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Christian  outlook,  central  in  the  curriculum.  The  failure  of  the  Church  to  train  her  leaders  in  know!- 
failure  of  the  Christian  Church  to  make  a  Christian  edge  which  will  help  them  to  go  about  intelligently 
world  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  large  part  due  to  tne  to  build  a  Christian  world. 


What  About  The  Virgin  Birth? 

By  WILLIAM  PIERSON  MERRILL 
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cent  books  include ,  ’’The  Common  Creed  of  Chris¬ 
tians,’’  " The  Freedom  of  the  Preacher,”  and  “ Lib¬ 
eral  Christianity.” — The  Editors. 

THROUGH  all  the  ages  the  Church  has  be¬ 
lieved,  with  unbroken  and  unvarying  convic¬ 
tion,  that  our  Lord  was  bora  of  a  virgin,  by 
direct  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  by  natural 
generation.  Recently  a  considerable,  and  probably 
a  growing,  number  have  been  led  to  doubt  or  ques¬ 
tion  this  fact.  That  this  is  more  than  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  scepticism  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the  devout¬ 
ness,  faith,  and  Christian  character  of  many  who 
raise  the  question. 

Naturally  the  Church  is  agitated.  To  extremists, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  real 
Christian  believers  should  doubt  so  well-established 
a  fact.  To  extremists,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  Church  should  ding  with  such 
passion  and  tenacity  to  a  fact  of  so  slight  importance. 
As  always  in  time  of  controversy,  rash  words  have 
been  spoken,  and  hasty  assumptions  taken  as  fixed 
positions. 

The  great  desiderata  are  that  each  side  shall  un¬ 
derstand  the  other,  and  that  ail  shall  know  the  facts. 
There  is  need  for  conference,  frankness,  consider¬ 
ateness,  patience,  prayer,  courtesy.  It  is  no  time 
for  one-sided  dogmatic  assertions.  No  man  who 
has  not  fairly  and  sympathetically  faced  the  facts  as 
the  man  on  the  other  side  sees  them,  has  any  right 
to  judge.  What  impresses  one  most  is  the  extent  of 
blind,  unreasoning  dogmatism  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  and  the  lack  of  calm,  open-minded  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  facts, — particularly  the  facts 
which  seem  to  the  other  man  to  uphold  his  view. 

It  has  seemed  that  a  calm  and  brief  survey  of  the 
facts  might  be  helpful.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  survey  is  complete.  But  the  writer  earnestly 
hopes  that  all  will  see  that  it  is  honest  and,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible  to  a  small  human  mind,  free  from 
bias.  He  has  honestly  tried  to  give  all  the  facts 
which  everybody  ought  to  know. 

Why  Many  Strongly  Hold  to  the  Virgin  Birth 

1.  Because  it  is  directly  and  plainly  stated  as  a 
fact  in  the  Gospel  narrative. 


Here  is  a  weighty  reason  for  all  who  take  the 
Bible  as  their  authority.  The  Virgin  Birth  is  plain¬ 
ly  stated  as  an  absolute  fact,  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  explained  away  by  any  sort  of  ingenuity.  You 
cannot  make  any  thing  else  out  of  what  is  said  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  but  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  and  not  of  human  fatherhood. 

2.  The  way  the  fact  is  stated  is  an  additional 
argument.  One  who  would  account  for  it  as  a 
myth  needs  to  compare  the  narrative  in  Matthew  1, 
and  Luke  1.  with  the  apocryphal  gospels,  or  with 
myths  of  other  religions,  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
utter  difference  of  spirit  and  style.  The  fact  is  given 
so  simply,  so  delicately,  so  reverently,  so  beautifully, 
with  so  light  a  touch.  The  very  atmosphere  of  sin¬ 
cere  narration  of  fact  breathes  in  it. 

Worthy  of  note  also,  in  this  connection,  is  the.  fact 
that  the  stories  of  the  Virgin  Birth  reflect  so  won¬ 
derfully  the  point  of  view  of  their  time.  Were  they 
the  creations  of  later  thought  or  feeling,  pat  back 
into  the  early  accounts,  they  could  scarcely  have 
the  flavor  of  pious  Judaism,  of  apocalyptic  hope  and 
expectation,  which  so  strongly  tinges  them.  The 
angel’s  promise  to  Mary,  Mary’s  hymn,  the  hymn 
of  Zacharias,  all  these  are  exactly  what  devout  Jews 
of  the  pre-Christian  time  would  produce,  what  later 
Christian  ages  could  not  produce. 

3.  Impressive  also  is  the  acknowledged  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  narrations.  Critics 
object  to  Matthew  as  toe  greatly  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  find  fulfilments  of  prophecy.  But  more  and 
more  sound  historical  criticism  tends  to  support 
strongly  the  trustworthiness  and  carefulness  of  Luke 
as  a  historian.  The  most  conspicuous  witness  here 
is  Harnack,  who  holds  that  Luke  wrote  both  the 
Gospel  and  the  Acts,  finished  the  Acts  before  the  end 
of  Paul’s  imprisonment  (and  therefore  the  Gospel 
still  earlier),  and  is  to  be  depended  on  as  a  careful 
historian.  When  such  a  writer  makes  so  unequiv¬ 
ocal  a  statement  as  that  regarding  the  Virgin  Birth, 
it  is  worthy  of  respect  and  careful  attention. 

4.  A  fourth  reason  why  many  strongly  hold  this 
fact  is  the  unbroken  testimony  of  the  Church  to  it 
from  the  very  beginning.  One  must  be  an  individual¬ 
ist  indeed,  wifh  little  or  no  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Church,  who  would  treat  lightly  or  reject  readily 
a  fact  or  a  doctrine  held  with  such  unanimity  through 
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the  ages.  Certainly  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those 
who  would  reject  it. 

5.  A  fifth  reason  should  be  mentioned,  sentiment. 
We  may  discount  sentiment,  and  call  it  irrational ; 
but  it  is  mighty  and  tenacious.  Men  and  women  do 
not  want  to  give  up  this  as  fact.  It  seems  so  in- 
wrought  with  art  and  literature,  with  prayer  and 
worship  and  creed,  with  the  exaltation  of  the  mother 
and  child  throughout  Christendom,  that  to  many  it 
seems  a  blessed  and  beautiful  treasure,  to  question 
which  is  almost  blasphemy. 

We  have  but  touched  on  these  reasons.  They  are 
very  strong.  No  one  is  prepared,  however  clear  his 
mind  on  the  matter,  to  question  the  fact  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Birth,  who  does  not  know  and  appreciate  the 
force  of  these  reasons,  and  is  not  prepared  to  give 
full  and  considerate  and  patient  regard  to  them.  A 
fact  or  a  doctrine  so  strongly  held,  and  for  such 
reasons,  is  not  to  be  lightly  assailed  or  questioned. 

Why  Some  Feel  Compelled  to  Doubt  It 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  some  sincere,  reverent, 
devout  men  and  women,  Christians  by  every  rightful 
test,  fee!  that  they  cannot  affirm  the  Virgin  Birth 
as  a  fact. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  is  due  to  a  prejudice 
against  the  miraculous,  or  to  a  naturalistic  (or  anti- 
supernaturalistic)  bias,  or  to  a  lack  of  real  faith  in 
the  deity  of  our  Lord.  The  plain  answer  is  that 
these  allegations  are  not  true  of  many  of  those  who 
doubt  or  question  this  particular  fact.  They  be¬ 
lieve  heartily  in  the  absolute  deity  of  Christ  and 
hold  strongly  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  and  the 
actuality  of  many  of  them.  They  are  supernatural¬ 
ists.  Yet  they  hesitate  to  affirm  the  Virgin  Birth  as 
a  fact  of  history;  some  of  them  positively  disbe¬ 
lieve  it. 

Why  is  this?  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 
Every  champion  of  the  Virgin  Birth  should  consider 
these  reasons  seriously,  patiently,  generously,  lest 
he  misjudge  his  brethren. 

1.  The  lack  of  absolute  dearness  in  the  Scriptural 
testimony. 

The  New  Testament  itself  raises  questions.  As 
we  have  said,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  state¬ 
ments  in  Matthew  and  Luke  regarding  the  Virgin 
Birth.  But  careful,  free-minded  students  of  the  Bible 
learn  that  we  must  take  it  all,  and  not  trust  to  any 
one  or  two  statements,  however  plain  or  positive. 
Certainly  Biblical  statements  seem  to  conflict.  Take 
a  single  instance:  In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Exodus  we  are  told  plainly  and  positively  that  some 
seventy  men  “saw  the  God  of  Israel.”  The  state¬ 
ment  could  not  be  more  flat  and  plain.  It  cannot 
be  explained  away.  Later  in  the  same  book  Moses 
is  allowed  to  see  Jehovah's  back. 

Yet  a  later  writer  says  positively,  “No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time”  (John  1 :18.)  We  do  not  get 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  until  we  take  both  state¬ 
ments  into  the  account.  Then  we  understand  that 


some  very  plain,  straightforward  statements  may  be 
poetical  and  imaginative,  rather  than  literal. 

Going  on  through  the  Gospels,  we  notice  such 
facts  as  these : 

a.  Everywhere,  save  in  these  opening  passages, 
Jesus  is  referred  to  as  the  “son  of  Joseph.”  There 
is  not  a  hint  of  anything  unusual  in  His  birth.  Mary 
herself  speaks  to  Jesus  of  Joseph  as  “thy  father.” 

b.  Jesus’  brethren  did  not  believe  in  Him,  and 
they  and  His  mother  thought  Him  mad  because  of 
His  high  claims  and  public  actions.  Is  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  conceivable  if  they  knew  of  His  unique  nature 
by  birth? 

c.  It  is  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  according 
to  Luke,  Mary  is  informed  by  the  angel  in  advance 
of  what  is  to  come;  yet,  according  to  Matthew,  Jo¬ 
seph  knew  nothing  of  it  until  so  much  time  had 
elapsed  that  he  noticed  her  condition.  Is  it  conceiv¬ 
able  that  she  would  have  said  nothing  to  him  of  the 
message  of  the  angel?  She  is  said  to  have  talked 
freely  with  Elizabeth.  Why  not  with  her  betrothed  ? 

d.  The  very  Gospels  which  state  the  Virgin  Birth 
give  genealogies  of  our  Lord  which  trace  His  de¬ 
scent  through  Joseph,  not  through  Mary.  Why 
should  they  do  this,  if  the  Virgin  Birth  were  the  ac¬ 
cepted  fact? 

The  object  of  the  genealogies  seems  to  be  to  show 
our  Lord’s  descent  from  David.  A  good  deal  is 
made  in  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus’  Davidic  de¬ 
scent.  Now  there  is  clear  evidence  that  Joseph  was 
a  descendant  of  David.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  Mary  was  of  David’s  line.  Her  rela¬ 
tives  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  If  “our  Lord  sprang 
out  of  Judah,”  must  it  not  have  been  through  Jo¬ 
seph? 

It  is  a  sobering,  arresting  fact,  that  if  one  leaves 
out  three  verses  in  Matthew  and  two  verses  in  Luke, 
the  consistent,  unvarying  impression  from  those  Gos¬ 
pels,  as  from  the  other  two,  is  that  Jesus  was  born 
as  other  men  are,  of  a  human  father  and  mother. 

All  these  facts  can  be  dealt  with,  and  explained. 
But  their  cumulative  evidence,  taken  in  their  plain 
sense,  is  not  light. 

2.  The  silence  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  argument  from  silence  is  of  course  a  precari¬ 
ous  one.  Because  a  writer  does  not  mention  some¬ 
thing,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  know  of  it. 

But  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  that  the  Virgin  Birth 
is  absolutely  ignored  by  Mark,  John,  Paul,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  it  raises  serious  ques¬ 
tions.  Either  they  did  not  know  of  this  doctrine,  or 
they  ignored  it.  If  they  did  not  know  of  it,  where 
was  it?  If  they  ignored  it,  how  can  it  be  considered 
an  essential  of  Christianity?  Here  is  Paul,  giving 
his  soul  and  his  life  to  convincing  the  world  of  the 
deity  of  Christ.  Yet  not  a  word  about  the  Virgin 
Birth.  Here  is  John,  definitely  stating  that  he  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  order  that  men  might  believe  “that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;”  yet  he  ignores  a  fact  or 
doctrine  which  a  recent  writer  declares  so  essential 
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to  faith  in  our  Lord’s  divinity  that  one  cannot  have 
a  divine  Lord  unless  He  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  a  virgin.  The  silence  of  John  and  Paul  does  not 
disprove  the  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  Of  course 
not.  But  does  it  not  decisively  stamp  it  as  unessen¬ 
tial?  What  other  conclusion  is  possible?  Can  we 
blame  men  for  hesitating  to  accept  as  an  essential 
and  integral  part  of  their  faith  something  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  John,  Paul,  the  author  of  Hebrews,  and 
our  Lord  Himself? 

3.  The  lack  of  practical  and  theological  value. 

The  atonement,  the  resurrection,  the  deity  of  our 
Lord— -these  make  a  difference.  We  preach  them. 
They  take  hold  of  our  souls.  What  practical  value 
has  the  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth?  Were  souls  ever 
saved  by  it? 

What  theological  value  has  it?  Theologians  have 
tried  to  show  that  it  has  value  for  theology.  Their 
arguments  are  at  best  plausible.  They  seem  to 
many  inconclusive. 

a.  It  has  been  said  that  our  Lord  could  not  really 
be  Son  of  God  except  through  the  Virgin  Birth. 
But  the  true  and  accepted  doctrine  is  not  that  Jesus 
became  Son  of  God  through  His  birth;  but,  as  the 
Westminster  Catechism  finely  puts  it,  that  “the  Son 
of  God  became  man”  by  the  process  of  birth. 

A  well-known  preacher,  in  a  sermon  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  declares  that  the  only  way  in  which  Christ 
could  be  Son  of  God  was  through  having  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  His  Father,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  as  His 
mother.  The  writer  of  those  words  was  doubtless 
all  unaware  that  he  was  falling  into  the  Arian  heresy, 
condemned  at  Nicaea  sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  orthodox  faith  is  not  that  the  Son  of  God 
began  to  be  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  but  that  it 
was  God  the  Son  who  then  became  man.  Is  there 
any  philosophical  reason  why  that  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  use  of  one  human  parent,  and 
not  through  the  use  of  two?  The  wonder  is  God 
becoming  man  at  all.  Passing  through  the  gate  of 
normal  birth  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the 
incarnation.  The  birth  from  a  virgin  seems  to  have 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord’s  divinity. 

b.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  Virgin  Birth  was 
necessary  in  order  to  save  our  Lord  from  the  taint 
of  original  sin  which  rests  on  all  who  proceed  from 
Adam  “by  ordinary  generation.”  But  this  seems  to 
involve  the  monstrous  notion  that  original  sin  comes 
wholly  from  the  father;  or  the  equally  abhorrent 
idea  that  there  is  something  inherently  sinful  in 
wedded  love.  In  Jewish  law  it  was  the  mother  who 
was  purified  after  childbirth.  Roman  Catholics  try 
to  escape  this  dilemma  by  declaring  that  Mary  also 
was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  .this  only 
pushes  the  difficulty  a  step  back.  Given  any  human 
parentage  at  all,  the  human  inheritance  is  there. 

c.  The  claim  has  been  made  that,  in  order  to  have 
redemption,  a  new  order  of  man  was  necessary:  and 
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that  the  Virgin  Birth  brought  about  this  new  human¬ 
ity,  giving  a  fresh  start  to  the  race,  or  to  a  part  of  it. 

But  to  many  this  argument  seems  loose,  inconclu¬ 
sive,  and  fanciful.  Christ  is  indeed  the  second  Adam, 
through  whom  believers  enter  a  new  experience  of 
life,  free  from  the  drag  of  the  old.  But  that  ex¬ 
perience  is  wholly  and  absolutely  spiritual.  If  a  new 
physical  nature  was  necessary  to  start  the  new  order 
of  humanity,  why  was  it  not  equally  necessary  that 
that  new  physical  nature  be  transmitted?  It  is  in 
the  Spirit  that  Christ  makes  us  new  men;  how  does 
the  question  whether  He  had  one  human  parent  or 
two  affect  that  spiritual  transformation,  or  His 
power  to  bring  it  about  in  us? 

Theologians  have  so  far  failed  to  make  out  a 
convincing  case  for  the  theological  importance  of  the 
Virgin  Birth.  And  it  is  not  hard  to  appreciate  the 
position  of  those  who  ask  why  they  shall  be  required 
to  hold  as  essential  a  fact  or  doctrine  so  lacking  in 
practical  or  theological  value. 

4.  Perhaps  the  strongest  reason  why  some  reject 
or  doubt  the  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  that  it  seems 
to  involve  certain  unfortunate  implications,  or  to  lie 
open  to  unfortunate  misconstructions,  to  which  the 
mind  of  our  day  is  particularly  sensitive. 

a.  It  seems  to  militate  against  the  real  comrade¬ 
ship  of  Christ,  and  to  weaken  the  pull  and  power  of 
His  example  as  a  challenge  to  our  living. 

The  Christianity  of  our  day  is  peculiarly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  following  Christ,  of 
walking  “in  His  steps,”  of  obeying  Him.  We  see  in 
Him  not  only  the  full  revelation  of  what  God  is, 
but  also  the  perfect  revelation  of  what  man  should 
be.  To  do  as  Jesus  did  and  to  be  as  Jesus  was,  is 
our  goal. 

Now,  to  put  it  bluntly,  it  seems  to  many  as  if  the 
Virgin  Birth  gave  our  Lord  a  handicap,  an  unnatural 
advantage,  which  weakens  greatly  the  force  and 
reality  of  His  example.  If  He  started  thus  differ¬ 
ently  from  us,  then  it  is  hard  to  see  how  He  was 
“tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are.”  His  example 
becomes  unreal.  It  is  as  if  some  winged  Ariel,  flit¬ 
ting  easily  from  crag  to  crag,  called  to  us,  “If  I  can 
climb  the  mountain,  why  cannot  you?”  It  seems  a 
real  and  a  great  loss,  if  thus  we  lose  the  reality  of 
the  human  example  and  companionship  of  Jesus,  the 
challenge  of  His  perfect  obedience  and  hard  won 
victory. 

b.  The  Virgin  Birth  seems  also  to  be  somewhat 
closely  entangled  with  one  of  the  most  false  and 
harmful  ideas  which  have  persistently  haunted  the 
mind  of  man' — -the  notion  that  the  sex  life  is  naturally 
unclean  or  sinful,  and  that  virginity  is  higher,  purer, 
more  acceptable  to  God,  than  is  married  life. 

Think  of  the  immense  emphasis  laid  on  the  supe¬ 
rior  virtue  of  virginity  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  of  monks  and 
nuns,  going  right  along  with  the  exaltation  of  the 
virgin  mother.  One  can  understand  why  Romanists 
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should  defend  the  Virgin  Birth.  It  fits  their  ideal  of 
life.  But  we  Protestants  reject  the  whole  theory  of 
the  superiority  of  virginity.  We  believe  that  wedded 
love  is  essentially  pure  and  holy,  as  holy  as  anything 
to  be  found  on  God’s  earth.  We  believe  our  chil¬ 
dren  spring  out  of  something  beautiful  and  Godlike, 
not  something  sinful  and  shameful. 

Farsecing  and  right-minded  educators  are  trying 
to  bring  about  a  healthier  and  truer  view  of  sex  and 
of  sex  relations  than  has  obtained  in  the  past.  Can 
it  be  wondered  at  if  they  hesitate  to  accept  the  view 
of  our  Lord’s  birth  which  seems  to  lend  itself  to 
sanctioning  the  ancient  view  that  virginity  is  purer 
than  marriage,  and  that  there  is  something  inher¬ 
ently  unclean  about  normal  wedded  life?  Of  course 
the  Virgin  Birth  does  not  necessarily  put  a  stigma 
upon  normal  marriage;  it  may  be  used  to  glonfy  it; 
but,  when  the  matter  seems  to  be  at  all  in  doubt,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  healthy  mind  of  our  time,  in  its 
strong  reaction  against  the  morbid  ideas  of  sex  that 
have  prevailed  so  long,  naturally  prefers  to  believe 
that  our  Lord  came  in  a  way  to  sanction  our  normal 
human  life  and  relationships. 

These  reasons  are  strong,  and  are  worthy  of  re¬ 
spectful  and  sympathetic  consideration. 

Things  That  Should  Not  Be  Said 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  such  a  brief  and 
popular  summary  as  this  to  draw  conclusions.  But 
certain  suggestions  come  to  us  all  from  a  review  of 
these  facts. 

a.  In  view  of  these  facts,  no  one  should  say  that 
the  stories  about  the  birth  of  Jesus  are  one  in  kind 
with  the  stories  of  the  intercourse  of  Greek  gods 
with  women,  or  other  stories  of  miraculous  birth.  It 
is  sufficient  to  read  these  stories  and  catch  their  tone, 
and  then  read  the  infancy  narratives  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  to  see  that  they  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
stars  are  from  the  light  of  a  smouldering  garbage 
heap. 

b.  No  one  should  say,  or  imply,  that  those  who 


hold  to  the  Virgin  Birth  are  blindly  clinging  to  an 
irrational  tradition.  Strong  reasons  support  their 
position,  as  we  have  seen. 

c.  No  one  should  say  that  those  who  reject  or  are 
unable  to  affirm  the  Virgin  Birth  are  unbelievers,  or 
hold  a  low  view  of  the  deity  of  our  Lord.  They 
have  their  strong  reasons,  as  we  have  seen,  reasons 
which  do  not  involve  any  lack  of  sound  faith  in  our 
Lord’s  perfect  deity. 

d.  No  one  should  say  that  the  alternative  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  the  belief  that  our 
Lord  was  an  illegitimate  child.  Those  who  are  con¬ 
strained  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Lord  was  born  of  the  pure  and  lov¬ 
ing  wedlock  of  two  pure  and  loving  parents,  chosen 
of  the  Lord  for  their  high  privilege.  They  are  as 
ready  to  affirm  faith  in  His  sinless  conception  and 
holy  birth  as  are  those  who  hold  the  accepted  posi¬ 
tion. 

A  Simple  Conclusion 

One  cannot  say  what  another  should  decide  on  the 
basis  of  these  facts.  “Let  every  man  be  fully  per¬ 
suaded  in  his  own  mind.”  But  there  is  a  simple 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  all  irresistibly  drawn  by 
these  facts,  taken  together.  It  is  that  all  of  us 
should  be  extremely  patient,  considerate, 
minded,  fair;  slow  to  pass  judgment,  generoi 
to  the  other’s  position.  The  Church  should  be  care¬ 
ful  about  declaring  essential  a  fact  with  regard  to 
which  so  many  devout  souls  have  serious  and  strong 
objections.  Still  more  should  all  be  careful  not  to 
treat  lightly  a  fact  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
life  and  faith  of  the  Church  through  all  the  ages. 

It  is  a  time  for  considerateness,  tolerance,  fair- 
mindedness,  readiness  to  wait  and  confer  and  study 
and  think.  Above  all,  it  is  a  time  for  exercising  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  keeping  the  one  great  command¬ 
ment,  that  we  love  one  another. 


open- 
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The  Winning  of  John  MacLaughlin 

By  HENRY  H.  BARSTOW 


IVe  are  glad  to  present  this  prize  winning  story 
in  the  contest  for  ministers  on  the  subject,  "The 
Happiest  Experience  of  my  Life."  Mr.  Barstow 
is  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Auburn,  New  York,  and  an  occasional  contributor 
of  both  poetry  and  prose  to  our  columns. — The 
Editors. 

I  TELL  the  story  of  John  MacLaughlin.  That 
was  not  his  name,  but  it  will  serve  my  purpose, 
and  reveals  his  native  stock  and  characteristics. 
He  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  early  life  was 


spent  on  the  sea.  There  he  added  to  his  Scotch  qual¬ 
ities  a  rough  and  ready  spirit,  and  a  brooding  mysti¬ 
cism  that  is  apt  to  thrive  where,  for  the  most  part, 
the  limitations  of  life  are  above  and  below  and  not 
on  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

When  first  I  knew  him  he  was  well  past  seventy, 
long  retired  from  a  sailor's  life,  but  still  retaining 
the  ruggedness  that  the  sea  begets.  He  had  lived 
the  usual  life  of  a  sailor,  seeking  his  pleasures  where 
they  came  most  handily  and  most  intensely.  Drink 
had  left  its  mark  on  his  manhood;  but  in  an  hour 
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DEFEND  DR.  MERRILL 
ON  RELIGIOUS  YIEWS 


Brick  Presbyterians  Resent  the 
Attack  on  His  Orthodoxy — 

„  He  Will  Protest  Today. 


TO  FIGHT  FUNDAMENTALISTS 


Church  Organ  Says  He  Denied  the 
Deity  of  Christ  and  That  His 
Position  "Looks  Slippery." 


Because  The  Presbyterian,  a  weekly 
published  in  Philadelphia,,  declared  in 
an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  March  25 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill, 
pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
seventh  street,  "is  not  an  atheist,  but 
Is  certainly  in  a  position  which  looks 
very  slippery,"  Dr.  Merrill  will  make 
a  protest  this  morning  in  the  form  of 
&  written  statement  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Eleventh  Street.  The  Presbyterian 
also  declared  that  Dr.  Merrill  has  de¬ 
nied  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
that  "Dr.  Merrill  does  not  believe 
Christ  is  God." 

The  editor  of  The  Presbyterian  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  S.  Kennedy.  The 
publication  is  knuown  as  the  organ 
of  the  extreme  orthodox  wing  of  the 
denomination. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Merrill 
made  a  request  of  the  Moderators' 
Council  at  its  meeting  last  Monday 
for  a  place  on  the  docket  of  the  pres¬ 
bytery  today  for  his  statement  and 
that  he  dfd  this  on  the  ground  of 
"personal  privilege"  because  he  had 
been  attacked  by  a  fellow  minister. 

Dr.  Merrill  contends  that  the  editor¬ 
ial  contains  false  statements  and 
officers  and  members  of  the  Brick 
Church  resent  the  attack  made  upon 
their  pastor. 

Text  of  the  Editorial. 

The  Presbyterian  editorial,  headed 
"Dr.  Merrill  on  the  Kingdom  of  God," 
Is  as  follows: 

Dr.  William  Pierson  Merrill  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  a  sermon  on  "Can  I  Be- 
live  in  God?"  Credit  must  be  given 
to  Dr.  Merrill  for  his  frankness.  He 
declares  himself  with  all  boldness. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  what  he  means.  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  course  since  we  were  both 
young  men,  and  it  has  been  marked 
with  an  increasing  departure  from 
the  Scriptural  and  evangelical  faith. 
He  began  with  a  denial  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  reliability  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  he .  keeps  that  up  to  his 
latest  publications. 


He  moved  on  to  the  denial  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  the  substitution¬ 
ary  character  of  His  atonement,  and 
declares  in  his  article  on  "The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Cross"  that  the  death 
of  Jesus  was  like  the  death  of  any 
other  good  man,  and  hence  there  is 
no  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

There  is  but  one  final  and  last  step 
left  for  him,  and  that  Is  atheism  or 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  God. 
In  his  sermon  Dr.  Merrill  is  not  an 
atheist,  but  he  certainly  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  looks  very  slippery.  We 
can  note  but  a  very  few  of  these 
slippery  places. 

He  says  of  the  unbelief  of  this  age : 
"It  is  characterized  by  far-going  in¬ 
tellectual  honesty."  He  also  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  this  unbelief  some¬ 
times  goes  "so  far  as  to  become 
Btrained  and  exaggerated.” 

There  could  hardly  be  a  fairer  de¬ 
scription  of  Dr.  Merrill’s  own  utter¬ 
ances  as  we  have  read  them  for  some 
years  and  as  they  appear  in  his  re¬ 
cent  publications.  He  quotes  the 
Bible’s  definition  of  an  atheist,  "The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is 
no  God.”  He  then  defines  a  "fool 
as  one  who  lives  like  a  fool,  the  sin¬ 
ner,  the  immoral  man,  the  loose 
liver,"  and  he  says  such  "cannot 
really  believe  in  God." 

Says  Quotation  is  Untrue. 

This  last  quotation  is  not  true. 
Some  professed  atheists  boast  of 
their  morality.  Some  of  the  wicked 
men  have  believed  in  God  and  their 
sense  of  their  accountability  to  God 
has  given  them  their  greatest  agony. 

Dr.  Merrill's  definition  of  a  fool  is 
due  to  incorrect  exegesis.  The  word 
for  fool  in  the  Hebrew  is  nabal  and 
it  means  empty.  So  the  fool  is  an 
empty  soul,  a  man  with  a  vacuum 
his  rational  being.  The  idea  of  God 
is  as  essential  to  the  rational  mind 
as  is  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect. 
Neither  can  be  taught.  Both  are 
directly  recognized  by  the  rational 
mind.  '  If  a  man  lacks  the  idea  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  of  right  and 
wrong,  he  would  be  a  defective.  So 
whenever  a  man  lacks  the  idea  of 
God  e  also  is  defective,  empty  of 
sl  certain  rational  power— a  nabal— 
a  fool.  This  is  sustained  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  observation  of  mankind.  Under 
all  conditions,  amqng  all  nations  and 
ages,  men  in  their  normal  condition 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God. 
They  may  not  know  who  or  what 
God  is.  But  His  existence  they  a’l 


recognize  and  the  failure  to  recognize 
here  means  a  fool,  an  idiot. 

Paul  gives  a  very  full  account  of 
this  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
first  chapter.  Among  other  things 
he  says:  "That  which  may  be  known 
of  God  is  manifest  in  them;  for  God 
hath  showed  it  unto  them.  Profess¬ 
ing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  be¬ 
came  fools."  And  even  as  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  rep¬ 
robate  mind. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  atheism  a-  l 
its  results  that  is  sufficient  to  hor¬ 
rify  any  rational  soul.  Dr.  Merrill 
in  his  search  as  to  how  to  know  God 
rightly  resorts  to  Christ's  own  state¬ 
ment  when  He  says.  "He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

But  Dr.  Merrill  gives  a  most  erro¬ 
neous  exegesis  of  that  text  when  he 
makes' it  mean  "He  that  hath  seen 
goodness,  truth,  love,  personality,  at 
its  highest  has  seen  God."  .A  perfect 
man  would  not  and  dare  not  say 
"He  that  hath  seen  me  has  seen 
God."  That  would  be  blasphemy. 
Because  Christ  is  God,  God  manifest 
in  the  l’lesh,  He  said,  "He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.” 

Dr.  Merrill  does  not  believe  Christ 
Is  God  and  hence  he  cannot  accept 
His  saying  as  He  meant  it. 

Presbytery  Action  Uncertain. 

What  action  the  Presbytery  can  take 
is  a  matter  of  discussion,  for  Dr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  not  a  member  of  the  same 
body.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Merrill  did  not  preach  yesterday, 
his  place  being  taken  at  both  the 
morning  and  afternoon  services  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Farr,  the  co-pastor. 
Dr.  Merrill,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
rill,  left  on  Saturday  for  Lake  Placid 
to  rest.  Dr.  Merrill's  health  has  been 
impaired  for  several  months. 

The  fact  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  will  be  held  beginning  the 
third  Thursday  in  May  gives  added  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Incident.  Dr.  Merrill  is 
very  popular  among  all  but  the  small 
group  of  Fundamentalists  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  the  attack  on  him,  it  is 
said,  may  help  elect  a  solid  deputatioi 
of  sixteen  Modernists  to  the  assembly 
to  be  held  in  Baltimore. 

This  is  not ’the  first  time  that  The 
Presbyterian  has  attacked  Dr.  Merrill. 
Two  years  ago  at  the  General  Assem- 
bly  in  Grand  Rapids  he  was  not  re 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  Presby 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  liav. 
ing  lost  the  votes  of  the  Fundamen¬ 
talist  Commissioners. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  OF  1925  TO 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
MEETING  AT  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  MAY  27, 
1926 

Authority  for  the  existence  and  the  work  of  the  Special 
Commission,  and  for  the  presentation  of  this  report,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1925: 

“That  a  Commission  of  Fifteen  members  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  present  spiritual  condition  of 
our  church  and  the  causes  making  for  unrest,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  to  the  end 
that  the  purity,  peace,  unity  and  progress  of  the 
Church  may  be  assured.” 

In  accordance  with  an  accompanying  action  of  the  same 
General  Assembly,  the  Moderator  appointed  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Special  Commission  of  1925 : 

Ministers:  Rev.  Henry  C.  Swearingen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Chairman;  Rev.  Prof.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  D.B.,  Chicago, 
III.;  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.B.,  LL.B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rev. 
Mark  A.  Matthews,  B.B.,  LL.B.,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Rev.  Lapsley 
A.  McAfee,  B.B.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Rev.  Harry  C.  Rogers,  B.B., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Rev.  William  O.  Thompson,  B.B.,  LL.B., 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work,  B.B.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ruling  Elders:  John  M.  T.  Finney,  M.B.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Vice-Chairman;  Judge  John  H.  BeWitt,  LL.B.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Hon.  Edward  D.  Duffield,  LL.B.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Pres. 
Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hon. 
Nelson  H.  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Hon.  Nathan  G. 
Moore,  LL.B.,  Oak  Park,  Ill.;  Robert  E.  Speer,  D.B.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  Special  Commission  has  held  four  meetings  as  follows : 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  22-24,  1925,  the  Commission 
convening  at  the  call  of  the  Moderator  of  the. General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  completing  its  organization  by  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
Lewis  S.  Mudge,  D.B.,  LL.D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  Secretary;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  1-3, 
1925 ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  11-12,  1926 ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May 
24-25,  1926. 

The  Commission  appointed  a  number  of  Committees,  and  has 
pursued  its  inquiry  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  unity.  It  is 
now  privileged  to  present  the  following  unanimous  report. 
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The  report  comprises  five  main  sections : 

I — Preliminary  Statements. 

IX— Spiritual  Condition  of  the  Church  and  Causes  of  Unrest. 
Ill — Constitutional  Principle  of  Unity  With  Its  Historical 

Background.  .  ,  T. 

IV _ Power  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  Effect  of  Its 

Actions. 

V — Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 


I. 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENTS 

The  Commission  feels  that  the  General  Assembly  has  given 
to  it  a  mandate  to  promote  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Church. 
If  there  be  any  constitutional  way  of  stilling  unrest  and  of 
adjusting  differences,  the  Commission  believes  itself  obligated 
to  find  that  way.  By  the  terms  of  its  appointment,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  consider  any  alternative;  it  has  no  business  except 
this.  With  impressive  unanimity,  the  Assembly  voted  to  erect 
such  a  Commission.  Doubtless  it  spoke  for  the  whole  Church. 
The  Church  desires  that  an  end  be  made  of  the  present  unrest. 
The  Church  is  praying  and  longing  for  such  a  result  and,  we 
believe,  expects  it  to  be  attained. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  began  its  work  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  face  the  facts,  whatever  they  might  prove  to  be. 
It  consulted  with  representatives  of  those  who  were  believed 
to  be  well  advised  as  to  causes  of  unrest,  and  fried  to  get  their 
views  at  first  hand.  It  sought  to  understand  their  fears, 
whether  these  be  fears  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  or  fears  for 
the  rights  of  individual  liberty.  The  Commission  is  not  willing 
to  deceive  itself  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  confronting 
the  Church,  nor  does  it  desire  to  see  others  misled.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  conditions  which  are  encouraging.  The  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  permit  itself  to  assume  the  role  of  alarmist 
nor  to  magnify  problems  undnly. 

Certain  facts  seem  to  stand  out  clearly : 

1.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  review 
any  judicial  case  decided  by  the  General  Assembly.  Indeed 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  Assembly  itself  possesses 
any  such  power,  although  it  has  exercised  it  in  a  few  instances 
and  has  claimed  authority  to  do  so  where  manifest  injustice 
has  been  done,  or  where  new  facts  have  come  to  light.  But  the 
limitation  upon  the  authority  of  a  special  commission  in  this 
respect  seems  to  be  clear.  Accordingly,  this  Commission  will 
not  discuss  any  case  already  adjudicated. 

2.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  change  in  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  Church.  Such  suggestions  to  this  effect  as  have 
been  made  have  not  met  with  appreciable  response  throughout 
the  Church.  All  parties  appear  to  be  willing  to  rest  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  as  it  stauds.  They  are  agreed  that 
remedies  for  our  troubles  are  within  the  Constitution  itself. 
This  is  an  immense  advantage.  It  leaves  to  be  decided  the 
question  of  interpretation  only.  If  there  were  insistence  upon 
alterations  in  the  substance  of  our  organic  law,  if  it  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  new  articles,  or  to  amend  old  ones,  our  difaculties 
would  be  multiplied  greatly.  So  long  as  the  Church  is  satisfied 
with  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  we  have  not  broken  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  our  history,  and  are  in  position  to  be  guided  by  courses 
adopted  in  the  past  when  the  fathers  faced  conditions  similar 
to  those  existing  today. 


n. 

PRESENT  SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  AND  CAUSES  OF 
UNREST 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  the  Assembly 
gave  the  Commission,  we  have  studied  the  present  spiritual 
condition  of  our  Church.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
perfect  Church  of  Christ,  “glorious  and  without  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing,  but  holy  and  without  blemish,”  our  Church 
falls  far  short,  and  can  only  bow  in  penitence  before  its  Head. 
But  judged  as  an  institution  of  men  and  women  seeking  to 
serve  their  Saviour,  we  believe  that  with  all  its  imperfections, 
it  is  a  true  and  sincere  Christian  Church,  loyal  in  faith  and 
truly  devoted  in  service. 

Throughout  its  history  our  Church  has  grown  steadily.  It 
has  increased  faster  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of 
our  country  than  have  our  sister  protestant  denominations.  In 
the  matter  of  church  attendance,  the  conditions  are  better  than 
they  have  been  within  the  memory  of  this  generation.  The 
number  of  accessions  on  confession  of  faith  during  the  Church 
year  1924-25  was  the  third  largest  ever  reported.  The  gifts  of 
our  churches  for  their  missionary  and  educational  work,  and 
for  their  own  support  have  grown  with  steady  increment  from 
decade  to  decade. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  however,  as  to  the  quality  of 
all  this.  There  are  more  Presbyterians  than  ever,  but  are 
they  as  good  and  true  Christians  as  were  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  past?  Is  prayer  a  living  reality?  Is  the  Bible  studied  and 
read  as  much  as  in  the  past?  Are  our  people  as  well  instructed 
in  the  truth?  Is  our  faith  Scriptural  and  practical  and  fruit¬ 
ful?  Without  attempting  any  comparative  statement,  there  is 
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ground  for  an  answer  which  declared  that  there  have  been  both 
gains  and  losses,  which  holds  to  a  hopeful  view  and  which, 
nevertheless,  realizes  the  need  for  a  far  richer  and  truer  faith 
and  life  among  us.  We  believe  that  Christian  character  and 
faith  have  not  deteriorated. 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  great  body  of  the  Church 
is  sound  in  faith,  even  when  that  faith  is  tested  by  the  strictest 
standards.  It  holds  fast  to  its  historic  faith  in  God’s  relation 
to  this  universe  as  its  Creator  and  as  the  vital  and  unifying 
and  governing  Personality  who  imparts  to  the  system  order, 
stability  and  moral  purpose;  in  the  true  deity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  aud  His  true  incarnation  and  His  Virgin  Birth 
and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  in  His  sinless  holiness, 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  His  Cross,  and  His  power  to  forgive 
sins.  It  stands  fast  in  its  faith  that  He  is  the  only  Saviour 
and  that  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto 
God  by  Him;  that  the  new  life  from  above  which  is  essential 
to  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  created  in  the  soul  by 
the  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit;  that  His  Kingdom  covers  all  hu¬ 
man  relationships  and  actions  and  that  it  includes  the  exercise 
of  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  It  holds  fast  to  its  historic 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  to  the  Constitution 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the  fathers.  It  stands  upon  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whatever  divergences 
there  may  be  in  their  interpretation.  It  is  the  unshakeable 
assurance  of  the  Church  that,  once  the  true  content  of  the 
Scriptures  is  ascertained,  their  authority  is  supreme  and  final. 

That  God  by  His  Holy  Spirit  has  made  a  revelation  of  His 
grace  in  Christ,  and  of  His  righteous  will,  that  we  have  this 
revelation  in  the  Scriptures,  “the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,”  that  they  are  sufficient  to  give  knowledge  of 
salvation,  and  of  the  way  of  Christian  living,  and  that  “the 
Supreme  Judge,  by  whom  all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be 
determined  .  .  .  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scripture,”  is  a  position  upon  which  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  stands  firmly  and  for  which  it  is  ready 
earnestly  to  contend. 

In  these  weighty  Christian  verities  as  held  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  throughout  its  entire  history,  and  only  briefly 
catalogued  here,  we  have  a  body  of  doctrine  and  a  system  of 
polity  which  bind  us  into  a  close  and  abiding  unity,  a  price¬ 
less  and  common  inheritance  from  the  past  which  vests  the 
title  of  heirship  in  every  one  of  us  without  distinction.  This 
is  a  tremendous  fact  that  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  are 
reflecting  upon  differences.  In  spite  of  wide  geographical 
distances  separating  our  churches  and  ministers,  in  spite  of 
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varying  racial  roots  which  reach  back  into  the  centuries,  and 
which  are  fed  on  sentiments  that  provoked  national  wars  and 
reddened  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  historic  conflicts,  in  spite 
of  every  extreme  of  difference  in  residence  and  education,  in 
social  contacts  and  life-long  customs,  here  we  stand,  a  Church, 
with  one  heart  beating  at  the  center  of  its  corporate  life,  bound 
together  by  the  firm  ties  of  a  shining  record  that  embraces  the 
sacrifices  and  triumphs  of  the  past,  of  a  faith  engaging  the 
rich  loyalties  and  abundant  labors  of  the  present,  and  of  a 
hope,  yearning,  but  sure,  and  drawing  into  its  stimulating 
experience  the  holy  promise  of  a  fairer  future — bound  into  a 
unity  which,  we  believe,  our  generation  will  not  break. 

There  are  invaluable  moral  and  spiritual  resources  in  the 
life  of  our  Church  which  must  not  be  overlooked  even  in  so 
brief  a  survey.  Some  of  these  are  the  deposit  and  tradition  of 
life  and  character  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past,  the 
product  of  home  life  and  training,  of  Biblical  preaching,  of  a 
faithful,  educated  and  evangelical  ministry,  of  a  loyal  and 
living  faith  in  Christ  as  the  complete  and  absolute  revelation 
of  God,  our  only  and  sufficient  Saviour.  This  great  deposit 
and  all  that  lies  back  of  it  and  produces  and  sustains  it,  we 
all  desire  to  keep  and  to  pass  on  to  the  generations  following. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  Church,  while  grateful 
for  its  inheritance,  realizes  how  far  short  we  come  of  the  ideal 
of  the  New  Testament.  We  believe  that  worship  expressed  in 
service  is  good,  but  we  believe  also  that  the  service  which  is 
needed  today  must  be  fed  from  still  deeper  springs  of  devotion 
and  faith.  We  believe  that  the  influences  and  interest  of  the 
Church  in  the  work  of  moral  and  social  progress  is  right,  but 
we  believe  also  that  if  this  progress  is  to  be  true  and  lasting, 
there  is  greater  need  than  ever  of  deep  personal  spiritual  char¬ 
acter  and  of  definite  evangelical  faith  and  teaching.  We 
believe  that  our  Church,  fundamentally  loyal  and  true,  in  spite 
of  all  its  shortcomings  and  deficiencies,  wants  to  find  the  way 
of  largest  obedience  and  service,  the  way,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  last  General  Assembly,  “of  purity,  peace,  unity  and 
progress.” 

2.  It  is  with  the  conviction  that. this  is  the  earnest  and 
united  longing  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  that  we  turn 
now  to  consider,  as  we  have  been  charged  to  do,  “causes  mak¬ 
ing  for  unrest  in  our  Church.”  These  causes  we  would  venture 
to  analyze  as  follows : 

(1)  We  feel  in  our  Church  those  general  movements  and 
tendencies  which  make  for  unrest  not  only  in  the  churches 
but  in  all  the  thought  and  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 
The  war  brought  with  it  a  general  unsettling  of  men’s  minds, 
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but  previous  to  this  the  pressure  of  modern  inquiry  had  per¬ 
vaded  every  department  ot  thought,  political,  economic,  social 
and  religious,  and  everything  old  and  established  was  bang 
called  in  question.  In  one  sense  there  was  nothing  new  m  this 
Ae-ain  and  again  humanity  has  faced  just  such  gie«t  times  of 
upheaval  and  unsettlement.  But  in  another  sense,  Mi 
of  our  day  is  new.  It  touches  all  things  reaches  everywhere 
and  is  raising  the  most  fundamental  questions  aoout  God  and 
the  world,  about  man  and  human  society.  We  and  the  Cidic 
to  which  we  belong  are  a  part  of  human  life  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  should  feel  the  effects  of  these  deep  movements  of  our 
day  The  modern  world  is  feeling  its  way.  The  Church  is 
living  in  this  modern  world.  There  is  a  vast  opportunity  as  well 
as  a  vast  danger.  Perhaps  in  five  respects,  especially,  these 
general  tendencies  have  contributed  to  unrest  m  our  denomma- 
tioB  as  in  all  others. 

(a)  The  so-called  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  due 
to  the  false  ideas  either  of  science  or  of  religion,  or  of  bota, 
has  disturbed  all  churches.  The  only  end  of  this  disturbance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  truth.  All  truth  is  God’s  truth,  and  al 
truth  is  one  as  God  is  one.  In  His  own  time  and  way,  «od 
will  make  it  known  according  to  the  Scriptural  promise,  so 
clearly  that  all  earnest  seekers  will  recognize  and  grasp  it. 
We  can  afford  to  wait  patiently  until  men  see  this  come,  seek¬ 
ing  ourselves  meanwhile  to  be  led  on  from  any  error  we  may 
hold,  to  the  full  truth  of  God. 

(b)  Naturalistic  or  materialistic  views  of  the  world  which 
threaten  and  would  destroy  the  Scriptural  view  of  God  and 
Christ  and  of  the  Gospel,  have  inevitably  affected  religious 


thought  in  all  the  churches. 

(c)  Part,  but  not  all,  of  this  conflict  between  science  and 
religion  and  between  different  religious  views,  would  seem  to 
be  due  to  the  divergent  interpretations  of  religion  and  of  the 
unseen  in  terms  of  the  immanence  or  the  transcendance  of  God. 
Back  of  much  of  the  genera]  unrest  would  seem  to  be  this 
failure  to  co-ordinate,  as  men  sometime  will  be  enabled  to 
co-ordinate,  these  two  different  and  yet  true  and  mutually 
essential  thoughts  about  God. 

(d)  The  lack  of  religious  teaching  or  the  presence  of  teach¬ 
ing  subversive  of  religious  faith  and  character  in  some  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  the  dearth  of  religious  instruction,  and 
influence  in  homes,  discontent  with  old  and  established  ideas 
and  practices,  the  temper  of  youth,  profound  changes  affect¬ 
ing  all  departments  of  human  thought,  have  inevitably  had 
their  strong  effect  upon  conditions  within  the  churches. 
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(e)  Changes  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  language  aud 
diverse  understandings  and  interpretations  of  the  same  words, 
have  led  to  much  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Some  are  dis¬ 
turbed  because  they  believe  that  others  are  departing  from  the 
faith  while  making  use  of  its  forms  of  speech,  and  some  are 
disturbed  because  they  believe  that  they  are  accused  of  such 
departure,  though  they  declare  that  in  their  own  consciences 
they  are  confident  of  full  loyalty  to  all  essential  truth. 

These  are  five  of  many  causes  of  unrest  which,  perhaps,  can 
be  dealt  with  ultimately  only  through  the  general  tendencies 
from  which  they  originate.  It  is  well  to  discern  what  these 
general  causes  are  so  that  we  may  see  them  and  other  causes, 
and  the  whole  problem  of  our  Christian  life  and  work,  in  right 
perspective. 

(2)  Perhaps  to  these  causes  coming  in  from  outside,  we 
should  add  the  causes  coming  down  from  our  past.  There 
are  some  who  hold  that  there  have  always  been  two  types  or 
schools  of  Presbyterianism,  merging  together  at  the  center, 
and  in  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  but  more  or  less  discern- 
ibly  different  at  the  extreme.  There  are  some  who  hold  that 
the  Westminster  Confession  shows  traces  of  two  types  of 
thought  and  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Schools  are  self-per¬ 
petuating  forms  of  Presbyterianism.  The  present  so-called 
conservative  and  liberal  elements  in  the  Church,  it  is  held 
by  some,  represent  in  a  sense  these  old  divisions.  Neither 
element  is  willing  to  accept  the  reproach  of  departure  from 
the  historic  position  of  the  Church.  Both  are  convinced  of 
their  loyal  evangelical  character.  But  one  cause  of  unrest 
is  found  in  the  fear,  on  one  hand,  that  the  liberal  element 
embraces  some  who  have  been  too  much  influenced  by  the 
naturalistic  tendencies  of  today,  and  the  fear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  conservative  element  embraces  some  who  would 
abridge  the  just  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church.  There  is  distrust  between  those  who  believe  that 
they  stand  for  proper  freedom  and  flexibility,  and  those  who 
believe  that  they  stand  for  the  true  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  integrity  of  its  faith.  Some  feel  that  the  differences 
here  are  not  too  great  to  be  comprehended  in  our  Church. 
Others  feel  that  they  represent  irreconcilable  divergences. 

(3)  Causes  arising  in  the  realm  of  constitutional  and 
administrative  questions. 

(a)  There  are  misunderstanding  and  diversity  of  views  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  matter  of 
interpretations  and  deliverances  affecting  doctrine.  The  As¬ 
sembly  has  made  such  interpretations  and  deliverances  and 
has  declared  its  competency  so  to  do,  but  there  are  some  who 
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hold  that  in  all  such  actions  the  Assembly  has  exceeded  its 
constitutional  power,  or  that  it  has  done  so  in  some  of  the 
particular  actions  which  it  has  taken.  Others  deny  this  and 
believe  that  in  these  matters  the  Assembly  has  been  wholly 
within  its  powers.  Still  others  hold  that  the  Assembly  is  com¬ 
petent  to  make  interpretations  of  doctrine,  but  not  to  issue 
doctrinal  deliverances. 

(b)  There  is  difference  of  view  also  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly  over  the  Presbyteries  in  the  matter  of 
licensure  of  candidates.  The  Assembly  has  held  that  it  had 
constitutional  power  of  review  and  control,  and  that  it  was 
both  competent  and  obligated  to  determine  under  this  power 
the  essential  conditions  of  licensure.  There  are  Presbyteries 
and  ministers  and  laymen  who  hold  that,  either  in  whole  or  in 
a  measure  which  recent  actions  of  the  Assembly  have  invaded, 
the  rights  of  determining  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
licensure  belong  under  our  government  to  the  Presbyteries.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  unrest  because  of  the  claim  of  some 
Presbyteries  of  the  right  to  license  candidates  in  contravention 
of  the  admonition  of  the  Assembly. 

(c)  There  has  been  and  is  divergence  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  so-called  “Five  Points”  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
deliverances  of  1910,  1916  and  1923.  Some  have  held  that  it 
was  altogether  competent  and  right  for  the  Assembly  to  single 
out  these  doctrines  and  to  declare  them  “essential.”  Others 
have  held  that  such  a  discriminatory  selection  was  not  war¬ 
ranted,  that  some  of  the  doctrines  are  not  stated  in  terms 
either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  Standards,  and  that  the 
word  “essential”  is  itself  indefinite  and  open  to  misconception. 
For  whom  and  to  what  are  these  doctrines  “essential?” 

(d)  There  are  differences  of  opinion,  too,  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  true  principle  of  tolerance,  the  just  bounds 
of  confessional  freedom  of  interpretation  of  the  Standards,  and 
the  nature  of  our  terms  of  subscription.  There  are  some  who 
hold  that  no  real  issue  exists  here,  that  there  is  full  recognition 
of  the  right  of  diverse  interpretation  of  what  is  in  the 
Standards,  but  that  the  real  issue  is  over  the  denial  of  plain 
and  essential  statemeuts  of  the  Standards  and  even  of  plain 
statements  of  fact  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  life  of  our 
Lord.  Among  those  who  take  a  different  view  of  this  matter, 
are  some  who  think  that  there  is  need  for  revision  of  our  terms 
of  subscription  or  for  some  clearer  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Standards,  and  of  their  obligation 
only  to  the  system  of  doctrine  which  the  Standards  contain; 
but  others  think  that  the  present  terms  and  declarations  and 
guarantees  are  adequate  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  a 
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spirit  of  trust  among  us  and  a  recognition  of  divergences  of 
view  which  are  within  our  just  liberties  and  do  not  affect  our 
essential  evangelical  faith. 

(e)  Involved  in  these  causes  of  unrest  is  the  general  issue 
already  stated,  namely,  on  one  hand,  fear  that  the  integrity 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  General  Assembly  were  in  peril,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
fear  that  just  liberties  of  thought  and  conscience  in  the 
Church  and  the  constitutiouai  power  of  Presbyteries  were 
threatened. 

(f)  The  process  of  Board  consolidation  and  reorganization 
lias  not  been  a  smooth  and  easy  one,  and  there  are  problems 
still  to  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  new  system. 
Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  Boards  have  been  criticized 
for  their  constitution,  their  administration  and  their  expendi¬ 
tures.  Further  questions  have  been  raised  also  in  connection 
with  new  plans  of  administration,  budget  and  finance,  which 
have  brought  discussion  and  unsettlement. 

(g)  And  lastly,  there  are  many  women  in  the  Church  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  present  administrative  conditions.  Some 
of  them  fear  the  loss  of  the  organizations  through  which  they 
have  worked  so  long.  Some  regard  as  unjust  the  lack  of  repre¬ 
sentation  of  women  in  the  Church. 

4.  Doctrinal  arid  theological  causes.  Is  our  unrest  due 
to  radical  theological  differences  affecting  our  fundamental 
evangelical  convictions,  which  cannot  be  met  by  our  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions,  and  which  make  our  continued  unity  impos¬ 
sible?  There  are  some  who  declare  that  this  is  the  fact.  We 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  all  the  evidence  which 
has  been  available. 

(a)  It  has  been  declared  by  some  that  there  has  been  a 
general  and  fundamental  departure  from  evangelical  faitln  A 
statement  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
setting  forth  the  view  which  some  hold  of  general  religious 
conditions  at  the  present  day  as  follows:  “This  controversy 
centers  about  two  great  questions;  the  divine  character  and 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  deity  and  work  of  Christ. 
One  party  to  the  controversy  believes  and  stoutly  affirms 
and  maintains  that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired,  inerrant,  in¬ 
fallible  Word  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice; 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  God  as  well  as  truly  man,  and  as 
such,  an  object  of  worship;  that  by  His  life  upon  earth,  and, 
above  all,  by  His  death  on  the  Cross— in  which  event  He  offered 
up  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice  and  to  recon¬ 
cile  us  to  God— He  did  that  apart  from  which  there  could  have 
been  no  forgiveness  for  the  sons  of  men;  that  after  having 
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made  atonement  for  our  sins,  He  arose  from  the  dead  and  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  where  He  reigns  as 
King,  and  by  the  operation  of  His  kingly  power,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  regenerates  and  sanctifies 
His  people;  that  He  will  return  to  the  earth,  according  to  His 
promise,  and  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  The  other  party,  with  great  violence 
and  ridicule,  denies  all  this,  and  declares  that  the  Bible  is 
only  traditional  literature,  that  Christ  was  nothing  more  than 
a  man  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  service  to  us  chiefly 
as  an  example.  His  death  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  of 
any  good  man.  He  never  rose  from  the  dead,  and  He  will 
never  return  to  the  earth.” 

This  statement  was  not  specifically  declared  to  apply  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  there  are  some  who  express  fear 
of  such  condition  in  our  own  body.  As  far,  however,  as  the 
Commission  has  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  no  second  party  such  as  is  described  in  this  quota¬ 
tion.  And  we  believe  that  the  action  of  the  last  Genera! 
Assembly  in  appointing  this  Commission  to  study  causes  of 
unrest  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly 
“to  the  end  that  the  purity,  peace,  unity  and  progress  of 
the  Church  might  be  assured,”  is  evidence  that  the  Assem¬ 
bly  believed  in  its  own  evangelical  unity  and  in  the  evangelical 
unity  of  our  Church  at  large. 

(b)  But  even  though  our  Church  as  a  whole  is  evangelically 
united,  it  is  held  by  some  that  ultra  liberal  views  have  crept 
in  and  that  there  are  ministers  from  whose  preaching  and  faith 
the  supernatural  note  of  the  Gospel  has  faded.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  held  by  some  that  there  are  men  of  ultra  exclusive 
views  who  deny  the  true  liberty  of  Christ  and  who  misrepresent 
the  Gospel  to  men.  To  the  extent  that  these  things  are  true, 
they  constitute  grave  causes  of  unrest  which  should  be  dealt 
with  first  by  brotherly  counsel  and  then,  if  need  be,  by  suitable 
Presbyterial  action.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that  one  chief 
ground  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  failure  of  Presbyteries  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  proper  functions  in  connection  with  the  life  and 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  in  accordance  with  the  dear  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Form  of  Government,  (Chapter  X,  Section  VII,) 
and  of  the  Book  of  Discipline. 

Many  ministers  and  elders  are  without  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  and  history  of  our  Church.  During  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years,  of  3,186  new  names  on  our  roll  of  ministers,  1,883 
came  from  other  denominations.  They  now  represent  some  of 
our  most  useful  and  devoted  ministers,  but  they  and  all  of  us, 
both  ministers  and  elders,  need  to  study  diligently  the  Confes- 
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sion  and  polity  of  our  Church,  to  the  end  that  Presbyteries 
may  fulfil  their  indispensable  duties  toward  maintaining  “the 
peace,  purity,  unity  and  progress  of  the  Church.” 

(c)  It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  are  certain  differences 
of  doctrinal  view  that  have  developed,  which  lie  beyond  the 
bounds  of  any  questions  of  interpretation  or  meaning  of  terms 
of  subscription,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  the  fact 
of  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  that  these  represent  a  fundamental 
and  unavoidable  ground  of  division  of  opinion. 

5.  There  is  a  further  group  of  causes  of  unrest  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  We  refer  to  the  misunderstandings  and  misinforma¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  learned,  but  far  more  to  the  misjudg- 
ments  and  unfair  and  untrue  statements  which  have  been  made 
in  speech  and  in  printed  publications.  Whether  or  not  these 
be  actionable  under  the  laws  against  slander  and  libel,  they 
are  in  clear  violation  of  the  injunction  of  the  Church.  No 
one  can  realize  how  grave  and  extensive  the  moral,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  legal  offense  in  this  matter  has  been  unless  he  goes 
over,  as  we  have  had  to  do  under  the  instructions  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  statements  which  have  been  made.  If  we  are  to 
have  peace  and  purity  in  the  Church,  all  slander  and  mis¬ 
representation  must  he  brought  to  au  ciubj  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  must  be  allowed  to  bring  forth“ffis  fruits  among  us 
and  all  evil  speaking  must  be  put  away,  to  the  end  that 
“speaking  truth  in  love,  we  may  grow  up  in  all  things 
into  Him,  who  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  all  the 
body  fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  working  in  due  measure  of 
each  several  part,  jnaketh  the  increase  of  the  body  unto  -he 
building  up  of  itself  in  love.” 

III. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  UNITY  WITH  ITS 
HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Foremost  among  the  forces  making  for  unity  is  a  common 
faith  expressed  in  our  confessional  symbols,  but  intimately 
related  to  this,  and  defining  the  way  in  which  the  faith  is  to 
be  held  among  brethren  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  the 
constitutional  principle  of  toleration.  This  principle  has  been 
obscured  in  the  recent  controversies  which  have  agitated  the 
Church,  and  this  obscurity  underlies  many  of  the  causes  ot 
unrest  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section.  _  .  . 

Thus  far  the  Commission  has  put  emphasis  upon  the  opinions 
of  others  and  has  attempted  to  present  fairly  the  di! Berences 
of  view  which  are  unsettling  the  thought  of  the  Church  and 
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impairing  its  spiritual  life.  The  Commission  desires  now  to 
submit  some  of  its  own-  considerations  with  special  reference 
to  the  best  method  of  approach  to  the  problem  before  us. 

A  spiritual  revival  and  a  reeonsecration  of  every  life  to 
Christ  are  imperative  if  harmony  is  to  prevail  and  our  Church 
is  to  render  full  service.  Doubtless  everyone  will  assent  to 
this  statement.  In  all  our  discussions  its  truth  should  be 
assumed  as  a  prime  condition  of  accord.  We  must  begin  on 
our  knees,  with  confession  of  our  sins  and  sincere  repent¬ 
ance,  and  must  move  forward  in  the  spirit  of  renewed  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Master  and  of  closer  fellowship  with  Him  which 
will  conquer  our  selfishness,  pride  and  hardness,  and  will 
insure  in  us  humility  of  mind  and  the  purity  of  heart  which 
yields  a  vision  of  God. 

Following  this,  our  only  safe  and  successful  method  will  be 
found  in  the  field  of  constitutional  processes.  Our  Church, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  bound  together 
by  its  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  must  keep  it  together. 

Some  brethren  in  the  Church  hold  that  the  provisions  and 
statements  of  the  Constitution  are  specific  and  definite,  that 
the  very  language  itself  makes  an  end  of  controversy,  and  that 
this  language  has  been  confirmed  by  official  deliverances  of  a 
number  of  General  Assemblies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  claim  that  such 
reading  of  the  Constitution  is  unwarranted,  that  it  cannot 
fairly  carry  the  restricted  and  limited  construction  often  put 
upon  it,  and  that  some  official  deliverances  of  the  Assembly 
have  had  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  Constitution,  and  so  vir¬ 
tually  amending  it  by  extra-constitutional  processes.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  their  position,  they  quote  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  which  say,  “that  all  church  power,  whether  exercised 
by  the  body  in  general,  or  in  the  way  of  representation  by 
delegated  authority,  is  only  ministerial  and  declarative;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  manners;  that  no  church  judicatory  ought  to  pretend  to 
make  laws,  to  bind  the  conscience  in  virtue  of  their  own  author¬ 
ity;  and  that  all  their  decisions  should  be  founded  upon  the 
revealed  will  of  God.”  (Form  of  Government,  Chap.  I,  Sec¬ 
tion  VII.) 

These  differences,  we  are  convinced,  do  not  exclude  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  basic  unity.  Ardently  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  supporters  of  both  views  wish  to  promote  its  wel¬ 
fare  ;  both  desire  to  see  it  become  a  mightier  agency  in  the  hand 
of  God  for  extending  His  kingdom.  Surely  they  are  not  hope¬ 
lessly  apart  if  both  are  moved  by  a  deep  loyalty  to  our  Lord, 
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and  also  to  that  branch  of  the  Church  in  which  both  are  now 
privileged  to  serve. 

The  Commission  ventures  to  remind  the  General  Assembly 
that  while  the  Constitution  does  contain  affirmations  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  provisions  for  order  that  are  both  specific  and  defi¬ 
nite,  there  is  also  built  into  its  fabric  the  Christian  principle 
of  toleration.  The  language  of  some  of  the  central  doctrines 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  so  broad  as  to  give  an  im¬ 
pression  that  these  were  cast  in  such  terms  with  a  studied 
purpose  of  covering  differences  already  in  existence  when  the 
document  was  framed ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  when¬ 
ever,  in  its  entire  history,  divisions  and  separations  have 
vexed  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  weakened  its  work,  these 
breaches  have  been  healed,  if  healed  at  all,  by  a  return  to  the 
simple  and  hospitable  statements  of  the  Confession.  What 
stronger  witness  can  there  be  that,  if  the  principles  woven  into 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  phraseology  in  which  they  are 
expressed  tend  to  effect  reunions,  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
same  principles  and  a  correct  reading  of  the  language  defining 
them  will  tend  to  prevent  disunion? 

A  brief  review  o?  the  discussions  which  have  troubled  our 
Church  in  the  past  throws  a  revealing  light  upon  the  path 
which  we  are  now  treading.  Controversy  within  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  not  a  new  thing.  We  have  passed  this  way 
before. 

1.  The  first  of  these  controversies  within  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  ended  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Adopt¬ 
ing  Act  in  1729.  The  first  Presbytery,  formed  in  1708,  and  the 
first  Synod,  organised  in  1716,  fell  heir  to  the  discussions 
over  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  had  dis¬ 
tressed  the  churches  in  the  motherland  and  had  brought  divi¬ 
sion  into  the  Irish  Church.  Before  1729  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  was  divided  in  its  sentiment  regarding 
subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
the  first  President  of  Princeton,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  Church,  opposed  it.  He  said,  “I  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  Assembly’s  Confession  than  of  any  other  book  of  the  kind 
existent  in  the  world,  yet  I  don't  think  it  perfect.  I  know  it 
to  be  the  dictates  of  fallible  men,  and  I  know  of  no  law,  either 
of  religion  or  reason,  that  obliges  me  to  subscribe  to  it,”  The 
matter  was  keenly  debated  and  in  the  end  a  compromise  was 
effected.  The  Adopting  Act  was  worded  so  as  to  be  acceptable 
to  everyone,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  creedal  church.  The 
Adopting  Act  reads : 

“Although  the  Synod  do  not  claim  or  pretend  to  any  author¬ 
ity  of  imposing  our  faith  upon  other  men’s  consciences,  but 
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do  profess  our  just  dissatisfaction  with  and  absence  of  such 
impositions,  and  do  utterly  disclaim  all  legislative  power  and 
authority  in  the  Church,  being  willing  to  receive  one  another 
as  Christ  has  received  ns  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  admit  to 
fellowship  in  sacred  ordinances  all  such  as  we  have  grounds 

to  believe  Christ  will  at  last  admit  to  the  Kmgdom  ojheaven, 
yet  we  are  undoubtedly  obliged  to  take  care  that  the  fa* 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  he  kept  pure  and  nncon'up  .  among 
us,  and  so  handed  down  to  our  posterity.  And  do  Wole 
agree  that  all  the  ministers  of  this  Synod,  or  that  shall  here¬ 
after  be  admitted  into  this  Synod,  shall 

meat  in  and  approbation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  w  th  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  ot  the  Assembly  of  Divlne3 
Westminster,  as  being,  in  all  the  essential  ana  neeess  ry 
cles  good  forms  of  sonnd  words  and  systems  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  do  also  adopt  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms 
as  the  Confession  of  our  Faith.  And  we  do  also  agree  tuat 
all  the  Presbyteries  within  our  bounds  shall  always  taae  ea.e 
not  to  admit  any  candidate  for  the  ministry  into  toe  exercise 
of  the  sacred  function  nnless  he  declares  his  ag  eement 
opinion  with  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles  of  sa  d 
Confession,  either  by  subscribing  the  said  Confession  of  ra 
and  Catechisms,  or  by  a  verbal  declaration  of  their  assent 
thereto,  as  such  minister  or  candidate  shad  think  bes,.  And 
in  case  any  minister  of  this  Synod,  or  any  candidate  tor  the 
ministry,  shall  have  any  scruple  with  respect  to 
articles  of  said  Confession  or  Catechisms,  he  shall  at  -he  time 
of  his  making  said  declaration  declare  his  sentiments  to  the 
rresbyteir  or  Synod,  who  shall,  notwithstanding,  admit  him 
to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  within  our  bounds,  ana  to 
ministerial  communion,  if  the  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  judge 
his  scruple  or  mistake  to  be  only  about  articles  not  essential 
and  necessary  in  doctrine,  worship  or  government.  ®ut  ^  the 
Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  judge  such  ministers  or  candidates 
erroneous  in  essential  ami  necessary  articles  of  faith,  the 
Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  declare  them  uncapable  of  com¬ 
munion  with  them.  And  the  Synod  do  solemnly  gfree  that 
none  of  us  will  traduce  or  use  any  approbnous  term  Oj.  those 
that  differ  from  us  in  these  extra-essential  and  not  necessary 
points  of  doctrine,  but  treat  them  with  the  same  friendship, 
kindness  and  brotherly  love,  as  if  they  had  not  differed  from 
us  in  such  sentiments.” 

The  phrase  “essential  and  necessary  articles”,  thrice  repeated, 
contains  the  germ  of  differences  that  still  vex  the  Church. 
When  the  adopting  Act  was  enacted  the  particular  doctrine 
objected  to  was  the  submission  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 
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those  submitting  to  the  Act  objected  to  including  this  doctrine 
as  one  of  the  essential  and  necessary  articles.  The  principle 
incorporated  in  the  Act,  however,  has  a  wider  application. 

2.  The  second  controversy  resulted  not  in  union  but  in 
separation.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  issues 
which  led  to  the  division  of  the  Church  into  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Synod  of  New  York.  The  separation 
took  place  in  1741.  Differences  developing  out  of  the  revival 
with  which  Jonathan  Edwards  was  identified  led,  in  time,  to 
misrepresentation,  suspicion  and  distrust.  Men  in  the  min¬ 
istry  were  openly  charged  with  insincerity  and  heresy.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption,  however,  was  the  conten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  that,  as 
a  Presbytery,  it  had  exclusive  right  to  ordain  men  to  the 
Christian  ministry  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Synod.  The  Synod  divided  on  a  vote  of  12  to  10,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  calls  it  “a  disorderly  rupture.”  The  breach 
existed  until  1758,  when  a  union  was  effected  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  confidence  and  the  Standards  of  the  Church.  The 
question  of  the  right  of  Presbytery  to  the  final  decision  in  the 
matter  of  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry 
was  left  undecided. 

3.  The  third  controversy  led,  in  1810,  to  the  formation  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  The  General  Assembly 
had  been  instituted  in  1789,  its  powers  defined  and  restricted 
by  a  written  constitution,  and  the  present  form  of  subscription 
to  the  Standards  of  the  Church  adopted.  A  wide-spread  re¬ 
vival,  having  its  origin  in  Kentucky,  stirred  the  Church  into 
renewed  activity.  It  was  attended,  doubtless,  by  some  fanati¬ 
cism,  but  was  a  genuine  work  of  grace,  and  the  Church  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  new  problems  and  new  needs.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  were  ordained  who  made  a  qualifying 
subscription  to  the  Standards  of  the  Church,  and  the  crisis 
came  when  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland,  standing  upon  what 
it  claimed  to  be  its  rights,  and  in  opposition  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  General  Assembly,  ordained  men  who  were  not 
able  to  subscribe  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  in  1810  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed. 

This  breach  lasted  for  almost  a  century  and  was  healed 
after  the  Revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaratory  Act  in  1903.  In  the  deliverances  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1906,  preparatory  to  the  union  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  the  General  Assembly  made 
the  following  pronouncement :  “That  ministers,  ruling  elders, 
and  deacons,  in  expressing  approval  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  as  revised  in  1903,  are  required  to  assent  only 
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to  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  therein,  and  not  to  every 
particular  statement  in  it;  and  inasmuch  as  the  two  Assem¬ 
blies  meeting  in  1904  did  declare  that  there  was  then  a  suft- 
dent  agreement  between  the  systems  of  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Confession  of  the  two  Churches  to  warrant  the  Union 
of  the  Churches,  therefore  the  change  of  doctrinal  Standards 
resulting  from  the  Union  involves  no  change  of  belief  on  the 
part  of  any  who  were  ministers,  ruling  elders,  or  deacons  in 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.” 

The  reunion  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  effected  in  1908  by  constitutional  processes  on  the  basis 
„f  mutual  confidence  and  the  Standards  of  the  Church  as 
amended  in  1903,  no  action  being  taken  on  the  right  of  toe 
Presbytery  to  have  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  ordination 
of  candidates  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  . 

4.  The  fourth  crisis  in  the  Church  issued  in  the  division 
known  as  the  Old  School  and  the  New  School.  The  history 
which  led  up  to  this  separation  in  1837  is  complex  and  involved. 
There  were  several  contributing  causes.  The  Act  of  Union 
adopted  in  1801,  by  means  of  which  Congregational  ministers 
had  voting  power  in  the  General  Assembly  and  Presbyterian 
ministers  tbe  right  to  vote  in  Congregational  Associations, 
was  the  chief  contributing  cause,  but  doctrinal  differences  also 
created  suspicion  and  mistrust.  It  was  declared  in  the  so-called 
“Act  of  Testimony”,  that  “Presbyteries  were  convulsed  by 
collusions  and  Synods  and  Assemblies  made  theatres  for  the 
open  display  of  humiliating  scenes  of  human  passion  and 
weakness.”  The  issue  ebbed  and  flowed  with  successive  Assem¬ 
blies  and  in  1837  the  disruption  took  place.  The  separation 
lasted  until  1870,  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  and  was  finally 
healed  on  the  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  the  spirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion  and  the  Standards  of  the  Church  which  had  been  accepted 
and  subscribed  by  each  of-the  uniting  Churches. 

From  this  brief  review  one  conclusion  is  inescapable;  divi¬ 
sions  and  schisms  have  not  cured  theological  controversy  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  the  question  he  raised  as  to 
whether  the  issues  under  consideration  today  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  those  which  occasioned  unrest  and  division  in  the 
past,  the  answer  is  that  those  engaged  in  debating  them 
believed  that  the  questions  then  at  stake  were  vital  to  the 
Gospel  of  redemption.  Prior  to  the  division  of  1741  it  was 
stated  before  the  Synod  that  certain  views  held  by  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  “do  entirely  overset  all  supernatural  religion, 


render  regeneration  a  vain  and  needless  thing,  and  involve  a 
crimson  blasphemy  against  tbe  blessed  God.”  In  the  circular 
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letter  sent  out  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  this  Assembly 
set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  New  School  as  being  “in  fact 
another  Gospel ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  faithfully 
adhere  to  their  public  standards  to  walk  with  those  who  adopt 
such  opinions  with  either  comfort  or  confidence.” 

The  experience  of  the  past  teaches  us  many  valuable  lessons. 
Certain  of  our  State  constitutions  set  forth  the  principle  in 
these  terms :  “A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  principles  of  self 
government  is  essential  to  maintain  the  blessings  of  liberty.” 
From  the  events  of  our  own  history  we  cull  the  remedy  for 
many  of  our  present  ills.  Two  controlling  facts  emerge.  One 
is,  that  the  Presbyterian  system  admits  of  diversity  of  view 
where  the  core  of  truth  is  identical.  Another  is,  that  the 
Church  has  fiourished  best  and  showed  most  clearly  the  good 
hand  of  God  upon  it,  when  it  laid  aside  its  tendencies  to  stress 
these  differences,  and  put  the  emphasis  on  its  unity  of  spirit. 

Our  constitution,  like  the  tables  of  the  law,  has  two  aspects. 
It  deals  not  only  with  our  duties  to  God,  but  also  with  our 
relations  to  each  other,  and  these  are  equally  imperative.  Our 
Lord  Himself  condensed  all  the  commandments  into  two, 
which  are  specific  on  the  divine  and  human  relationships,  and 
said  “On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets.”  The  Church  at  large  should  illustrate,  as  well  as 
demonstrate,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  bind  up  wounds  and 
to  soften  animosities ;  and  such,  we  are  convinced,  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  incorporating  in  the  Presbyterian  Constitution,  the 
obligation  for  brethren  to  maintain  a  patient,  considerate  and 
brotherly  attitude  toward  each  other.  The  various  groups  in 
the  present  discussion  declare  their  approval  of  and  adherence 
to  our  Constitution.  These  declarations  must  be  accepted  as 
sincere.  All  assert  that  the  Constitution  is  the  only  adequate 
test  of  Presbyterianism.  The  Church  has  many  times  solved 
its  difficulties  by  this  criterion  alone. 

The  principle  of  toleration  when  rightly  conceived  and  frank¬ 
ly  and  fairly  applied  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  constitution 
as  are  any  of  the  doctrines  stated  in  that  instrument.  Not 
only  is  the  principle  expressed  in  definite  terms,  but  its  place 
and  authority  as  a  part  of  our  organic  law  is  further  indicated 
in  a  number  of  articles  by  clear  and  necessary  implication. 
Furthermore,  it  is  recognized  through  unbroken  practice  in 
the  administration  of  our  form  of  government  and  our  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Toleration  as  a  principle  applicable  within  the  Presbyterian 
Church  refers  to  an  attitude  and  a  practice  according  to  which 
the  status  of  a  minister  or  other  ordained  officer,  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  fellowship  is  extended  to  him,  even  though  he  may 
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held  some  views  that  are  individual  on  points  not  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  system  of  faith  which  the  Church  professes. 
Presbyterianism  is  a  great  body  of  belief,  but  it  is  more  than 
a  belief ;  it  is  also  a  tradition,  a  controlling  sentiment.  The  ties 
which  bind  us  to  it  are  not  of  the  mind  only;  they  are  ties  of 
the  heart  as  well.  There  are  people  who,  despite  variant, 
opinions,  can  never  be  at  home  in  any  other  communion.  They 
were  born  into  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  love  its  name, 
its  order  and  its  great  distinctive  teachings.  In  its  fellowship 
they  have  a  precious  inheritance  from  their  forbears.  Their 
hearts  how  at  its  altars  and  cherish  a  just  pride  in  its  noble 
history.  Attitudes  and  sentiments  like  these  are  treasures 
which  should  not  be  undervalued  hastily  nor  cast  aside  lightly. 
A  sound  policy  of  constitutional  toleration  is  designed  to  con¬ 
serve  such  assets  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
endangering  the  basic  positions  of  the  Church. 

The  liberty  which  toleration  allows  is  not  to  be  judged 
finally  by  individuals.  It  is  freedom  with  boundaries,  and  these 
boundaries  are  fixed  by  constitutional  authority.  Perhaps 
we  are  prone  to  forget  that  toleration  begins  with  the  mass. 
It  is  the  self-imposed  restraint  which  an  organized  body 
lays  upon  its  own  action.  Either  by  a  written  constitu¬ 
tion  or  by  prevailing  practice  an  organization  draws  lines 
beyond  which  it  pledges  itself  not  to  pass.  It  delimits  areas 
which  it  will  not  invade,  and  within  these  areas  the  individual 
member  of  the  organization  has  freedom.  The  entire  body 
exercises  its  own  liberty  first,  in  voluntarily  circumscribing 
the  field  of  its  action,  and  this,  in  turn,  guarantees  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  outside  of  such  limits. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  question  arises  as  to 
where  these  limits  are,  the  issue  must  be  decided  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  not  by  the  individual  member  of  it.  As  applied 
within  the  Presbyterian  Church,  this  means  that  such  issues 
will  be  determined  either  generally,  by  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  or  particularly,  by  Presbyterial  authority,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  constitutional  right  of  appeal. 

Toleration  does  not  involve  any  lowering  of  the  Standards. 
It  does  not  weaken  the  testimony  of  the  Church  as  to  its 
assured  convictions.  It  does  not  imply  that  support  is  offered 
to  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  brother’s  error.  But  it  does 
mean  that  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  patience  is  exercised  by  the 
body  of  the  Church  toward  those  deemed  to  be  at  fault  in  some 
of  their  beliefs,  remembering  our  own  proneness  to  err,  in  order 
that  by  the  manifestation  of  such  graces,  and  by  prayer, 
together  with  fidelity  in  our  own  witnessing,  all,  finally,  may 
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be  brought  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the 
truth,  and  led  into  a  convincing  compliance  with  the  Master’s 
new  commandment  that  His  disciples  should  love  one  another. 
The  principle  here  set  forth  can  not  be  better  stated  than  is 
done  in  the  Form  of  Government,  Chap.  I,  Section  V : 

“That  while  under  the  conviction  of  the  above  principle,  they 
think  it  necessary  to  make  effectual  provision,  that  all  who  are 
admitted  as  teachers,  be  sound  in  the  faith;  they  also  believe 
that  there  are  truths  and  forms,  with  respect  to  which  men  of 
good  characters  and  principles  may  differ.  And  in  all  these 
they  think  it  the  duty  both  of  private  Christians  and  societies, 
to  exercise  mutual  forbearance  towards  each  other.” 

IV. 

POWER  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  EFFECT 
OF  ITS  ACTIONS 

Another  constitutional  principle  which  must  be  recognized 
and  applied,  relates  to  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  effect  of  Assembly  actions.  There  appears  to  have 
been  much  confusion  in  the  thinking  of  the  Church  regarding 
this  general  subject. 

Until  recently  our  Church  has  labored  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  having  no  continuing  body  of  judicial  officers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  study  and  define  the  principles,  and  to  analyze 
and  classify  the  precedents  and  deliverances  which  express  our 
conceptions  of  applied  ecclesiastical  authority.  Even  now  the 
tenure  of  membership  in  the  Permanent  Judicial  Commission 
is  so  brief  that  one  scarcely  becomes  settled  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties,  before  his  term  of  office  expires.  Previous 
to  the  institution  of  the  Permanent  Judicial  Commission,  these 
matters  were  handled  usually  by  bodies  appointed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  as  need  for  them  might  arise.  The  result  has 
been  that  until  a  comparatively  late  date,  no  person  or  group 
of  persons  has  been  designated  officially  to  keep  these  matters 
under  continuing  investigation.  Only  as  individual  minds  and 
temperamental  interest  may  have  inclined  in  that  direction, 
and  this  without  authority,  has  there'  been  any  orderly  and 
sustained  canvass  of  the  problems  involved.  As  a  consequence, 
inconsistencies,  and  even  some  contradictions  appear  in  this 
field  along  the  path  of  onr  Church’s  history.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  principles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  appear  to  be  sound  in  logic  and  well  established  in 

practice.  .  . 

1.  The  General  Assembly  is  not  heir  to  all  the  powers  of 
The  (General)  Synod.  This  is  a  distinction  often  ignored  by 
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those  who  quote  the  actions  of  The  (General)  Synod,  as  though 
its  authority  passed  over  unchanged  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  (General)  Synod  was  composed  of  all  the  ministers  in  the 
denomination  and  of  a  representative  from  the  session  of 
every  particular  church.  The  (General)  Synod  was  the  whole 
Church.  Supreme  authority  inhered  in  it.  The  (General) 
Synod  had  no  constitution  except  that  which  belonged  to  its 
own  nature  and  to  the  nature  of  the  Presbyterian  system, 
besides  such  statements  and  decisions  as,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  supreme  power,  it  chose  to  make.  By  the  same  power,  it 
could  rescind  or  alter  any  of  these  actions  without  reference 
to  any  superior  authority.  The  Adopting  Act  is  a  case  in  point. 
This  measure  was  not  referred  to  the  Church  through  any  other 
channel,  because  the  Church  was  deemed  to  be  fully  present 
in  The  (General)  Synod  itself.  The  same  is  true  of  the  reunion, 
in  1758,  of  the  two'  divisions  of  the  body  which  had  separated 
in  1741.  It  is  true  also  of  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  organic  law  in  its  original  form  was  never  remitted 
to  the  Presbyteries  for  ratification.  Even  in  so  vital  a  matter, 
the  power  of  The  (General)  Synod  was  complete  and  final. 

There  was  some  similarity  between  The  (General)  Synod 
and  the  British  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of  both 
bodies  from  restraints,  except  as  those  restraints  inhered  in 
the  character  of  the  institutions  themselves,  and  in  the  will 
of  their  members,  guided,  but  not  controlled,  by  precedents. 
There  was  no  formal,  defined  or  written  constitution.  Prece¬ 
dent  and  history  and  the  experience  of  similar  bodies  through¬ 
out  the  world  had  their  effect,  but  the  force  of  all  of  these 
could  be  set  aside.  To  quote  actions  of  The  (General)  Synod 
therefore,  as  though  they  constituted  controlling  precedents 
as  to  the  methods  by  which  similar  actions  may  be  taken  by 
the  General  Assembly,  is  clearly  inadmissible. 

A  fact  supporting  this  last  statement  is  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  limited,  defined,  and  delegated  powers.  It  has 
another  authority  above  it,  namely,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  The  General  Assembly  did  not  make  the  Constitution 
[although  the  (General)  Synod  did  make  it],  but  the  Con¬ 
stitution  made  the  General  Assembly.  Herein  is  the  chief 
difference  between  the  two  bodies. 

The  only  way  by  which  the  General  Assembly  can  bring 
about  a  change  in  our  Form  of  Government,  Book  of  Discipline 
or  Directory  for  Worship  is  by  proposing  the  change  to  the 
Presbyteries,  and  having  it  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
Presbyteries,  Before  any  amendments  or  alterations  in  our 
Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  General  Assembly,  they  must  be 
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favorably  acted  upon  by  a  committee  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  in  numbers  not  less  than  fifteen,  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  its  action  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 
and  they  must  thereafter  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Presbyteries. 

If  The  (General)  Synod,  as  respects  its  powers,  may  be 
compared  with  the  British  Parliament,  the  General  Assembly 
may  be  likened  to  the  three  departments  of  the  United  States 
Government  combined  in  one,  the  executive,  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial.  The  General  Assembly  exercises  all  of  these 
functions  though  without  confusing  them.  In  our  system  of 
national  government,  each  of  these  departments  exercises  lim¬ 
ited  and  delegated  authority.  No  one  of  them  is  a  law  unto 
itself — not  even  the  Supreme  Court.  The  powers  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  conferred  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  cannot  transcend  these 
powers  against  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  without  introducing  anarchy  into  the  people’s  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  General  Assembly  sits  sometimes  in  an  executive 
and  administrative  capacity ;  again  it  may  act  as  a  legislative 
body;  and  yet  again  as  a  judicial  tribunal;  but  always  with 
restricted  powers. 

In  the  performance  of  each  of  these  functions,  the  General 
Assembly  possesses  a  somewhat  different  character.  The 
failure  to  distinguish  among  these  functions  performed  by 
the  Assembly,  as  they  have  been  distinguished  in  our  American 
civil  government,  is  the  cause  of  some  of  the  confusion  which 
has  crept  into  our  minds  regarding  this  matter. 

2.  From  the  above  statement  of  principles  it  follows  that 
at  least  three  differing  methods  of  setting  precedents  and 
enacting  laws  within  the  Presbyterian  Church  must  be  sep¬ 
arated  in  our  thinking. 

(1)  There  will  be  no  question,  perhaps,  regarding  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  acts  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Every  one  recognises  the  scope  and  effect  of  these  powers  when 
exercised.  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  that  deliver¬ 
ances  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  it  is  sitting  either  in  its 
legislative  or  administrative  capacity,  should  be  clearly  distin¬ 
guished  from  decisions  in  judicial  cases  when  the  Assembly 
exercises  the  powers  of  a  judicial  court ;  and  these  in  turn  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ordainment  of  organic  law  by 
the  processes  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  referred  to 
above.  When  the  General  Assembly  as  a  non- judicial  body 
makes  deliverances,  they  are  entitled  to  great  respect  and 
deference,  but  they  are  subject  to  modification  or  repeal  at 
any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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(2)  When,  however,  the  General  Assembly  acts  m  its 
judicial  character,  the  effect  is  different,  that  is,  if  we  are  to 
follow  the  practices  established  in  the  civil  sphere,  now  uecome 
a  part  of  the  thought  of  our  people,  and  we  know  of  no  other 
course  so  safe.  A  judicial  case  is  heard  upon  issues  clearly 
presented,  upon  notice  to  and  full  argument  by  the  parties 
and  it  is  decided  after  mature  deliberation.  No  rule  is  laid 
down  in  such  a  case  that  is  not  applicable  to  the  facts  and 
determinative  of  the  issues. 

When  a  judicial  case  which  comes  to  the  General  Assembly 
by  constitutional  procedure,  a  case  which  is  issued  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  judgment  entered,  the  matter  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  the  judgment  in  that  particular  case  is  final. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  does  not 
provide  for  any  higher  judicial  tribunal  than  the  General 
Assembly,  and  an  end  of  litigation  must  be  reached  somewhere. 
The  decision  in  such  a  case  stands  as  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
precedent  until  altered  or  reversed. 

The  General  Assembly  has  the  power  in  its  judicial  capacity 
to  record  a  contrary  judgment  in  another  case,  resting  upon  a 
state  of  facts  similar  to,  or  precisely  the  same  as,  those  of  the 
former  case.  The  General  Assembly  has  power  to  do  this  at 
the  same  sitting  of  the  court  (though  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  it  would  do  so),  and  any  succeeding  Assembly  also  can 
create  such  new  precedents,  by  the  same  means  of  a  judicial 
decision  in  a  specific  case.  > 

(3)  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  something  entirely  different 
from  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It 
would  be  intolerable  if  the  General  Assembly,  whose  powers 
are  limited  by  the  Constitution,  could,  even  when  sitting  as 
a  judicial  court,  amend  by  indirection,  the  organic  law  of  the 
Church,  which  contains  within  itself  provisions  for  effecting 
orderly  change.  No  one  contends  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  the  power  to  amend  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  by  adding  to  or  taking  from  it,  its  function  being 
limited  to  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in  eases  of  am¬ 
biguity.  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  be 
amended  only  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries 
acting  concurrently,  according  to  methods  defined  in  the 
Constitution  and  already  referred  to. 

3.  It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  make  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  judgment  which  is  rendered  in  any 
particular  case,  and  the  reasoning  on  which  that  judgment 
rests.  The  reasoning  may  be  faulty,  and  may  be  open  to 
attack  In  another  action,  but  so  far  as  that  original  case  is 
concerned,  the  judgment  stands.  It  is  not  unheard  of  that 
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a  court  may  accept  the  contentions  of  a  litigant,  but  for 
entirely  different  reasons  from  those  adduced  in  the  briefs. 
It  has  also  been  known  that  a  court  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion,  but  may  support  it  by  reasoning  which  is  not 
correct.  Thus  it  is  that  a  principle  enunciated  in  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  last  resort  is  always  subject  to  challenge  when 
it  is  sought  to  apply  that  principle  in  later  cases,  either  because 
the  principle  itself  is  deemed  to  be  faulty,  or  because  the  rea¬ 
sons  presented  in  support  of  it  are  thought  to  be  not  sound. 

At  this  point  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  challenging  of  a  principle  laid  down  in  a 
decision  of  any  supreme  judicial  tribunal  will  be  undertaken 
with  great  reluctance  and  under  a  sense  of  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  one  assumes  in  doing  so.  As  a  matter  of  practice  in 
the  civil  courts,  there  has  been  strong  disposition,  which  has 
hardened  almost  into  a  fixed  rule,  to  let  such  principles 
stand.  However,  the  fact  is  plain  and  unquestioned  that 
courts  of  supreme  authority  have  been  known,  on  sufficient 
occasion,  to  reverse  their  own  conclusions  and  not  infrequently 
they  modify  them  appreciably.  And  anyone  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  who  believes  the  issue  at  stake  to  be  vital  and 
imperative  has  the  right,  in  a  new  case,  to  plead  for  relief 
in  later  decisions  and  should  have  the  privilege  of  doing  ss>, 
if  he  show  sincerity  and  conscientiousness,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  any  reflection  upon  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  and 
to  its  institutions. 

The  above  principles,  if  rightly  applied  in  a  spirit  that  seeks 
accommodation  and  concord,  should  he  capable  of  meeting,  in 
so  far  as  legal  procedure  can  meet  them,  some  phases  of  the 
situation  which  we  are  now  facing. 


V. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  principles  which  we  have  discussed  in  the  two  preceding 
sections,  by  no  means  exhaust  the  questions  at  issue.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  those  remaining  to  be  considered  is 
the  relative  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  regards  matters  over  which  the  Presbytery  has 
original  jurisdiction.  The  rights  of  the  Presbyteries  and  the 
limits  of  their  independency  is  a  question  that  has  been 
involved  in  at  least  two  of  the  historic  divisions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  that  of  1741  and  that  of  1810,  but  it  never 
has  been  fully  and  definitely  settled.  Divisions  in  which  it 
played  a  part  have  been  healed  by  passing  it  over.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Presbyteries  in  licensing  and  ordaining  candi- 
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dates  for  the  ministry  runs  down  and  roots  itself  in  this 
broader  principle  of  the  relation  between  Presbytery  and 
Assembly,  and  of  the  full  discharge  by  each  body  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  functions. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  general  problem  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “review  and  control”  as  used  in  our  Constitution. 
There  are  a  number  of  questions  which  can  be  asked  on  this 
point,  and  they  are  being  asked,  as  already  indicated  in  the 
paragraphs  of  this  report  dealing  with  causes  of  unrest  They 
demand  an  answer. 

It  is  desirable  also  to  secure  a  more  exact  definition  of  the 
phrase  “essential  and  necessary  articles  of  faith”  and  of  the 
authority  to  determine  such  articles.  This  phrase  has  long 
been  prominent  in  our  terminology,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  and  confusion. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  deal  adequately  with  these  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  work  which  it  was 
appointed  to  do  will  not  be  complete  "until  a  study  of  them 
has  been  made  and  conclusions  reported. 

It  is  evident  to  the  Commission  that  these  matters  cannot 
be  dealt  with  successfully  off-hand.  A  hasty  settlement  may 
prove  to  be  no  settlement  at  all.  Interests  are  too  sacred  and 
feeling  too  strong  to  admit  of  a  treatment  of  the  subject  which 
does  not  take  account  of  the  healing  effects  of  time.  There 
must  be  time  for  conference  and  fellowship,  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  opposing  attitudes,  the  harmonising  of  divergent  opin¬ 
ions,  and  for  the  bringing  together  of  positions  that  seem  to 
be  apart. 

There  must  be  occasion  and  opportunity  for  those  not  in 
accord  to  try  to  work  together  upon  the  basis  of  principles 
acknowledged  by  all,  but  freshly  defined  and  commonly  under¬ 
stood.  The  Church  seeking  peace  must  wait  for  the  spirit  of 
peace  to  spread  and  for  a  full  maturing  of  the  purpose  to 
attain  peace. 

The  Commission  is  profoundly  convinced  that  above  all 
issues  in  importance  and  before  every  other  proposal  designed 
to  unite  our  thinking  and  our  spiritual  interest,  is  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  of  a  quickened  loyalty  to  our  Church,  to  its 
historic  standards,  and  to  our  living  Lord.  Any  settlement 
which  promises  to  hold  together  the  great  masses  of  our  min¬ 
isters  and  members  must  be  one  which  guarantees  that  through 
their  unbroken  ranks  shall  ring  the  note  of  undying  allegiance 
to  the  Son  of  God  as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 
IT  IS  RECOMMENDED : 

1.  That  the  General  Assembly  approve  the  foregoing  report 
and  commend  it  to  the  Church  for  study  as  a  statement  of 
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facts  and  a  definition  of  certain  general  principles  which  tend 
to  clarify  the  issues  involved  in  the  recent  discussions,  and  as 
furnishing  a  common  ground  upon  which  all  members  of  the 
Church  may  stand,  and  from  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
and  the  leading  of  His  Spirit,  all  may  move  forward  to  more 
complete  harmony  of  opinion  and  to  full  brotherly  accord  in 
spirit. 

2.  That  in  fnrtherance  of  these  purposes,  the  Commission 
be  continued  for  another  year  and  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  considering  further  the  questions  referred  to  in  this  report 
as  not  yet  'having  been  brought  under  full  investigation,  and 
all  other  remaining  questions  relating  to  the  general  subject, 
and  that  it  report  on  these  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

3.  That  the  General  Assembly  while  welcoming  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  great  theological  and  practical  issues  lays  upon  the 
consciences  of  ministers  and  members,  the  duty  of  exercising 
patience  and  forbearance,  and  of  refraining  from  public  ex¬ 
pression  of  hasty  or  harsh  judgments  of  the  motives  of  breth¬ 
ren  whose  hearts  are  fully  known  only  to  God;  especially 
from  bringing  against  individuals  “in  a  calumniating  man¬ 
ner,”  and  not  in  the  legally  prescribed  way,  charges  which 
assail  their  loyalty  as  Presbyterian  ministers  or  ruling 
elders,  and  even  their  Christian  belief,  and  which  otherwise 
tend  to  weaken  their  influence  as  servants  of  Christ  in  His 
Church ;  so  that  discussion  of  the  serious  problems  affecting  the 
welfare  of  our  Church,  in  so  far  as  discussion  may  seem  wise 
or  necessary,  may  proceed  in  a  way  that  will  persuade  the 
minds  and  win  the  hearts  of  men,  stimulate  the  Church  to 
greater  activity  in  carrying  forward  its  task  and  encourage  all 
to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works. 

4.  That  this  Assembly  records  its  unshaken  loyalty  to  the 
whole  body  of  evangelical  truth,  and  more  specifically,  that  it 
declares  its  purpose  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  our  Church 
and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  historic  and  corporate 
witness  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  He  is  represented  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  system  o?  doctrine  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


(Signed) 
ALFRED  H.  BARR. 

HUGH  T.  KERR. 

MARK  A.  MATTHEWS. 
LAPSLEY  A.  Me  A  FEE. 
HARRY  C.  ROGERS. 
WILLIAM  O.  THOMPSON. 
EDGAR  W.  WORK. 


JOHN  M.  T.  FINNEY. 
JOHN  H.  DeWITT. 
EDWARD  D.  DUFFIELD. 
CHEESMAN  A.  HERRICK. 
NELSON  H.  LOOMIS. 
NATHAN  G.  MOORE. 
ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 


HENRY  C.  SWEARINGEN, 

Chairman. 
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for  “Sympathetic  Study”  of 
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|  STIRRED  BY  MACHEN  CASE 


Modernists  Block  Any  Action  on 
Confirmation  of  His  Election 
to  Apologetics  Chair. 


Spec'iaj  to  The  New  York  Times. 
BALTIMORE,  Md.,  June  2.-Bitter 
antagonisms  within  the  Faculty  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  were 
aired  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  today, 

1  after  which  the  Assembly  refused  to 
confirm  the  election  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  seminary  of  the  Rev. 

1  Dr.  J  Gresham  Machen  to  the  Stuart 
‘  Jessup  Chair  of  Apologetics  and  Chris- 
'  tian  Ethics.  He  is  at  present  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

The  action  was  taken  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  minority  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Theological  Seminaries  rec¬ 
ommending  that  Dr.  Machen  be  con¬ 
firmed  and  the  adoption  of  a  majority 
report  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  special  committee  of  three  ministers 
and  two  Elders  to  make  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  study  of  conditions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  Princeton  Seminary  and  to 
cooperate  responsively  with  seminary 
leaders  in  striving  to  adjust  and  har- 
-  ize  differences  and  to  report  to  the 
'  ‘“mbly. 

llary  the  Assembly  voted  to 
tion,  either  in  approval  or 
of  Dr.  Machen’s  election 
.  uie  committee  reported, 
was  brought  out  in  the  debate 
*t  Dr.  Machen.  who  is  credited  with 
clonging  to  the  Fundamentalist  group 
a  the  Church,  had  vigorously  opposed 
he  election  of  Professor  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  a  fellow  Faculty  member,  as 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly  last  year 
and  that  he  had  been  responsible  for 
the  deposition  of  Dr.  Erdman  from 
his  post  as  student  adviser  at  the 
seminary,  an  office  he  had  held  for 
twenty  years. 

|  Says  Prohibition  "Was  a  FacTTir. 

Although  it  was  not  mentioned  on 
the  floor,  Dr.  Machen’s  opposition  to 
a  resolution  endorsing  prohibition  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
i  recently  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

•  Clarence  E.  Macartney  of  Philadel- 
i  phia  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  rea- 
5  sons  for  the  action  of  the  Assembly.  % 
i  The  Rev.  George  N.  Luccock  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  in  presenting  the  ma- 
->  jority  report,  said  it  was  offered  re- 
f  luctantly,  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
Y  and  that  the  committee  mentioned  r«o 

-  one  personally,  as  it  did  not  want  "an 
e  honored  name  to  be  bandied  about  in 

the  Assembly  like  a  football.” 

•t  "The  opposition  originated  with 

-  Princeton  patriots,”  said  Dr.  Luccock, 
e  "and  no  question  of  theology  or  schol¬ 
ia  arship  or  character  is  involved.  The 
n  habits  of  life  of  the  man  in  question 
e  show  him  to  be  an  upright,  clean, 
s  Christian  gentleman. 

"The  difference  is  between  those  who 

-  want  an  immediate  verdict  and  those 
who  would  wait  until  the  Investigat¬ 
ing  Committee  reports.  The  difference 
is  between  those  who  insist  on  charges 

„  which,  if  true,  would  disqualify  a  man 
>  from  boldine  the  C-h»Jr  ?  A«oJ ogeeies 
and  *  Christian  Ethics.  The  charge  is 
made  that  the  professor  is  tempera¬ 
mentally  defective  and  stern  and  harsn 
in  his  judgment  of  those  who  disagree 
1  with  him.” 

Urges  Confirmation. 


"The  only  thing  you  cannot  do,  is  to 
lo  nothing,”  pleaded  the  Rev.  Thomas 
3.  Dickson  of  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  in 
offering  the  minority  report.  "You 
2an  only  either  confirm  or  refuse  lo 
confirm.  The  Board  of  Directors  at 
the  seminary  elected  Dr.  Machen  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  9,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  definite  facts,  we  must  appeal  to 
the  Assembly  to  uphold  such  a  large 
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majority.  _.  . 

"Dr.  Machen  ought  to  be  confirmed 
iecause  ot  his  magnificent  ability  to 
mpart  knowledge  and  his  reputation 
hroughout  the  world  as  a  theologian. 

am  the  only  alumnus  of  Princeton 
in  the  committee,  and  am  moved  in 
irging  this  report  by  the  passion  of 
ove  for  my  alma  mater." 

Dr.  John  B.  Laird  of  Philadelphia, 
nee  President  of  the  Board  of  Dirac- 
ors  of  the  seminary,  said  that  body 
vould  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 

deplore  this  situation  and  knew 
lOthing  of  It  until  we  came”  Dr. 
Laird  went  on.  "It  pains  our  hearts. 
We  did  not  know  we  were  faithless 

Continued  on  rage  Four. 


FLORIDA;  .'>  TRAINS  DAILY 
-tbreo  :t  them  one  night  out— via  Penn- 
Ultntlc  Coa»t  Line.  1,21®  Broadway  Advt, 


| PRESBYTERY  VOTES 
PRINCETON  INQUIRY 

Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  4. 

to  our  trust.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
Or.  Machen  has  won  such  distinction 
i  few  men  achieve.  He  is  the  first 
in  in  vears  to  be  elected  to  a  pro- 
jjsorship  at  the  seminary  on  a  single 
^lot.  He  has  a  few  tempermental 
'osyncrasies,  but  where  is  the  man 
genius  who  has  not?  I  thank  God 
••  the  temperamental  peculiarities  of 
teachers.” 

:  was  evident  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ross  Stevenson,  President  of  the 
Inceton  Seminary,  was  deeply  moved 
the  debate. 

There  is  not  a  doctrinal  difference 
our  Faculty,  and  there  are  no  con¬ 
ations  about  any  theological  dis- 
eeinents,”  he  said.  "The  committee 
,  year  found  every  member  of  the 
>ulty  loyal,  but  exhortations  of  tne 
nmittee  were  not  regarded  and  per- 
rnl  differences  of  opinion  continued, 
th  opprobrium  cast  on  various  mem- 
s  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  because 
ne  of  us  stand  for  the  spirit  mam- 
ted  in  the  report  of  the  commission 
'Ifteen  that  there  is  difficulty. 

’here  are  honored  men  on  this  plat- 
n  who  could  not  be  invited  to  the 
iceton  Theological  Seminary  be- 
,se  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
iwn  by  those  who  believe  the  time 
s  come  to  make  the  differences 
*ar.  Their  plea  is  that  now  is  the 
no  *o  draw  lines  in  our  Church.  This 
ec'  i.  I  say,  is  involved  in  that  situ- 
It  is  involved,  as  it  was  last 
in  discrediting  Dr.  Erdman  and 
sing  him  as  Moderator,  and  also 
epoalng  him  from  the  position  he 
,  held  for  twenty  years  as  Student 
visor.  Wliv,  one  student  came  to 
e  and  asked.  'In  what  way  was  Dr. 
•dman  a  heretic?' 

'It  is  manifested  this  year  in  opposi- 
n  to  the  report  of  the  commission 
fifteen.  We  are  the  agency  of  the 
ibined  old  school  and  new  school, 
l  my  ambition  as  President  of  the 
linary  is  to  have  it  represent  the 
ole  Presbyterian  Church  and  not 
particular  faction  of  it.  What  I 
,il  is  to  have  the  light  thrown  on 
on  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
whole  institution.  If  there  is  to 
udgment.  let  it  fall  where  it  will, 
let  the  seminary  go  forward  in 
its  founders.” 

Machen's  Loyalty. 
b-H„.  reason  for  making  a  plea 
one  of  our  colleagues  is  our  duty 
stand  for  the  faith  of  the  Presby- 
lan  Church,"  declared  Professor  Os- 
ud  T.  Allis,  a  Fundamentalist  mem- 
r  of  the  seminary  faculty.  "Dr. 
ichen  has  served  the  seminary  with 


loyalty  and  devotion  for  twenty  years, 
an  outstanding  exponent  of  the  faith 
delivered  by  the  saints.  You  cannot 
refuse  to  endorse  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  without  reflecting 
on  Dr.  Machen. 

"I  am  told  that  Dr.  Stevenson  told 
Dr.  Machen  he  could  count  on  his  sup¬ 
port,  and  that  Dr.  Stevenson  told  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  he  believed 
the  election  of  Dr.  Machen  was  for 
the  beat." 

"I  told  Dr.  Machen,"  Dr.  Stevenson 
Interjected,  "that  as  long  as  I  was 
President  of  the  seminary  any  man  In 
office  could  count  on  my  i  supporting 
him,  and  I  told  Dr.  Maitland  Alex¬ 
ander  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  majority,  they  had  probably  done 
what  was  best  from  their  standpoint 
In  electing  Dr.  Machen,  but  I  said, 
•You  know  this  man  has  serious  lim¬ 
itations.'  Dr.  Alexander  answered, 
‘Yes,  and  I  labored  with  him  until  1 
or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.’  ” 

"The  reason  the  Board  of  Directors 
labored  with  him,"  returned  Dr.  Allis, 
"was  to  Induce  him  to  accept  the  of¬ 
fice  to  which  he  has  been  elected." 

A  roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  the 
floor  of  the  auditorium,  but  the  stern 
lines  of  Dr.  Allis's  face  did  not  relax 
and  he  stood  grim  and  silent  until  it 
had  subsided.  Then  he  sat  down. 

Says  Princeton  Is  "True.” 

"It  has  been  my  earnest  purpose  ti 
keep  discussions  of  the  seminary  frj^n 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly,"  said, 
Erdman.  "I  love  the  institutj 
have  served  for  twenty  years, 
loV'e  still  more  peace  and  thf  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I 
have  no  personal  feeling,  an!  this  is 
not  a  theological  question,  ifoopo  the 
press  will  not  say  that  it  is  Strife  be¬ 
tween  the  Fundamentalists  End  Mod¬ 
ernists.  Princeton  is  true  to^ho  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

'  '-Vt  .;a.i.  is- questioned- is  wh&thcr  Dr, 
Machen's  temper  and  methoan  of  de¬ 
fense  are  such  as  to  qualifyehim  for 
a  chair  in  which  his  whole  tone  will 
be  devoted  to  defending  thd&  faith. 
There  must  be  a  serious  queSf 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  confirmation 
when  we  debate  it  for  an  hoT 
more.  We  want  a  kindly  commission 
to  investigate.  Shall  we  calmly  await 
its  report  or  shall  we  prejudice  the 
case  and  confirm  the  elqction? 

"All  of  us,  in  a  sense,  are  under  in¬ 
vestigation.  Truster-  and  directors 
and  Faculty  all  are  involved.  We  are 
not  so  far  apart  as  we  think,  and  I 
have  great  confidence  in  commissions 
that  try  to  make  for  peace  and  har¬ 
mony.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Palmer  of  New 
York  charged  that  the  Assembly  was 
"singling  out  one  man  because  he  is 
a  leader  on  one  side  of  the  Church." 

The  vote  followed,  with  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  majority  report. 

After  4  debate  the  Assembly  upheld 


a  minority  report  of  the  Bills  and 
Overtures  Committee  which  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 

S  '"The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  deplores  the 
recent  and  unauthorized  pronounce¬ 
ment  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  upon  the  prohibition  question 
and  requests  that  in  the  future  all 
pronouncements  upon  great  moral 
questions  which  affect  this  Church  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
approval."  , 

The  majority  report.,  winch  was  re¬ 
jected,  said  there  had  been  "wide¬ 
spread  irritation  within  the  Church 
over  certain  pronouncements  rf  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil"  and  mentioned  the  so-called  pro¬ 
hibition  survey. 

"The  committee  is  glad  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,"  the  report  continued,  "that  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  ha3  expressed  unqualified 
approval  and  support  oS  the  cause  of 
national  prohibition." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Macartney  said  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  survey  had  been  "received 
with  sadness,  disappointment  and  re¬ 
gret  throughout  the  Church." 

The  Rev.  M.  L.  Thomas  of  San 
Podro  Cal.,  declared  the  Assembly 
ought  to  take  some  action  that  wot 
"dminctly  repudiate  the  report." 

„  The  Assembly  adjourned  after  votln; 
to  meet  in  San  Francisco  next  year. 

"A  Blessing  in  Disguise.” 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Macartney, 
Fundamentalist  leader,  in  convmmUuS" 
on  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
tonight,  said : 

The  complete  and  sweeping  victory 
won  in  this  General  Assembly  by  the 
coalition  of  Modernists,  Iudifferentlsts 
and  Pacifists,  which  reached  a  terri¬ 
ble  climax  in  the  repudiating  of  Dr. 
Machen  for  the  chair  of  Apologetics  in 
Princeton,  will  prove  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.  It  will  open  the  eyes  of  Pres¬ 
byterians  all  over  the  world  to  the 
fact  that  our  Church  is  rapidly  drift¬ 
ing  from  its  historic  and  fearless  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  great  truth  of  the  reformed 
faith. 

"It  Is  impossible  to  put  any  other 
construction  upon  what  has  transpired 
in  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly. 
The  extraordinary  events  of  this  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  will  awaken  the  great 
number  in  our  Church  who  think  all 
is  well  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  will  unite  in  solid  ranks  all  those 
who  are  determined  to  stand  for  our 
precious  and  blood-bought  inheritance. 
Let  none  of  those  who  have  prayed, 
toiled,  sacrificed  and  suffered  for  the 
evangelical  witness  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  be  cast  down  or  dismayed." 

BALTIMORE,  June  2  (A>).-The  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 


cred  work  in  practically  every  part  of 
the  world. 

The  total  number  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  at  the  cloac  of  1025  was  1,579, 
which  is  ten  less  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  report  says.  Although 
eventy-four  new  missionaries  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  the  force  was  diminished  by 
eighty-four  because  of  honorable  re¬ 
tirement,  deaths  and  other  causes. 

At  the  close  c C  tie  church  year, 
March  31,  1926,  there  were  engaged  In 
tf  evangelistic  side  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  foreign  mission  work  409  or¬ 
dained  missionaries,  working  with  na¬ 
tive  forces  of  584  ordained  ministers 
and  2.725  unordained  men  and  women 
workers.  These  were  in  charge  of  5,830 
organized  churches  and  other  groups 
of  Christians,  with  a  total  church 
membership  of  217,857. 

DR.  A1ACHEN  KEEPS  SILENT. 

Refuses  to  Comment  on  Action  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Timoji 
PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Juue  2.-Dr.  J. 
Gresham  Machen  refused  to  comment 
today  on  the  decision  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly  to  defer  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  election  to  the  Chali 
•  Apologetics  and  Christian  Ethics  in 
rinceton  Theological  Seminary. 

Machen  has  been  an  instructor 
ew  Testament  literature  at  the 
nary  since  1906  and  Assistant  Pro- 
1633%'  of  Exegesis  since  1914.  Dr.  Clar- 
oncAE.  MacCartney,  who  was  elected 
last  i\dl  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  thiSphair  of  Apologetics  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethics,  sent  his  refusal  to  the  j 
directors  during  commencement  three 
•eekswago.  Dr.  Machen  was  then 
elected  : to  the  post  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
today's  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  his  election  will  be  deferred 
for  a  year. 

Th»  split  in  the  Seminary  Faculty, 
Kvhiqjn  was  ifi.  “ 


valence  a  year 

..hen  Dr.  Charles  R,  Erdman.  later 

elected  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  was  deposed  as  student  ad¬ 
viser,  still  exists.  • 

The  only  opinion  that  appears  to  be 

general  is  that  today’s  action  is  the 
result  of  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Machen  to 
\  ote  for  a  resolution  favoring  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  New  Jersey  Presbytery; 

Dr.'  Casper  W.  Hodge,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  and  a  strong 

supporter  of  Dr.  Machen,  said: 

"Dr.  Machen  is  of  high  scholarship, 
popular  with  the  student  body  of  the 
seminary,  and  the  best  qualified  man 
for  the  position." 

Dr.  Paul  Martin,  Registrar  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Faculty,  agreed  with  Di 
John  B.  Laird,  Vice  President  of  tl’ 
Board  of  Directors,  and  Dr.  J.  Ro 

uuen  u,  vwv.  _ _ .Stevenson,  President  of  the  seminal 

of  Foreign  Missions,  presented  to  the  both  of  whom  are  reported  as  sayi 
General  Assembly  today,  showed  total' that  an  investigation  will  be  welcon 
expenditures  of  ^4,773,951.  which  cov-  by  the  Princeton  Seminary. 
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ORGANIZE  CLERGY 
TO  FIGHT  LIBERALS 


Prominent  Presbyterian  Minis¬ 
ters  Move  for  a  Union  of 
Fundamentalists. 


NEW  YORKERS  AMONG  THEM 


Committee  Includes  Eleven  Here  and 
Two  Former  Moderators  of 
General  Assembly. 

Bpoclal  to  The  New  York  Times. 
PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  Feb.  13.-A  na¬ 
tion-wide  organization  of  Fundamen¬ 


talist  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  being  formed,  it  became 
known  today,  to  combat  liberal  teach¬ 
ings  and  tendencies  which  are  held  to 
threaten  "the  government  and  testi¬ 
mony”  of  the  Church. 

Several  prominent  clergymen  are 
identified  with  the  movement,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland  Alexander 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  E.  McCart¬ 
ney,  both  former  Moderators  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  asking  them  to  become  members 
of  the  committee,  the  purpose  of  which 
shall  be  to  defend  the  historic  doc¬ 
trines  of  Presbyterianism  against  the 
assaults  of  modernism  and  liberalism. 

Those  sponsoring  the  movement  have 
had  several  meetings  and  expect  again 
to  meet,  probably  next  week,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  New  York. 

The  letter  sent  out  by  the  committee 
follows : 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  testimony 


of  our  Church  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  are  threatened  by  the  assault  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  standards 
of  the  Church  and  the  apathy  and  in¬ 
difference  of  others; 

"Therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  do 
form  ourselves  into  a  committee  the 
purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  uphold 
the  co  'stitution  of  our  Church,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  its  historic 
and  corporate  witness  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  He  is  represented  to 
us  In  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  system 
of  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Westminis- 
te  Confession  of  Faith. 

'We  invite  you  as  a  minister  of  the 

Synod  of  -  to  become  a  member  of 

the  committee  and  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  securing  through  the  Presbyteries 
in  your  synod  such  action  as  shall  fur¬ 
ther  the  objects  herein  named. 

“In  order  that  further  communica¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  you  please  notify 
us  a's  soon  as  possible  of  your  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  on  the  committee.” 

To  this  letter  are  attached  the  names 
of  fifty  leading  Presbyterian  ministers, 
including  fifteen  Philadelphia  minis¬ 
ter.^,  eleven  of  New  York  and  eight 
of  New  Jersey.  Among  them  are  L.  B. 


Crane,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  Walter  D. 
Buchanan,  Broadway  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York;  John  F.  Carson, 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  Samuel  G.  Craig,  Princeton,  N.  J. ; 
Fred  E.  Simmons,  Westminster  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Brooklyn;  David  S. 
Kennedy,  Philadelphia,  editor  of  The 
Vveekly  Presbyterian,  organ  of  the 
Fundamentalists;  J.  Gresham  Machon, 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  William  P.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Robert  Scott 
Inglis,  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  George  J.  Russell,  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City;  David  R.  Wylie,  Bethany  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  New  York  City; 
James  Palmer,  Sound  View  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  York  City;  Wil¬ 
liam  Carter,  Throop  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn;  Harmon  N. 
McQuilkin,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Orange,  N.  J.;  W.  F.  McMillan,  Cen¬ 
tral  North  Broad  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia;  Joseph  G.  Snyder,  Oli  -ct 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn;  Albert 
D.  Gantz,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Williamsbridge,  New  York  City;  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Clark  Duff,  Duryea  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn;  Frank 


Lukens,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Burlington,  N.  J. ;  Oswald  T.  Allis, 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Robert  Dick  Wilson, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


WINS  RADIO  PLAY  PRI7 


L.  C.  Ballou  of  Buffalo  Capti 
Hoover  T rophy. 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  33  (/ P)--Com 
of  a  drama  written  especially  1 
broadcasting  won  first  prize 
Chambers  Ballou  of  Buffalo,  1 
a  contest  held  by  station  WLS 
cago  and  the  Drama  League  o 
ica.  His  play,  “The  Night 
selected  from  600  entries,  will 
sented  by  WLS  next  Wednesc 
ning.  The  Hoover  Trophy  C 
5500  in  cash  will  be  presentee 
Ballou. 

Second  prize.  5200,  was  won 
lard  Booth  of  Brevard,  N. 
wrote  "Back  Stage."  Third  pi 
was  awarded  to  J.  Frank 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  "Mic 
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PRESBYTERIAN  HUS 
1DERNISTTREND 

Dr.  J.  C.  Machen  Denounces 
Ecclesiastical  Pacifists  on 
Board  of  Missions 


‘ONE  BIG  CHURCH’ ATTACKED 


An  attack  upon  .the  modernist  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Presbyterian  Church's 
Board  of  Foreign  and  National  Mis¬ 
sions  and  "the  attitude  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  pacifists  of  the  Church  who 
are  leading  the  Church  to  non-Chris¬ 
tianity"  was  delivered  today  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen.  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  Presbyterian  Ministers' 
Association  here. 

Dr.  Machen  during  his  address  at¬ 
tacked  the  idea  of  n  universal  Protes¬ 
tant  Church,  and  his  remarks  caused 
another  preached  to  denounce  Mayor 
Kendrick’s  proposed  religious  gather¬ 
ing  and  conference  of  the  different 
religions  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial. 

•Advocates  Nonsupport  of  Board 

Dr.  Machen  advocated  the  nonsup- 
port  of  the  Board  of  Missions  by  the 
ministers  assembled  in  'Witjierspoon 
1-Iall  to  hear  him,  tempering  his  re¬ 
marks  by  saying  he  did  not  mean  that 
financial  support  should  be  immediately 
abandoned.  He  accused  the  boards  of 
being  composed  of  more  nonevangelical 
(modernist)  than  evangelical  (funda¬ 
mentalist)  members,  who  were  de¬ 
riving  the  latter  of '  their  rights. 

During  his  discourse  he  denounced 


Continued  on  Paso  Twenty,  Column  Three 


dents  of  the  affected  areas  will  receive 
an  adequate  supply.  We  are  working 
all  the  five  pumps  at  Snnwmont.  These 
will  insure  an  excess  supply  for  to¬ 
morrow,  the  heaviest  day  of  the  week.” 

At  the  pumping  station  it  was  said 
that  some  of  the  sections  more  remote 
from  the  source  of  supply  might  not  ex¬ 
perience  full  pressure  immediately  owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  residents  fearing 
that  the  measures  were  only  temporary 
were  tilling  bathtubs,  bottles,  jars,  jugs 
and  all  receptacles  against  a  possible 
future  need.  It  was  not  until  some 
time  after  the  resumption  of  pumping 
activities  that  water  from  faucets  flowed 
In  the  affected  area. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleviation  of 
the  situation,  many  residents  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  conditions. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  members  of 
the  Mount  Airy  Presbyterian  Church, 
Germantown  and  Mount  Pleasant  ave¬ 
nues,  unnble  to  worship  in  the  church, 
met  and  passed  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Mayor  to  have  conditions  remedied. 

Failure  to.  receive  water  disorganized 
services  in  several  churches  in  the  af¬ 
fected  area.  The  Lutheran  Church  of 
(he  Ascension  was  forced  to  dismiss  its 
Sunday  school  classes  and  shorten  its 
morning  service.  The  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Eder,  pastor  of  Grace  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  of  Mount  Airy,  an¬ 
nounced  nt  the  morning  service  that 
evening  service  would  not  be  held  unless 
the  water  supply  was  resumed. 

Prolonged  dissatisfaction  with  the 
water  supply  has  existed  in  flip  Ger¬ 
mantown  section,  according  to  Dr.  T. 
H.  Carmichael,  of  20  East  Gowen  ave¬ 
nue,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Water 
Committee  of  the  Germantown  and 
Mount  Airy  Improvement  Association. 
•‘For  the  last  ten  days,"  suid  Dr.  Car¬ 
michael,  ‘‘residents. of  Upper  Geirnan- 
'»©  town  avenue  and  the  streets  tributary 
h-  to  it  have  been  unable  to  obtain  water 
on  the,  upper  floors  of  their  homes  or 
only  a  mere  trickle.’’ _ 

Presbyterian  Hits 

Modernism  Trend 


Continued  from  Page  One 

nt  /ne  tactics  of  the  Board  ol  Foreign 
eri'Missions,  which  he  said  was  discrimi- 
c\J  nattng  against  the  students  from  the 
pi  Princeton  Theological  .Seminary,  where 
I  be  is  an  assistant  professor. 

■ne\  In  his  attack  upon  the  proposed  union 
tch  of  the  Protestant  churches,  Dr.  Machen 
ply  cited  the  Union  Church  of  Canada  as 
irk  an  “agnostic  and  tyrannical  example." 
,oh  ]  The  Union  Church  is  composed  of  the 
iGi  !  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tiomiiist  churches. 

“In  the  Presbyterian  Church  the 
anti-Christian  forces  are  strong  and  in 
some  places  dominant,”  said  Dr. 
Machen.  “But  the  majority  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  are  still  Christians. 

“If  the.  ecclesiastical  pacifists  con- 
(inue  to  dominate  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  they  did  by  a  small  majority 
at  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  as 
they  do  overwhelmingly  in  the  boards 
of  the  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  soon  become  an  anti-Christian 
body.  In  a  period  of  three  to  ten 
yearn  the  change  will  have  taken  place 
if  these  pacifists  are  not  eliminated. 
Church. 

“The  General  Assembly  should  exer¬ 
cise  its  constitutional  right  to  make  the 
boards  more  representative  by  includ¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
’  urch. 

“I  am  not  saying  that  the  Board  of 
'oreign  Missions  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  I  do  say  that 
the  members  are  failing  to  sound  a 
ringing  spiritual  message.  That  ap- 
ilies  also  to  the  Board  of  National 
‘issions. 

‘‘I  hold  that  the  boards  and  agencies 
are  means  to  the  end  of  preaching  the 
gospel.  We  owe  no,  allegiance  to  the 

/boards  as  such.  I  do  not  advise  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  frpm  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  as  hundreds  of  missionaries  who 
are  members  of  the  evangelical  group 
{ail  would  bo  deprived  of  a  means  of  liveli- 
thi  hood. 

bj  “We  cannot  deprive  the  board  of 
>ds,  financial  support  until  another  bourd 
nty  is  aet  up,  which  will  take  care  of  them, 
•ith  However,  I  do  not  think  the  boards 
<ta-\of  the  church  have  a  right  to  appeal 
no  the  people  for  more  work.  In  1920 
TFe  church  was  confronted  with  that 
wicked  and  hateful  dream  of  one  uui- 
an-  versal  Protestant  organization.  We  can 
er.  see  the  effect  of  such  a  union  of 
ter  churches  by  observing  that  agnostic  and 
tyrannical  Union  Church  in  Canada.” 
rd-  At  the  conclusion  of  J)r.  Macbeli’s 
;ht  address  the  Rev.  II.  C.  Whitemer,  of 
er-  Frazer.  Pa.,  who  was  among  the  sixty 
ty-  or  more  ministers  attending,  made  refer- 
:he  ence  to  this  point,  saying : 
he  "I  do  not  fear  so  much  a  union  of 
Ion  faiths  as  I  do  a  situation  which  has 
>ur  arisen  in  Philadelphia.  Mayor  Ken¬ 
drick  is  contemplating  calling  a  eon* 
he  gress  of  religions.  Nothing  could  be 

to  more  blasphemous  than  disciples  of 
the  Christ  in  conference  with  those  of  Mo- 
„w-  hammed,  Buddha  or  Confucius.  There 
up.  is  no  common  ground.  Why  should  we 
di-  meet  with  them?  There  is  a  grave 
ne-  danger  of.  that  blasphemous  conference 
td-  being  called. 

“I  think  we  os  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  ought  to  set  our  foot  flat  down 
on  any  such  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
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Mayor  of  Philadelphia.” 
f  In  accusing  the  Board  of  Foreign 
/Missions  of  discrimination  ugniust 
graduates  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Dr.  Machen  said : 

“To  my  mind  the  question  now  is  not 
whether  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 


sions  will  consent  (o  send  men  to^he 
foreign  field  who  are  sound  in  fait\; 
it  is  whether  it  will  continue  to  me  t 
them  with  suspicion  as  they  do  studen  b 
from  the  Princeton  Theological  Sen  - 
nary.  It  is  true  some  Princeton  ml  i 
have  been  appointed,  but  the  whole  a  - 
titude  o'f  the  board  is  one  of  suspicioi  . 

“The  Bonrd  of  Foreign  Missions  hi  s 
shown  itself  willing  to  enter  into  a  - 
fids  tic  unions  with  other  forces  on  t/ie 
foreign  field." 

When  Dr.  Machen  finiahed  his  ad¬ 
dress,  the  Rev.  Matthew  J.  1-Iy da¬ 
man.  of  the  Olivet-Covenant  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  registered  a  protest 
against  the  speaker's  attack  on  the 
Mission  Boards.  His  remarks  were  vig¬ 
orously  applauded. 

It  was  announced  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting  '  that  Director  Elliott 
was  to  address  the  ministers’  gathering 
next  Monday. 


3  AUTO-THIEF  SUSPECTS, 
FREED  ON  BAIL,  REARRESTED 

Youths  Held  for  Court  on  Order  of 
Qlrector  Elliott 

•  Three  youths,  charged  with  the  theft 
of  an  automobile,  who  were  released 
under  $800  bail  each  when  arraigned 
this  morning  before  Magistrate  Dorn  in 
the  22<1  street  and  Hunting  Park  ave¬ 
nue  station  and  rearrested  on  the  spot 
by  order  of  Director  Elliott,  were  ar¬ 
raigned  a  second  time  on  the  same 
charge  this  afternoon  before  Magistrate 
Pennock  in  Central  Police  Court  and 
held  under  $800  bail  each  for  court. 

Special  counsel  for  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  in  opposing  the  demand  of  State 
Senator  Max  Aron,  attorney  for  the 
defendants,  that  his  clients  be  released, 
declared,  '‘The  hearing  given  these 
m e n  this  morning  was  a  farce.” 
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MODERNIST  IDEAS 
CALLMENACE 

Dr.  Machen,  Addressing  Pres¬ 
byterian  Meeting,  Says  They 
Are  Harmful  to  Missions 

ASSAILS  CHURCH ‘PACIFISTS’ 


Modernist  influence  in  the  Board  of 
Foreign  and  National  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  condemned 
yesterday  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association, 
when  the  Itev.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen, 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  ac¬ 
cused  the  board  of  discriminating 
against  students  of  the  seminary,  of 
which  he  is  an  assistant  professor. 

The  spirit  of  criticism  continued 
when  Dr.  Machen  attacked  the  attitude 
of  the  ecclesiastical  paciflsts  of  the 
church  who,  he  said,  were  “leading  the 
Church  to  non-Christianity.” 

“The  Boards  of  the  Foreign  and  Na¬ 
tional  Missions,”  he  said,  are  composed 
of  more  nonevangelical  than  evangeli¬ 
cal  members,  who  are  depriving  the 
latter  of  their  rights. 

‘‘In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
anti-Chri6tian  forces  are  strong  and  in 
iome  places  dominant,  but  the  majority 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  are  still 
Christians. 

“If  the  ecclesiastical  pacifists  con¬ 
tinue  to  dominate  the '  Presbyterian 
Church  as  they  did  by  a  small- majority  , 
at  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  as 
they  do  overwhelmingly  in  the  boards  i 
Of  the  church,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  soon  become  an  anti-Christian  1 
body.  In  a  period  of  three  to  ten  | 
years  the  change  will  have  taken  place 
if  these  pacifists  are  not  eliminated.  | 

“I  am  not  saying  that  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  I  Bay  the 
members  are  failing  to  sound  a  ringing 
spiritual  message.  That  applies  also 
to  the  Board  of  National  Missions. 

“I  hold  that  the  boards  and  agencies 
are  means  to  the  end  of  preaching  the 
fospel.  Wo  owe  no  allegiance  to  the 
boards  as  such.  I  do  not  advise  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  as  hundreds  of  missionaries  who 
are  members  of  the  evangelical  group 
would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  a 
livelihood.” 

The  idea  of  a  universal  Protestant 
Church  also  was  denounced  by  Dr. 
llaclien,  who  said  the  Union  Church  of 
Canada  was  an  “agnostic  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  example.”  The  Union  Church  is 
composed  of  the  Methodist,  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Congregationalist  churches.  | 
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CHURCH  BODY 
IS  ACQUITTED 
OF  REBELLION 

New  York  Presbyterj’  Wins 
Case  In  Highest  Court 
Of  Assembly. 

DECISION  CALLED 

LIBERAL  VICTORY 


Controversy  Grew  Out  Of 
Gantz  Matter  Involving 
Licensure. 


Liberals  scored  a  point  yesterday 
over  the  fundamentalists  in  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  case  against  the  New 
York  Presbytery  by  the  highest  court  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
I  America. 

Tn  the  case,  which  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Assembly  by  a  group 
of  fundamentalists  in  the  New  York 
Presbytery,  the  presbytery  was  charged 
with  insubordihation  and  rebellion 
against  the  decisions  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  in  a  judicial  ease. 

Grew  Oat  Of  Gnat*  Can®. 

This  case  grew  out  of  what  was 
known  ns  the  Gantz  case,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  D.  Gantz, 
of  New  York,  but  formerly  of  Balti¬ 
more,  was  the  complainant.  It  referred 
to  licensure  of  two  candidates  for  the 
ministry  who  had  neither  denied  nor 
affirmed  their  belief  in  the  virgin  birth 
of  Christ. 

The  judicial  commission  which  tried 
the  case  last  year  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  brought  in  a  verdict  that  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  had  erred  in 
not  deferring  the  licensing  until  the  can¬ 
didates  were  clear  and  positive,  and  the 
matter  was  remanded  to  the  presbytery 
for  action. 

Three  charges  brought  this  year 
against  the  New  York  Presbytery  by  a 
group  of  fundamentalists,  in  which  Dr. 
Gantz  was  included,  were  heard  as  one. 

Charge  Of  Delay  Made. 

The  fundamentalists  charged  that 
the  New  York  Presbytery  had  endcnv- 
-  frfcj  A»'Maion  in 
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.  a  cvuft  in  the  case,  accepted 
the  report  of  its  judicial  commission, 
that  the  method  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  New  York  Presbytery  through 
its  committee  was  a  method  by  which  it 
had  desired  to  carry  out  faithfully  the 
mandate  of  the  last  General  Assembly. 

Failure  to  ordain  ministers  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  General  Assembly  yes¬ 
terday  ta  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
presbytery,  and  declaration  was  made 
that  the  action  of  the  presbytery  regard¬ 
ing  future  licensure  dealt  with  a  sub- 


( Con  tinned  on  PagelG,  Colon- 
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N.  Y.  Presbytery 
Is  Acquitted  On 
Rebellion  Count 

Case  Is  Dismissed  By  Highest 
Court  Of  General  Assembly 
After  Hearing  Of  Issues 
Here. 


Decision  Regarded  As  Victory 
For  Liberal  Element — Con¬ 
troversy  Grew  Out  Of  Gantz 
Matter. 


[Continued  from  Pane  32.] 

Jeet  Uut  was  well  within  ita  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

DMiltona  Are  final. 

Part  of  the  report  of  the  judiciary 
commission,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
assembly  yesterday,  said : 

"tYhon  a  complaint  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  brought  before  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  its  judicial  capacity  and  has 
been  heard  and  determined,  its  decisions 
hncomo  final  therein  and  the  lower  ju- 
---  --  uah  no  option  . 
the  mandate  set  forth.  Pre-existing  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  must  be  laid  aside 
and  loyalty  and  whole-hearted  obedience 
rendered. 

“The  lower  judicatory  is  required 
proceed  in  good  faith  aa  speedily  as 
consistent  with  tho  nature  of  the  case 
and  the  conditions  existing.  But  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  mandate,  the 
issues  involved  and  the  directions  given 
must  necessarily  govern  the  notions 
taken.  Each  case  must  be  determined 
,nr>  Us  own  facts.  In  the  case  involved, 
the  Gantz  case,  the  General' Assembly 
remanded  the  case  to  the  presbytery  'for 
appropriate  action.’  It  did  not  outline 
this  action  nor  indicate  the  steps 
taken.  Neither  did  it  state  what 
tlfould  be  the  ultimate  result. 

Problems  Involved. 
"Unquestionably  there  were  many 
Intricate  problems  to  be  considered. 
There  were  few  precedents  to  follow 
and  the  possible  effects  were  far-rendi¬ 
ng.  The  presbytery  appointed  a  com- 
nittee  to  formulate  the  policy  for  this 
Hnd  other  matters.  .  Possibly  some  of 
these  were  not  germane  to  the  Gant* 

.  case,  such  as  the  matters  remanded  to 
the  synod,  but  they  involved  the  pres¬ 
bytery  and  the  questions  of  faith  under¬ 
lying  all.  .lust  whnt  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it  was  the  problem," 

The  nsscmbly  explained  it  was  a  mnt- 
ter  largely  of  interpretation  of  motive 
and  good  faith  and  said  »he  presbytery 
nuunthin*  ~ii  '  earnestly  .seeking  the 


DISCUSSES  ASSEMBLY 
ON  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS 

Charles  Stelae  Points  Out  That  No  Appeal  Has  Been 
Made  To  Presbyterian  Body  About  Hungry 
Children  And  Suffering  Women. 


By  CHARLES  STELtLE. 

[Writing  Especially  lor  The  Sun  During  the' General  Assembly.]  _ 


It  might  appear  that  when  Dr.  John 
W.  Kennedy,  of  Taconm,  Wash.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  theological  discussion  the 
other  day  facetiously  told  the  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly  that  half  the 
commissioners  didn't  know  what  they 
talking  about  he  was  taking  his 
n  his  hands.  But  the  commis¬ 
sioners  laughingly  applauded  his  re¬ 
marks.  And  Dr.  Kennedy  admitted 
that  he  himself,  belonged  to  the  half 
which  he  had  good-naturedly  ^bantered. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  put  the  figure 
seventy-five  per  cent,  he  might  have 
been  approaching  the  exact  truth.  And 
this  is  no  joke. 

Dlacnuca  VI  rtf  In  Birth. 

Some  Presbyterians  have  for-  several 
yam-been  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
belief  in  tho  Virgin- Birth  of  Jesus.  At 
.a  recent  Assembly  meeting  an  ex-mod¬ 
erator  declared  in  the  heat  of  debate 
that  he  wonted  it  understood  thnt  he 
believed  in  the  “immaculate  conception” 
of  Jesus — which  is  really  a  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  in  connection  with  tho 
birth  of  Jesus. 

Discussing  this  incident  with  an  out¬ 
standing  theological  leader,  whose  name 
is  known  throughout  the  country,  bo 
said,  namely :  — 

puzzled  about  thnt  myself,  some¬ 
times — what  is  the  difference?” 

Value  Of  “Prodestlnntlon.” 

And  yet  it  is  desired  by  some  that  the 
popularly  elocted  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly,  half  of  whom  come 

from  the  farms,  the  offices,  the  work¬ 
shops  of  America,  shall  sit  os  a  finnl 
court  on  profound  theological  questions, 
pa68  upon  the  qualifications  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  theological  seminaries  nnd 
otherwise  exercise  the  functions  of  an 
infallible  tribunal. 

t’s  lucky  that  there's  such  a  doctrine 

predestination  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  undoubtedly  saves  tho 
church  from  many  an  embarrassing  sit¬ 
uation.  And  tho  Lord  is  mercifully 
kind  to  Presbyterians. 

Hm  Faith  In  Its  Judgment. 

When  it  comes  to  business  matters 
this  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  has 
absolute  confidence  in  its  ow5~)udgment, 
against  tbft  of  the  long-time 
leaders  of  the  Assembly.  This  was  dem- 
■nutrated  when  the  general  council, 


program,  he  could  have  had  anything 
he  wanted. 

That's  ope  chief  glory  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly.  It  may  some¬ 
times  go  wrong  on  technical  issues,  but 
in  itB  great  human  emotions  it  is  rarely 
wrong.  '  But  these  emotions  are  never 
stirred  by  negative  appeals. 

Cite.  Outstanding  Moment. 

The  one  outstanding  moment  In  the 
assembly  Vas  when  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Swearingen  made  his  report.  It  was  j 
grent  document.  It  was  n  composite 
production  hammered  together  by  a 
master 'mind. 

It  is"  not  too  much  to  say  that  when 
this  commission  of  fifteen  appointed 
to  find  the  way  to  pence  nnd  harmony 
within  the  Presbyterian  Church  makes 
its  final  report  next  year  the  stntemefit 
presented  .will  go  down  in  history  with 
other  greot  classical  pronouncements  of, 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Attitude  On  Social  Gospel. 

It  would  nppenr  upon  the  surface 
that  this  assembly  isn't  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  the  so-called  "social  gos- 
pel." 

The  few  references  by  several  speakers 
to  the  supreme  importance  of  prcnching 
the  gospel  for  ^10  salvation  of  souls, 
as  over  againBt  preaching  this  social 
gospel,  met  with  a  good  share  of  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  commissioners.  Prob- 
nbly  nobody  in  the  assembly  questions 
this  assertion.  It  is'  most  important 

But  nobody  has  yet  had  the  courage 

make  an  appeal  to  this’ assembly  to 
express  its  concern  about  hungry  chil¬ 
dren.  and  suffering  women,  and  vile  san¬ 
itary  conditions,  nnd  rotten,  overcrowded 
tenements.  No  one  has  called  attention 
to  the  great  induBtrinl  movements  which 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  recent 
years  among  the  workers  themselves, 
through  which  they  are  giving  expres¬ 
to  their  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
in  which  the  church  may  furnish  leader¬ 
ship.  No  one  has  pointed  out  how  tho 
church  may  definitely  nnd  specifically 
orca'te  a  better  understanding  in  the 
larger  field  of  industry  and  in  other 
humnn  relationships.  The  progrrinfs  thus 
far  presented  have  to  do  with  the  "so¬ 
cial  welfare"  of  individuals. 


Cite* 


[  Of  I 


Defining  the  program  of  the  Board  of 
'-tional  Missions  regarding  ''social  juB- 
Dr.  Roy  Ewing  Vale,  reporting 
-f  tho  standing  committee 
H  t.V*  •’  -  board's  at- 
■hat  the 


Reviews  History 
Of  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Nation 


)r.  Macartney  Speaks  f  At| 
Session  In  Celebration  Of  I 
Sesqui-CentennialOf  Amer¬ 
ican  Independence. 


>  time 


Attacks  Modernist  Tendencies 


ly  THE  REV.  DR.  OSWALD  T. 
ALLIS, 

•cincctoit  Theological  Seminary, 

For  tho  Fundamentalist!!. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  bc- 
W  hi  ell  .  “Endanger  Great  ire  this  assembly  will' be  the  report  of 
Declarations  And  Doc- 1  committee  on  theological  seminaries. 

„  ...  ,  is  report  owes  ita  significance  pri- 

trines  ;  Cites  Achievements.  tllI  \  „„wllt,  it 

\  a  recommendation 

Striking  a  further  bloyr.  at  mode  com 

-  -  ,.i 


ssugs  At  The  General  Assembly 

As  Seeh  By  Opposing  Groups 

T&ere  are  printed  herewith  brief  summaries,  by  spokesmen  of 
tho  Fundamentalist  nnd  Constitutionalist  camps,  of  Issues  of  the 

[day  In  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  as  these  Issues  i  . 

by  tho  two  groups.  The  articles  afe  to  appear  from  time 
[throughout'  the  Assembly 

By  THE  REV.  DR?  R.  H.  NICHOLS, 
Auburn  .  Theological  Set 

For"the  Constitutionalists. 

In  his  column  In  The  Sun  yesterday 
Professor  Allis  says:  “It  is  undeniablo 
tbit  some  of  the  'chief  doctrines’  of 
the  confession  have  been  challenged  and 
denied  by  ministers  in  good  and  regular 
standing  jn  the 


Assembly  Favors  Presbyterians 
Memorial  Church  |  Will  Conclude 


For  Washington 


Adopts  Resolution  Contained 
In  Commission’s  Report  On 
Progress  Of  Project  During 
Last  Year. 


1st  tendencies,  which  he  contends 
danger  tho  great  declarations  and  d 
trines  of  Presbyterianism,  the  Rev.  D' 
Clarence  E.  Macartney,  of  Philadelphia 
yesterday  urged  three  great  branches  o' 
that  denomination  to  cling  to  the  "grand 
truths  nnd  sacred  customs"  which  hi  vf 
made  the  sesqui-contennial  of  the  chut  ch 
worth  commemorating. 

Dr.  Macartney  was  reviewing  th 
lory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  i 
roll u tTW" at  ft  special  oe&ciOu 
oral  Assembly  dcvotod'to  tho  celeb 
tion  of  tho  Scsqui-Centennlal  of  Ame 
can  Independence.  Representatives 
the  Reformed  and  United  branches 
the  Presbyterian  Church'  also  took  r 
in  the  ceremony. 

Describes  OLurob  Of  Fast. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  years  o. 
Presbyterianism  in  the  nation  is  worth 
commemorating  todny,"  Dr.  Macartney 
said,  "because  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  past  was  ft  church  which  believed 
thnt  the  Bible  was  the  Word  of  God 
nnd  w«s  not  afraid  to  say  «&’  tfT , 
men  ;  a  church  which  knew  the  difft 
encc  between  tho  Gospel  of  rcdeemii 
gtfiee  and  ‘another  gospel  which  is  n< 
another'  :  a  church  which  always  ha 
been  quick  to  detect  the  poison  of  Satin 
when  disguised  in  the  sweet  syrup  oi 
some  alleged  reinterpretation  or  hy¬ 
pothesis.  a*id  fearless  to  spew  it  out ;  a 
church  whose  children  were  trained  at 
a  family  altar  and  which  remembered 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  hob'. 

"Let  the  Presbyterian  Church  depart 
from  these  grand  truths  and  sacred 
customs,  and  ICO  years  hence  its  ter¬ 
centenary  will  not  he  worth  commemo¬ 
rating.  But  let  it  abide  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  Christ  nnd  the  Scriptures,  let  it 
stand  as  a  church  which  witnesses  to 
tho  overinsling  Gospel  of  redeeming 
love,  and  160  years  hence  those  who 
stand  in  our  place  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  nnd  the  na¬ 
tion  will  have  a  story  to  tell,  not  less, 
hut  more,  glorious  than  thnt  which  we 
try  to  tell  today.” 

Identified  With  Nation. 

Dr.  Macartney  told  the  Assembly 
ithnt  the  Presbyterinn  Church  hnd  been 
"identified  definitely  and 


regarding  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  J. 
Greshnro  Mnchcn 
to  the  chair  of 
npologotlca  nnd 
Christian  ethics 
in  Princeton  Sem- 

Dr.  M  nchen 
conics  from  a  well- 
known  Baltimore 
family  and 

5  of  J*1 
Hopkins  Univ 
slty,  where 
studied  Greek 
under  Prof.  Basil 
After  a  year  of  graduate 
lie  entered  Princeton  Theological 
nary,  and  on  graduation  he 
.•ded  the  New  Testament  fellowship 
.he  baslq  of  a  thesis  which  was  so  able 
t  It  was  publiahed  in  the  Princeton 
aological  Review.  It  is  noteworthy 
at  tills  thesis  dealt  with  the  birth 
os  in  Luke's  Gospel,  which  means 
oven  ns  an  undergraduate  at  Prince- 
Dr.  Machen  began  the  intensive 
Jy  of  those  great  theological  quea¬ 
ns  which  aro  so  Important  today. 

Transferred  By  Board. 

After  a  year  of  graduate  study 
hroad  Dr.  Macben  returned  to  Prince- 
instructor  in  Now  Testament, 
eh  ore  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  nnd 
ntimacy  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  then 
i resident  of  the  seminary.  After  some 
•ears  he  was  made  an  assistant  profes- 
of  m  'the  New  Testament  department, 
ind  this  sprii'g,  after  twenty  yeara  of 
qrvice,  he  was  transferred  by  the  board 
,f  directors  to  the  chair  of  apologetics 
nd  Christian  ethics,  made  vacant  by 
retirement  of  Professor  Greene, 
tencher,  preacher,  lecturer  and 
Dr.  Machen  has  acquired  a  na¬ 
tional  and  an  international  reputation, 
tie  has  written  a  valuable  textbook, 
’».e  Elements  of  New  Testament 
His  other  books,  ITtfo  Origin 

wSBHSSHS  nnd 


church,  Bucb 
the  Virgin  Birth 
nnd  the  Deity  of 
ChriBt." 

The  doctrino  of 
D  i  e  t  y  of 


Sessions  Today 

Expected  To  Act  On  Appoint¬ 
ment  Of  Dr.  Machen  To 
Chair  Of  Apologetics  Ahd 
Ethics  At  Princeton. 


and  Cl 
the  ret 

Lu 


Christ 

ly  n  "chief  doc¬ 
trine,"  the  "chief 
doctrine,"  not 
only  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith 
of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church, 
but  also  of  the 
Christian  religion, 
n  whatever  form  expressed.  It  seems 
that  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  say 
this,  but,  if  there  is  any  noed  whatso¬ 
ever  to  say  it,  let  it  be  said  again  and 
again. 

’Would  Be  CnuBO  Of  Unrest. 

If  there  were  facts  bearing  out  the 
statement  above  quoted — that  there 
ministers  in  good  standing  in  the  church 
who  challenge  and  deny  this  doctrlnt 
it  would  indeed  be  a  grave  “cause  of 
unrest."  For  everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  Christian  history  knowi 
thnt  when  the  church  has  lost  its  hold 
on  the  truth  that  “God  wns  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,"  it 
has  lost  most  of  its  power  for  good. 

When  that  truth  has  been  obscured 
in  the  church’s,  mind,  the  heart  of  its 
message  has  gone  and  what  lias  bc^n 
left  has  been  hardly  worth  preaching. 
Something  like  this  has  been  repeatedly 
said  from  the  fundamentalist  point  of 
view  In  the  recent  controversy,  which 
to  bo  hoped  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  Not  to  keep  up  controversy, 
but  just  to  bear  witness  to  their  deepest 
conviction,  liberals  want  to  say  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing. 

Cite*  Action  On  Report. 

Are  these  facts  to  bear  out  the  state-, 
ment  above  quoted?  The  General 
sembly  on  Monday  took  acti*" 
to  this  question  in  r ' 


Option  On  Site  Obtained  And 
Architects  Engaged  To  Pre¬ 
pare  Pre-Preliminary  Plans 
For  Building.  ‘  i 


Erection  of  a  memorial  Presbyterian 
church  in  Washington  was  commended 
to  the  membership  of  the  denomination 
throughout  the  country  by  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  yesterday. 

The  resolution  wus  embodied 
port  of  tho  National  Capital  'Presby¬ 
terian  Commission  on  the  progress  of  the 
project  during  the  last  year.  In  it  the 
commission  announced  it  had  obtained 
options  on  a  desirable  Bite  for  the  build¬ 
ing  nnd  hnd  engaged  orchilocts-to  PTCt. 
pare  "pre-preliminary"  plans. 

Indicate*  Duty. 

'Our  interest  in  thlB  project,"  the 
commissioners  reported,  “iB  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  convinced  that  our 
church  has  a  grave  and  much-neglected 
dutv  in  the  city  of  Washington:  Wo 
should  be  doing  our  part  to  make  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
which  la  quickly  becoming  the  capital 
of  the  world,  our  Christian  religion. 
For  us  to  leave  the  great  task  which 
faces  tho  Christian  church  in  that  city 
to  other  denominations  and  not  under¬ 
take  to  do  our  full  share  of  the  task 
ourselves  is  not  commendable. 

“It  Bcems  to  our  commission  that 
of  the  wayB  best  adapted  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  task  in  the  city  with  tho  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  Washington  is  in  the 
building  of  the  proposed  church." 
Donation  OI  *100,000  Mode. 
Among  the  contributions  already  re¬ 
ceived  toward  the  project  the  commis¬ 
sioners  noted  "the  generous  subscrip¬ 
tion”  of  Mrs.  Medlll  McCormick,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  for  $100,000.  They  expressed  be¬ 
lief  that  this  subscription  would  stimu¬ 
late  other  lnrfee  gifts. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  project, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Washing¬ 
ton.  told  the  Assembly  it  Bhould  give  its 
fullest  support,  because  ''Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  Washington  has  retired  from  a 
pluce  of  leadership  to  a  very  subordi¬ 
nate  position." 


San  Francisco,  It  Is  Believed," 
Will  Be  Selected  As  Meeting 
Place  Of  Next  General  As¬ 
sembly.' 


te  hundred  and  thirty-eighth 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  tho  United  States  of  Ame'rlca 
will  come  to  ji  close  today. 

Although  the  docket  provides  tenta¬ 
tively  for  sessions  through  the  day  until 
5  P.  M.,  officials  said  lest  night  there 
possibility  that  all  the  concluding 
work  could  ho  cleared  at  a  slnglo  session 
and  that  the  time  for  adjournment  might 
shortly  after  noon. 


According  to  nurny  .c-oojnraission- 
•s.  the  only  item  of  business  today  that 
may  provoke  extended  debate  will  be 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries. 

Involved  in  this  report  and  Its  accept¬ 
ance  will  be  the  question  whether  the 
John  Gresham  Machen,  of 
Princeton  Theological,  Saminary.  shall 
bo  elevated  from  nn  assistant  professor¬ 
ship  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  full 
professorship  of  apologetics  and  etMcs. 

Numerous  difficulties  attend  the  de¬ 
cision  on  confirmation  of  this  appoint¬ 
ment.  especially  one  concerned  with  Dr. 
Maehen’s  opposition  to  the  church  tnk- 
g  a  stand  on  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ent  nnd  the  Volstead  act.  , 

Win  Name  Meellntf  PInoe. 

No  other  item  on  the  dny’s  progrnui 
expected, to  stand  in  the  way  of 
early  adjournment.  The  last  questiou 
of  general  interest  will  be  the  selection 
of  the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  A 
half  hour  has  been  reserved  foritlje 
making  of  this  choice. 

Indications  are  that  the  Assemb. 
will  go  to  the  West  CoaBt  next  yeni, 
probably  to  San  Francisco.  The  invi¬ 
tation  from  that  city  was  proffered  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Presbytery  through  the 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  An  in¬ 
vitation  also  has  been  extended  by  the 
Seattle  Presbytery  for  the  commission¬ 
ers  to  meet  in  Seattle.  Waff’ 


Adopted  With  Ceremony. 

Adoption  of  the  report  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  commission  was  ceremonious.  The 
members  of  the  judicial  commission 
filed  on  to  the  stage  behind  the  mod¬ 
erator.  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
who  informed  the  Assembly  that  the 
body  was  sitting  as  a  "court  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

“The  body,"  he  said,  “is  about  to  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  businefti  as¬ 
signed  for  trial."  He  asked  the  mem¬ 
bers  "to  recollect  and  regard  their  high 
character  as  judges." 

Eight  cases  which  had  been  reviewed 
by  the  judicial  commission  were  re¬ 
ported  and  recommendations  to  dismiss 
the  complaints  were  made  in  every  in¬ 
stance  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W. 
Fender,  moderator  of  the  judicial  com¬ 
mission,  reporting  for  the  commission. 


rnlie 


The  n 


Of  Commission, 
a  who  had  served  on  the  c 


mission  are : 

Moderator.  Dr.  George  W.  Fender. 

VlCe-MOderntor.  Judge  M.  Linn  Bruce. 

Clerk,  Dr.  George  P.  Maglll. 

1023-1020:  Ministers,  Dr.  George  P. 
Maglll.  Wilmette.  Ill.  p  Dr.  George 
W.  Fender,  Texarkana  Tex.:  Rul¬ 
ing  Elders.  Edward  J.  Fox,  Easton, 
Po. :  Judge  Alexander  G.  Burr, 
Rugby,  N.  D. ;  Newton  R.  Harring¬ 
ton,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

‘  nlstera,  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
lurch ;  Dr.  Robert  Wat 
;  Dr.  Wa"  - 


1924-1027:  Mini, 

Duff.  Pittsbur  . 
eon.  Boston :  Dr.  Walter  F.  Eogl 
Washington.  Ruling  Klae 
-  "• - ”  “-ttle.  Frnr'-'- 


Jmige  Warner  E.  Settle 


.  .  Ministers 


samJ 


.  _ _ _ _  the  Rev.  I’etor 

K.  Emmon*  (appointed  by  the  mod- 
•  -  In  place  of  Dr.  Thompson, 


_  .uaege  was  accused  by  n  digni¬ 
fied  president  of  one  of  the  big  boards 
cf  being  a  “soap-box”  orator  and  was 
promptly  hissed  by  the  commissioners 
and  told  to  leave  the  platform. 

The  arguments  of  the  “nineteen-to- 
te”  council  were  perfectly  reasonable, 
but  their  promoters  did  not  understand 
soap-box"  psychology.  If  the  commis¬ 
sioners  but  knew  it,  they  are  far  more 
subject  to  mob  psychology  than  the 
delegates  to  nn  American  Federation  of 
Labor  convention. 

Assembly  Lnclca  Heroes. 

Names  mean  nothing  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners.  All  leaders  look  alike  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  who  hnve 
te  from  distant  parts  of  our  coun- 
and  the  world.  There  are  no  heroes, 
idols,  in  the  Assembly.  The  hum¬ 
blest  commissioner  could  make  himself 
immortal  if  he .  could  strike  the  right 
note  at  the  right  time. 

There's  still  a  fine  chance  for  n  “cross 
of  gold”  speech.  There  have  been  near- 
great  speeches,  but  no  one  lias  yet 
stirred  the  imagination  of  the  Assembly 
that  its  commissioners  were  brought 
their  feet  simply  because  they 
couldn’t  help  it. 

Mny  Err  On  Technical  Issue*? 

The  reports  of  the  various  boards 
have  Dot  kindled  much  enthusiasm. 
There  hns  been  so  much  criticism  of 
these  hoards  during  the  past  year  that 
they  are  glad  if  they  (“get  by"  without 
further  condemnation.  If  some  prophet 
could  have  arisen  out  of  the  ranks  of 
“st?5retnrtss  dr  board  members  and 
vividly  shown  the  assembly  a  great  sit- 
nation,  a  greot  opportunity  and  a  great 


Spokano,  Wa»b. : 
Ind. ; 


Ruling  Elder 
Indianapolis, 

8,  Los  Angeles, 


Received  Without  Comment. 

'he  reports  in  each  instance  were 
■ed  without  comment,  nnd  the  Aa- 
,bly  confirmed  the  recommendations 
be  commission,  which,  it  is  said,  iB 
usual  thing  in  the  assemblies, 
t  addition  to  the  complaint  which 
made  exclusively  against  the  Pres- 
y  of  New* York,  there  was  a 
t  against  the  New  York  Synod. 
A*  also  referred  to  cases  which  had 
brought  last  year  before  the  As- 

■**  tin  case  originated  In  two  other 
i  that  liad  been  brought  before 
Assembly  Inst  year,  and  which 
m  as  the  Fuller  nnd  Hall  cn 
complaint  wns  made  last  yeai 
Assembly  that  the  Rev.  Cnrlos  G. 
er,'  a  Baptist  minister,  hnd  been 
ed  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Pres- 
•r j  of  New  York  without  affirming 
,ef  In  certain  doctrines  of  the  Pres- 
.eritfn  Church. 

Both  Case*  Remanded. 

The  othpr  complaint  was  against 
ameron  Parker  Hall,  who  was  licensed 


bas  no  program 
situation,  excepting  as  it 
..  through  the  churches,  reach  in¬ 
dividuals.  U?his  probnbly  means  that 
the  board  nns  scrapped  the  splendid 
social  program  written  by  Dr.  John 
McDowell  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  lie  became  ^secretary  of  the  board, 
and  which  program  wns  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

.  Progrrnm  Itfnored. 

There  hasn't  been  the  slightest  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  program  nor  anything 
approaching  it  either  in  the  250-page 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Nntional 
Missions  or  in  any  of  the  addresses 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  board,  al¬ 
though,  presumably,  this  declaration 
adopted  by  a  prcvio^-General  Assembly 
“What  the  Presbyterinn  .Church 
Believes  About  Social  Service”  still 
stands  officially. 

The  committee  got  through  the  as¬ 
sembly  yesterday  a  commendation  of  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  because 
'the  proclamation  nnd  application  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  terms 
of  social  justice  .  .  .  rests  in  every 
division  and  in  every  department.”  The 
immittee  further  said:  "We  recom¬ 
en  il  that  the  assembly  approve  of  tho 
board's  interpretation  of  ita  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  realm  nnd  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  the  departments  through  which 
the  board  is  operating." 

AU  of  which  will  bo  flashed  upon  any¬ 
body  who  during  the  year  daroB  ques¬ 
tion  whether  tbo  Board  of  National 
Missions  is  actually  interested  in  the 
great  outstanding  nntional  social  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  disturbing  the  nation, 
Meanwhile  the  board's  own  official  re¬ 
port  will  completely  satisfy  tin 

interested  Ynainly  in  "saving  raen't 


to  preach,  it  is  alleged  in  the  complaint, 
although'  his  examination  showed  that 
he  did  not  believe  certain  doctrines  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  alleged  to  be 
essential. 

The  General  Assemby  decided  that 
both  cases  must  be  remanded  to  the 
Synod  of  Now  York.  This  year  the  fun¬ 
damentalists  of  New  York  complained 
that  the  cases  hnd  been  taken  to 
Synod  of  New  York,  but  that  the  synod 
had  delayed  action.  Because  of  the 
delay  the  fundamentalist  group  hnd 
brought  this  year  a  complaint  to  the 
General  Assembly  requesting  that  body 
to  tako  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  ' the 
lower  court, 

DV.  Gonlz  Gratified. 

Dr.  Gantz,  one  of  the  compihjnants 
in  the  coses  against  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  and  New  York  Synod,  said: 

“While  it  is  a  disappointment  that 
the  judicial  commission  did  not  try 
i  the  Hall  nnd  the  Fuller  cases,  it  is 
(gratifying  that  the  cases  still  ore  in 
process,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
plainants  are  conserved." 

The  Rev.  Davlrl  Koswoll_  Wylie,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Bethany  Chureh,  N’^York,  also 
of  the  committee  of  Compla"inonts,  said: 

"It  should  be  remembered  though 


lster  was  known  _ 

fought  for  the  British,  cause,  "am. 

suspended  by  the  Synod  of  Nev. 

JeSinee  two-thirds  of  the  3.000,000  in¬ 
habitants  of  tho  Colonies  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolution  were  Calvinists, 
he  asserted,  "it-aan  be  said  that  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Repub- 
■  was  a  great  achievement  of  Calvin- 

Cltes  Servloe  In  War. 

Similarly  the  Presbyterinn  Church 
contributed  greatly  to  nntional  life  dui^ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  he  declared,  men  of 
the  denominating  being  found  in  both 
of  the  opposing  armies. 

’One  reason  thnt  the  Civil  War  lasted 
long,"  he  suggested,  "wns  because  on 
both  sides  there  were  so  mnny  Presby¬ 
terian  statesmen,  generals  and  privates 
the  ranks.” 

Next  to  the  moral  earnestness  which 
Presbyterianism  gave  to  national  life, 

Dr.  Macartney  said,  watt  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  education. 

'Like  the  Calvinists  who  founded 
Harvard  University,"  be  asserted,  "the 
Presbyterians  of  our  pioneer  days  feared 
to  leave  the  church  an  .illiterate  minis 
"try.  Therefore,  they  founded  their  a  j'twer  is  that  Dr.  Machen’s  "intoler- 


theao  cases  against  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  were  dismissed  that  they 
dealt  with  matters  of  procedure  and 
of  doctrino.  The  dismissal  of  the  c 
against  the  Synod  of  Now  York  simply 
means  thnt  the  judicial  commission  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  will  adjudicate 
the  matter." 

"I’rlnclple*  Upheld.” 

Another  fundamentalist,  not  a 
plainant,  said : 

"It  Is  to  bo  noted  that  while  the 
against  the  New  York  Presbytery  and 
Synod  were  dismissed,  the  principle 
which  the  complainants  contended 
upheld.  The  complainants  hnd  hoped 
that  tho  judicial  commission  would  hear 
and  dccldo  the  cases,  on  tho  ground  thnt 
presbytery  and  synod  had  failed  to  take 
prompt  and  appropriate  action. 

"The  commission  hid  not  sustain  this 
contention,  but  It  did  declare  thnt  the 
lower  judicatory  lias  no  option  but  bo 
carry  out  the  mandate  set  forth.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  of 
the  New  York  Presbytery,  president¬ 
elect  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
said  ho  found  a  victory  for  the  New 
York  Presbytery  in  the  ruling.  A.  M. 


,c  statement  -and  a  facility  of 
a  which  have  made  him  one  of  the 


almost  unique  distinction  of  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  leading  article  by  prominent 
British  scholars  in  six  successive  issues 
of  the  British  Weekly.  In  calling  Dr. 
Machen  to  the  chair  of  apologetics  and 
Christian  ethics  tho  "board  of  directors 
qf  tho  seminary  felt  that  they  were 
niving  worthy  recognition  to  one  whose 
record  showed  that  he  was  well  qualified 
tp  tnke  up  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
rri»  important  professorship. 

Require*  Approval. 

I  It  is  the  call  to  this  chair,  after 
twenty  years  of  continuous  service — a 
broken  only  by  his  response  to 
tne  call  of  his  country  to  accompany 
-!  r  boys  to  France  as  a  "Y"  secretary 
tho  World  War — which  has  brought 
:  name  of  Dr.  Machen  before  the 
-•-mbly,  for  all  appointments  to  pro- 
irships  in  our  seminaries  are  made 
ect  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
mbly. 

is  objected  to  Dr.  Machen  that  he 
•tlcrant,  a  trouble  maker  and  that 
nnpj  get _  along  with  men.  The 


academics  and  colleges,  and  when  they 
went  int6  the  wilderness  they  carried 
with  thorn  not  only  the  ax  and  the  rifle 
but  tho  spelling  book  and  the  Latin 
grammar. 

Farnlahed  Leader*. 

‘The  schools  nnd  colleges  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  hnve  blazed  a  *’ 
knowledge  nnd  light  from  the  Pi 
vania  forests  to  the  waves  of  th 
rifle.  This  emphnsis  upon  edueatic 
furnished  leaders  of  the  state  nn 
served  the  church  from  auperatjtio 

‘These  are  some  of  the  achievi 
of  the  past.  But,  however  pleas 
rauy  be,  we  must  not  sit  too  long  .u, 
shade  of  our  genealogical  tree  nnd  re¬ 
joice  In  the  work  of  our  church.  We 
must  gird  our  loins  for  the  work  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

If  the  nation  needed  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  in  the  grent  movement  toward 
the  West  in  the  nineteenth  century  nun 
in  the  throes  of  fratricidal  strife,  none 
tho  less  docB  it  need  our  church  today 
whon  prosperity  hns  dulled  the  soul  and 
dimmed  tho  eye  of  the  people,  whon  a 
flood  of  those  who  know  not  our  speech 
or  our  faith  is  sweeping  Into-  the  re¬ 
motest  corners  of  the  Innd  and  the 
moral  atandnrds  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  nre  openly  violated  nnd  flouted." 

Other*  Slake  AOUreaic*. 

The  spenkor  of  the  occasion  for  the 
United  Presbyterinn  Church  wns  the 
Rev.% Dr.  W.  I.  Wishart,  of  Pittsburgh, 
retiring  moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  his  denomination.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  Cameron  Wylie,  also  of 
Pittsburgh,  spoke  for  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (South¬ 
ern)  was  to  have  been  represented  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Alexander  White, 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  but  he  was  unable 
to  be  presefit 


'  is  due  to  his  zeal  for  the  truth 
to  hts  intense  conviction  of  the  im- 
mce  of  tho  issues  now  before  the 
th.  His  zeal  is  zeal  for  tho  truth 
d  and  the  standards  of  the  Pres¬ 
in  Church.  Tho  Presbyterinn 
i  has  no  more  loyal  nnd  dovoted 
Dr.  Machen.  To  refuse 
Is  appointment  would  be  a 
tw  at  one  who  has  suffered 
the  sake  of  Christ,  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  seml- 


«aln*t  Dry  3H°**on- 

„n_  _  if  Dr.  Machen  has  been 
male  bocau.  he  voted  against  tho  reso- 
luton  recently  Introduced  in  liis  pres¬ 
bytery  in  favdr  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Volstead  act.  It  wns  introduced 
jus:  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  whon 
the:o  were  only  eight  or  a  dozen  mem- 
tu!«  present. 

*n(j  reason'  Dr.  Machen  opposed  it 
Wnl  that  He  did  not  feel  the  small  group 
prilent  wns  competent  to  speak  for  the 
while  presbytery  on  so  important  a 
mutter.  Mnny  will  sympathize  with 
guri>  8  viewpoint  when  they  recall  how 
th,  ’  themselves  resented  the  nttempt 
0{  e  Federal  council  to  mako  Its 
hi  •  unsatisfactory  utterance  on  pro- 
1,  n  the  expression  of  Protestant 
0  i.'  Dr.  Machen  thinks  that  onr 

C)1  can  contribute  to  the  solution 
0(  (  great  moral  nnd  political  issues 
before  the  country  more  surel> 
preaching  and  applying  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  than  by  passing  resolu- 
(joni  But  he  believes  also  that  it 
the  liuty  of  every  citizen  to  obey  the 
Coplcitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Thil’sbquld  be  n  sufficient  answer  to 
his  iritics. 

j-'dlure  to  confirm  Dr.  Machen  would 
be  a,s>8nal  of  that  intolerance 

wt  aMo'ubly  has  rather  expjic- 

conahuined. 


025.  This  re, 
tain  kind  of  religious  tL.. 
lows :  "That  the  Bible  is  om* 
tionnl  literature,  that  Christ  was  i 
ing  more  than  a  man  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  of  service  to  ue 
chiefly  as  an  example.  His  death  was 
nothing  more  or  lew  than  that  of  any 
good  man.”  The  report  went  on  to  say : 
“Aa  far  .  .  .  as  the  commission  has 

been  able  to  learn,  there  Is  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  no  second  party  such 
as  is  described  in  this  quotation.”  That 
is,  tlie  commission  said  that  there  is  no 
party  in  our  church  which  challenges 
or  -denies  the  Deity  of  Christ.  The 
commission  said  this  after  a  year’s 
study  of  conditions  in  onr  church.  The 
General  Assembly  most  emphatically 
approved  the  report.  Not  one  person 
questioned  this  statement  in  the  report. 
If  any  commissioner  knew  of  facta  to 
the  contrary,  surely  they  would  have 
been  mentioned. 

Horo  is  the  judgment  of  the  General 
Assembly  regarding  the  statement 
quoted  In  the  beginning.  The  General 
Assembly  says  there  are  no  facts  to  bear 


HUTZLft  BfOTHSS  6 

SsraUgs  „».!  C7«,  Sh. - Tttpltoretferi  izy 

A  New  Sport  Dress 


Explain*  Word*  “No  Party.’ 
Question  has  been  raised  by  Professor 
Allis  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“no  party"  in  the  phrase  "No  party 
such  as  is  described  in  this  quotation." 
The  words  seem  plain  beyond  possibility 
of  question.  Obviously  tho  commission 
meant  to  sny  thnt  denial  of  the  Deity 
of  Christ  did  not  exist  among  our  min¬ 
isters  in  any  degree  worth  mentioning, 
if  at  all.  The  commission  could  not  ex¬ 
amine  fhto  the  theology  of  all  our  10,000 
ministers,  but  if  it  had  found  any  evl- 
iao-  i  or  rod  lung-  denW'uIiatever  of  the  prevalence  among 
them  of  denial  of  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
it  would  not  have  said  what  It  did  say. 

Two  years  ago  mhre  than  1,S00  min¬ 
isters  of  our  churclj,  including  those 
against  whoso  teaching  there  hns  been 
most  accusation,  said  over  their  own 
signatures:  “We  all  believe  from  our 
hearts  .  .  .  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

Qntallon  Of  Veracity. 

This  solemn  confession  of  faith 
elicited  from  some  qunrters  the  reply 
that  the  signers  did  not  mean  whnt  they 
suid;  thnt  they  were  using  familiar 
orthodox  phraseology,  but  did  not  really 
believe  whnt  these  words  would  lead 
people  to  think  they  believed.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  matter  to  a  question  of 
veracity.  The  men  who  mado  this  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  hnve  a  right  to  demand 
that  their  word  be  lieliovcd,  unless  their 
acts  prove  it  falsa. 

Such  a  statement  as  Professor  Allis’ 
constitutes  a  grave  charge  against  some 
ministers  of  the  church.  If  he  or  any 
other  minister  can  substantiate  this 
chnrge  ngninst  any  ministers  of  the 
church,  it  Is  his  right  nnd  his  duty  to 
proceed  against  them  before  their  pres¬ 
byteries  in  the  constitutional  way.  II 
the  charge  cannot  bo  substantiated,  Is  it 
not  due  to  the  Presbyterinn  Church, 
whose  good  name  Is  involved,  thnt  tin1 
charge  be  withdrawn  as  publicly  ns  it 
was  made? 


Takes  the  Sheer 
Way  to  Chic 

for  the  Approach  of 
'Summer  Has  Made  the 
Cool,  Light  Fabrics 
Smarter  and  More  Com¬ 
fortable  than  Ever. 


Of  rose  or  sunni  crepe 
Elizabeth,  tailored  with  ut¬ 
most  care  and  correctness. 
All  bound  with  grosgrain 
ribbon — one  of  the  newer 
trimming  notes.  The  de¬ 
tachable  collar  of  white  can 
be  easily  laundered. 

$39.50 

— Sport  Shop,  Second  Floor.  South  Buildlof. 
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Just  Like  A  Savings  Institution 

The  small  deposit  you  make  with  us  is  invested. 
The  income  from  this  takes  care  of  your  premiums 
indefinitely.  Upon  cancellation  of  your  Policy  the 
original  deposit — in  full — is  returned. 
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Company,  thereby  saving  money  and  unnecessary 
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Issues  At  T,he  General  Assembly 

4s  Seen  By  Opposing  Groups 


_  /printed  herewith  brief  summaries,  by  spokesmen  of 

tho  FuhdnmjRi  tnl  1st  and  Constitutionalist  camps,  of  Issues  of  the 
day  In  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  ns  these  Issues  are  seen 
by  the  two/groups.  The  articles  are  to  appear  from  time  to  time 
throughout/  the  assembly. 


Br  the  nteA r.  on.  os  WAV®  t. 
V  ALLIS, 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
For  the  Fundamentalists. 


Since  Its  presentation  on  Friday  the 
report  of  the  special  commission  has 
been  actively  discussed  by  commission¬ 
ers  and  visitors  to  the  assembly.  It  has 
met  with  both  commendation  and  criti¬ 
cism.  This  was 
|  to  be  expected.  It  ] 
impossible 


ly  THE  nEV.  DR.  R.  H.  NICHOLS. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 

For  the  Constitutionalists. 

What  is  the  Christian  church?  The 
question  seems  so  simple  as  not  to  be 
interesting.  But  in  answering  it,  we 
may  learn  something  about  the  causes 
of  the  prevalent  controversy  in  Amer- 


that  a  report  deal¬ 
ing  with  so  vital 
an  issue  and  one 
a*  to__which  there 
is  such  ~VnSe  db 
vcrgcnce  of  opin¬ 
ion  could  please 
everyone. 

One  thing  is 
very  dear :  The 
liberals  arc  find¬ 
ing  in  it  much  of 
which  they  can 
cordially  approve. 


The 


Icon  Protestantise 
idea  about  the 
nature  of  tho 
church  is  wide¬ 
spread  among 
American  church 
people,  Presbytc- 
i  (nnd  others. 
Could  this  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the 
right  idea,  mnch 
of  the  controversy 
would  wither  at 
the  root. 


their  gratification  nre  obvious.  First  of 
all,  It  la  nowhere  expressly  stated  In 
the  report  that  "disloyal"  utterances 
bavo  been  made  by  ministers  of  ouf 
church.  ThiB  Is  very  significant,  for  it 
implies  that  the  commission, is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  assert  thGt  there  have  been 
such  utterances.  This  fact  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  bearing  upon  the  intorpretntio 
the  strong  declarations  of  loyalty  to 
standards  of  the  church  which  the  report 
contains.  It  is  undeniable  that  son: 
the  “chief  doctrines"  of  the  confession 
have  been  challenged  or  denied  by 
lsters  in  good  and  regular  standing"  in 
the  church,  such  ns  the  Virgin  Birth 
and  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Failure  defi¬ 
nitely  to  denounce  such  utterances  make 
it  at  least  possible  to  infer  that  the 
commission  does  not  regard  such  utter¬ 
ances  ns*  disloyal. 


Such  nn  inference  is  favored  by  the 
fact  that  the  report  contains  definite 
statements  which  seem  to  warrant  such 
an  interpretation.  In  speaking  of  the 
“Christian  principle  of  toleration,"  it 
says:  "The  langungo  of  some  of  the 
central  doctrines  of  the  Confessii 
Faith  Is  so  broad  as  to  give  nn  lmprt-3- 
'"n  that  these  were  cast  in  such  terms 
-‘"died  purpose  of  covering  dlf- 


•A  certain  wrong 


Ths 


Protestant  idea  of 
the  church  is  that 
it  is  the  society 
believers  in 

Christ.  From  this  it  follows  that  a 
s  relation  to  the  church  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  relation  to  Christ.  Hie 
right  to  be  in  the  church  is  given  In 
the  last  nnalysia  by  his  faith  in  Christ, 
not  by  other  men.  It  follows  also  that 
all  other  questions  of  church  policy  get 
their  answer  from  Christ.  Ultimate 
guidance  for  the  church's  thought  and 
action  must  come"  from 


■  other  Idea 


ted. 


_„ment  was  framed. 

Further,  the  commission  cites  a  par¬ 
ticularly  Btrong  statement  which  af¬ 
firms  that  there  is  "another  pnrty  that 
strenuously  denies  essential  doctrines 
of  the  fnith."  Then,  after  admitting 
that  this  statement  "was  not  specifi¬ 
cally  declared  to  apply  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Chnrch,  but  there  are  some  who 
ixpressed  fear  of  such  conditions  in 
mr  own  body,”  It  proceeds  to  state: 
■As  far,  however,  os  the  commission  has 
been  able  to  learnt  there  is  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  no  second  party  such 
is  described  In  this  quotation." 

Why  did  the  commission  single  out 
for  citation  a  statement  which  is  not 
specifically  declared  to  apply  to  our 
church?  Why  did  it  not  cite  some  of 
the  many  which  do? 

Meaning  Is  Questioned. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  tlmt  the 
statement  in  the  report  admits  of  more 
than  one  interpretation.  What  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “no  second 
party"?  Is  it  that  those  who  bold  such 
not  numerous  enough  to  be 


ssided 

it  de- 


delib- 

ly  ns 

looth- 


rffio 


unci  »• 
an  i 


uM  u 


that  there 

individuals  — 

them?  And  if  there  is  no  party  and/t 
there  arc  no  individuals  to  be  fojlnd 
who  hold  such  views, 
that  the  viewB  of  the  liberals 
own  church  to  which  exceptlj 
been  taken  by  the  conservathl 
not  sufficiently  extreme  to  be  Regarded 
as  "disloyal,"  if  only  the  principle  of 
toleration  is  properly  interpreted. 

Such  nn  Interpretation  would  seem  to 
be  justified  by  the  fact  th^t  tho  com¬ 
mission  regnrds  its  appointment  as 
'evidence  that  tho  assembly  (of  1025) 
believed  In  its  own  evangelical  unity 
and  the  unity  of  our  churkh  at  large." 

ohw nr?r~nf  definite  Statements  to 
the  contrary,  these  and  similar  expres¬ 
sions  imply  that  the  commission  knows 
utterances  by  PresbytAians  which 
it  Is  prepared  to  character! 
loyal.” 

Uaea  VlBoroha 
On  tlio  other  hand,  the  leport 
very  vigorous  language  regarding  the 
"misunderstandings  and  niialnformn- 
tion"  of  which  it  has  learned,!  referring 
especially  to  "the  wisjudgmknta  and 
unfnir  and  untrue  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  speech  and  in  printed 
publications,"  and  it  "lays  upon  the 
consciences  of  ministers  and  members 
the  duty  of  exercising  patience  and  for¬ 
bearance  and  of  refraining  from  public 
expression  of  busty  or  harsh  judgments 
of  the  motives  of  brethren  whose  hearts 
are  fully  known  only  to  God." 

.  aUch  an  admonition  is  entirely  proper 
and  commendable.  But  in  the  absence 
of  nny  definite  statement  on  the  pnrt 
of  the  commission  to  the  effect  that 
disloyal  utterances  have  been  made  It 
clearly  implies  that  those  wly>  have 
criticized  the  utterances  of  liberals  in 
the  church  have  been  guilty  of  misrep¬ 
resentation,  if  not  of  “slander  and 
libel."  This  Is  n  serious  reflection  upon 
men  who  believe  that  they  have  been 
loyally 'defending  the  faith  in  the  face 
of. great  opposition  and  contumely.  Such 
an  Indictment  is  surely  a  surprising  one 
when  mado  in  the  interest  of  the  peace, 
purity  and  unity  of  the  church. 


Another  idea  is  that  the  church 
Bociety  of  people  who  agree  in  religious 
opinion.  Its  unity  is  not  just  In  that 
all  believe  in  Christ,  but  in  that  all 
think  alike  about  theology  and  church 
practice.  A  man’s  place  in  the  church 
is  determined  by  hie  relation  to  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  views  of 
certain  other  men.  His  right  to  be  in 
the  church  is  given  by  his  conformity  to 
their  views.  The  church  is  a  club  or 
lodge  or  society,  like  other  such  organ¬ 
izations. 

If  the  church  by  majority  vote  ndopts 
certain  ideas  or  principles,  the  minority 
should  either  conform  or  get  out.  This 
seems  perfectly  simple  and  conclusive. 
Many  people  think  it  covcra  the  ground 
completely.  If  you  belong  to  a  political 
organization  and  find  yourself  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  political  ideas  of  the 
majority,  you  ought  to  leave  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Why  not  so  with  the  church? 
Appcal>  To  Non-Rollfflowi. 

If  Is  noticeable  that  this  way  of  think- 
:u(*f  WTOU1  urn  ring  ni  ffllA' "(.Iftisld'-iAlfiJ  ’ICI  ■—u  ,c’* 
gious  ,eople  In  their  comments  ot 
Church  affairs.  Along  this  line,  they 
think,  is  to  be  found  the  way  out  of  the 
church's  controversies.  If  the  people  In 
the  church  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
present  opinion  of  the  majority  would 
only  get  out,  the  whole  trouble  would 
stop.  This  is  what  they  would  do  in  any 
other  kiqd  of  organization.  Why  don“ 
they  lenve  and  form  another  church 
We  sometimes  see  this  urged  in  tho  re¬ 
ligious  press  with  some  impatience  be¬ 
cause  cbutch  people  will  not  obey  this  . 
simple  and  unanswerable  reasoning. 

Simple  tills  way  of  thinking  certainly 
is,  and  It  covers  all  the  grounds  except 
the  fact  that  what  is  being  discussed  is 
ths  church  of  Christ.  It  is  not  "our" 
church,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  rs 
though  it  belonged  to  men  ;  it  is  Christ's 
church.  Bring  this  Ipto  view  and  the 
whole  situation  is  revolutionized.  No 
longer  is  it  possible  to  settle  church 
questions  by  the  easy  method  of  club 
membership  and  nmjority  votes.  In  the 
churchmen  have  rights  and  duties  which 
are  not  created  by  the  opinions  of  othci 
men,  but  have  an  infinitely  highei 
origin.  Matters  of  church  policy  are  t( 
be  decided  on,'  not  in  the  light  of  thi 
theological  thinking  of  a  group; 


,.  nr-  nn.  IIICUIUSIWU  umiKWB  u.  —  o*  -  -**• 

called  ‘n  party,  or  .  ,  .  -obedience  to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

mn  i.dWdo.l.  t»  b,  found  wh.  holjf  Exr,„,„.  A„n  c„„,.b. 


The  fact  is  that  this  second  idea  o 
the  church  is  not  an  idea  of  tha  churcl 
at  nil.  It  Is  the  idea  of  a  sect.  A  bod; 
of  people  who  think  alike  about  rcligiou 
matters  is  a  Beet ;  but  a  Cliristla 
church  cannot  be  shut  up  to  this  defin: 
tion  just  because  it  is  the  church  < 
Christ.  It  must  receive  whom  Ho  n 
ceives  and  turn  away  none  who  belon 
to  Him.  Any  organization  which  hn 
narrower  policy  than  this  is  sorai 
thing  less  than  the  church  of  Christ 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  n  churcl 
not  a  6ect  Because  somehow  the  lde 
has  gotten  nbrond  that  In  order  to  bj 
long  to  it  one  must  hold  a  certain  bod 
of  doctrinal  beliefs  it  is  worth  whi 
to  quote  some  authoritative  statemen' 
about  the  terms  of  membership.  T1 
General  Assembly  of  100(1  said : 

"In  the  Presbyterian  Church  no  a 
ceptsncc  of  the  doctrines  of  the  chur- 
is  required  of  any  communicant,  t 
yond  a  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Chrl 
ns  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  worl 
and  a  sincere  acceptance  of  Him  ns  Lo 
and  Master." 

The  General  Assembly  of  lull  sai 

"The  Prcsbyterjpn  Church  in  I 
United  States  of  America  .  -  ■ 

hereby  Boleihnly  declnres  and  re 
firms  .  .  •  that  the  only  condith 

of  admission  to  the  church  are  a  prol 
slon  of  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience 
Him,  followed  by  baptism  in  the  nr 
of  the  Father  and  of  tho  Sonjind 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Calls  It  True  OUurcA. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  eccort 
to  these  official  utterances,  is  on 
elusive  church,  which  is  to  say,  a 
church— a  church  of  Christ.  Its  q 
tions  cf  policy  must  be  settled  in  • 
fortuity  to  its  basis  of  membership. 

In  Its  attitude  toward  other  churc 
In  its  working  with  other  churches 
Its  treatment  of  all  the  enterprise 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  it  must  be 
erned  by  this  fundamental  fuel  o 
constitution,  that  it  is  as  broad  an 
elusive  as  Christ. 


June  17,  1926 


The  Presbyterian 


Impressions  of  the!  Baltimore  Assembly 

ig,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  Souths 

spiral  Semi-  of  hearts.  * 


By  Thornton  Whaling.  D.D.,  Moderator  of  Southern  Assembly,  1924 


I  attended  the  Northern  Gej 
sembly  at  Baltimore  as  the 
tive  of  the  Louisville  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  the  only  theological  seminary  in 
the  United  States  which  belongs  alike 
to  both  the  Presbyterian  churches,  north 
and  south.  I  anticipated  a  meeting 
marked  by  bitter  and  derisive  discussion, 
with  the  clash  of  opposing  parties  and 
views  resulting  in  evident  disharmony 
and  lack  of  real  unity.  My  prejudices 
and  preconceptions  have,  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  disappeared  under  the 
spell  of  the  wonderful  record  made  by 
the  memorable  and  historic  body. 

1.  The  authority  and  loyalty  to  the 
standards  of  the  church  evinced  by  this 
Assembly  was  so  convincing  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  or  further  question¬ 
ing.  The  new  moderator,  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  after  his  election  and  before  as¬ 
suming  the  responsibility  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  in  a  most  impressive  manner  lifted 
his  hand  and  received,  by  solemn  oath 
and  vows,  his  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  Westminster  System  of  doctrine  and 
to  the  infallible  authority  of  God's 
word.  His  attitude  was  that  of  the 
whole  Assembly,  and  most  marked  in  its 
leaders,  Drs.  Swearingen,  MacAfee, 
Mark  Matthews,  Erdman,  Ross  Stev¬ 
enson  and  all  the  long  list.  Not  one 
note  of  doubt,  doctrinal  questioning, 
heretical  learning,  iiheralistic  bias  was 
sounded  during  the  seven  laborious  days; 
but  on  the  contrary,  loyalty  to  standards 
and  scriptures  was  the  memorial  testi¬ 
mony. 

2.  Harmony  and  brotherhood,  gem 
and  unadulterated,  was  the  keynote.  The' 
royal  report  of  the  commission  of  fif¬ 
teen  destined  to  be  forever  memorable, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  over  900,  only 
one  vote  was  heard  in  the  negative. 
Even  the  Madjsacase  was  handled  in 
the  temper  of  “omnipotent-  greatness.” 
The  writer  agrees  with  90  per  cent  or 
more  that  the  gifted  scholar  writes,  but 
no  more  bitter  or  abusive  controversial¬ 
ist  figures  in  our  day.  If  he  would 
study  the  inspired,  divine  statement, 
“the  wrath  of  rnan  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God,”  and  amend  his 
controversial  manners,  he  might  become 
the  most  useful  man  of  his  generation. 
Love  dictates  that  this  be  said  in  gen¬ 
erous,  affectionate  terms  to  him  by 
brethren  or  even  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  most  unique  and  wonderful 
unity  character  this  splendid  body. 

3.  Spirituality  and  religious  fervor 
were  regnant  and  appealing  in  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  this  Assembly.  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  for  specifying  the  devotional  meet¬ 
ings  conducted  by  Dr.  Lapsley,  A.  Mac¬ 
Afee,  and  Ross  Stevenson,  when  every 
heart  was  melted  with  a  sense  of  the 
presence  of  our  divine  Lord  and  seemed 
to  be  swept  as  on  Pentecost  by  the  gra¬ 
cious  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Re¬ 


lation  and  loving  devotion 
^dent  response  of  multitudes 

of  hearts. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
characterize  this  as  the  greatest  meeting 
of  any  General  Assembly  I  have  ever 
attended.  And  it  seems  strangely  in¬ 
explicable  to  me  that  anyone  should  say 
that  it  was  dominated  by  a  “coalition  of 
Modernists,  Indifferentists,  and  Paci¬ 
fists.”  I  have  been  traveling  today  by 
Culpeper  and  Manassas  and  through  the 
valley  of  Virginia  where  heroic  soldiers 
struggled  sixty  years  ago.  But  the  in¬ 
tervening  years  have  made  the  country 
one  and  this  notable  region  rallied  in 
1917  with  absolute  unanimity  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  It  may  well  be  that 
a  still  higher  form  of  Union  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  emerge  upon  the  horizon  as  the 
blessed  consummation  of  a  future  not 
very  far  distant.  It  seems  fitting  I 
should  write  this  in  Staunton,  Virginia, 
where  Woodrow  Wilson  was  born  and 
In  a  hospitable  hostelry  named  for  the 
immortal  Stonewall  Jackson. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OPPOSES 
MILITARY  TRAINING 


Compulsory  military  training  in  schools 
and  colleges  is  deplored  as  foreign  to  the 
ideals  of  the  educational  system,  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  The  action  of  the 
committee  is  as  follows : 

“The  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  makes  the  following 
recommendations  in  regard  to  military 
training  in  schools  and  colleges: 

“That  systematic  and  technical  mili¬ 
tary  training  for  youth  of  high  school 
1  age  is  to  be  deplored  as  foreign  to  the 
!  aims  and  ideals  of  our  educational  sys- 
I  tem. 

“That  civilian  educational  institutions 
should  not  make  military  training  a  re¬ 
quired  subject. 

“That  churches  and  educational  lead¬ 
ers  give  careful  study  of  the  whole  ques- 
,  tion  of  R.  0.  T.  C.  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.” 

In  a  statement  interpreting  the  reso¬ 
lution,  the  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Federal  Council’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  International  Justice  and  Good¬ 
will,  said :  “What  the  Administrative 
Committee  is  objecting  to  is  not  the  sim¬ 
ple  form  of  military  drill,  such  as  was 
found  in  certain  schools  before  the  war, 
but  the  highly  technical  systematic  train¬ 
ing,  including  combat  drill,  such  as  is 
provided  in  units  of  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Coi-ps,  designed  to  fit  men  for 
military  service.  The  Federal  Council 
does  not  regard  such  military  programs 
as  appropriate  for  adolescent  boys.” 
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Special  to  The  Ne  w  York 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Dec.  12.—' The 
Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  pastor 
of  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
New  York  City,  stirred  audiences  of 
more  than  a  thousand  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  who  crowded  the  University 
chapel  and  the  Paine  Concert  Hall  of 
the  college  today  at  two  services, 
morning  and  afternoon,  to  hear  the 
Modernist  leader. 

Answering  questions,  Dr.  Fosdick 
said:  "I  do  not  believe  in  Christianity. 

I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  not  in 
this  vast  snowball  which  has  been 
gathering  size  and  momentum  for 
twenty  centuries,  and  which  has  gath¬ 
ered  much  rot  as  well  as  pure  snow. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  it  is  pagan. 

Speaking  on  the  “Future  of  the 
Church"  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Fosdick 
declared  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
destined  to  grow,  not  to  wane;  that  a 
renaissance  is  taking  place  within  it. 
He  touched  on  the  possibility  of  join¬ 
ing  Protestant  sects. 

“There  isn't  a  single  live  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  various  Protestant  sects," 
he  said.  “I  am  a  Baptist,  but  there 
isn't  any  difference  worth  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man’s  consideration  between  the 
beliefs  of  my  sect  and  those  of  the 
various  other  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  various  sects  may  possibly 
continue  forever,  because  of  tradi¬ 
tional  sentiment,  coherence,  memory 
and  emotion  will  serve  to  bind  them. 

“However,  there  isn’t  a  rational  rea¬ 
son  for  their  continuance.  They  are 
an  absurd  expense  and  they  clash  in 
their  missionary  activities  in  the  Ori¬ 
ent.  It  isn't  good  buiness  for  one  small 
city  to  have  a  dozen  Protestant 
churches,  all  supported  by  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  the  citizens.” 

Dr.  Fosdick  declared  the  Protestant 
reformation  had  taken  much  beauty 
out  of  the  churches,  both  in  their  ser¬ 
vices  and  architecture.  Although  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  reformation,  he  also 
said  it  had  accentuated  dogmatism. 

At  the  morning  services  in  Appleton 
Chapel  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain 
admission.  After  Dr.  Fosdick  closed, 
he  was  forced  to  rise  several  times  to 
1  acknowledge  sustained  applause.  / 


SEMINARY  DISPUTE 
FL/^S  UP  AGAIN 

Five  on  Faculty  in  Princeton 
Condemn  Assembly  Report 
Favoring  Unified  Control. 


'ILLEGAL  DELAY"  CHARGED 


Resolution  Sent  to  Ex-Moderator- 
Mlnority  Disputes  Dr.  Machen'e 
Contentions.  . 


tho  Church  courts— iSS-Bot  diacue' 
them  In  the  press." 

Dr.  Machcn  and  Dr.  Casper  W. 
Hodge,  two  leaders  of  tho  Ultra- 
Fundamentalist  group,  refused  to 
comment  on  the  protest,  beyond  de¬ 
claring  that  they  were  In  cotaplele 
sympathy  with  the  acUon  of  the 
Faculty.  Last  month  Dr.  Machcn 
renewed  the  controversy  in  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  said  the  plan  of 
reorganization  approved  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  would  "have  the  re¬ 
sult  of  putting  the  the  present  con¬ 
servative  majority  out  of  control  and 
of  putting  Into  power  a  minority  that 
represents,  a  radically  different  point 
of  view."  He  denied  that  tho  reor¬ 
ganization  was  a  move  toward  great¬ 
er  efficiency,  InUmatlng  that  Uie  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Bonrd  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Uirough  Its  proposed  amalga¬ 
mation  with  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
would  have  a  liberalizing  effect. 
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COLUMBUS,  Ohio,  Oct. 

The  two  years'  dlsputo  between 
Fundamentalists  and  Modernists  on 
tho  Faculty  of  Princeton  Seminary. 
Presbyterian  training  school,  flared 
up  again  today  when  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson,  former  Moderator  of  tho 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
made  public  a  resolution  forwarded 
to  him  under  tho  name  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  Fnculty. 

The  resolution,  which  contained  no 
signatures  on  the  copy  sent  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  charged  that  tho  report  of 
tho  General  Assembly's  special  c 
raittoo  on  Princeton  Seminary  < 
tnlned  "misrepresentations" 

"gross  misstatements,”  and  was 
legally  delayed." 

Dr.  Thompson  declined  to  reply  to 
the  charges  in  the  resolution  or  *" 
comment  on  It. 

Special  to  Tho  New  York  Times. 
PRINCETON,  N.  J„  Oct.  19,-The 
protest  against  tho  proposed  reor¬ 
ganization  plan  for  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  which  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson  made  public  In  Columbus 
today,  was  signed  by  five  of  the  nine 
members  of  tne  Faculty  present  at  n 
meeting  on  Oct.  15,  It  was  learned 
tonight.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 
leader  of  the  Ultra-Fundamentalist 
group  of  the  seminary,  which  has 
been  attacking  the  more  liberal  fac¬ 
tion,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
protest. 

Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  President  of 
the  seminary,  and  three  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty  comprised  the 
minority  that  disapproved  the  filing 
of  the  protest  with  Dr.  Thompson, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  committee 
which  reported  in  favor  of  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  seminary  at  tho  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In 
San  Francisco  last  June. 

Tho  protest  submitted  to  Dr. 
Thompson  was  as  follows: 

"The  report  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  presented  to  and 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Is  mani¬ 
festly  an  ex  parte  document  support¬ 
ing  the  administrative  policy  of  the 
President  of  thg  seminary  against 
the  policy  of  tho  Board  of  Directors 
and  of  the  Faculty.  In  the  interest 
of  the  policy  of  tho  President  and 
against  tho  Judgment  of  tho  Board 
of  Directors.  the  report  recom¬ 
mended  a  single  board  of  control 
for  tho  seminary,  and  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  adopted  by  tho  as¬ 
sembly.  the  committee  illegally  de¬ 
laying  the  publication  of  its  report. 

Misrepresentation  Is  Alleged. 

'In  addition  to  reporting  as  from 
tho  trustees  a  gross  misstatement 
concerning  the  Board  of  Directors, 
tho  report  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
.  -f — tho — scholarship 


funds  of  the  seminary  by  tho 
Faculty. 

'Believing  that  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  single  board  of  control 
for  the  seminary,  If  made  effective, 
would  be  fatal  to  tho  historic  doc¬ 
trinal  position  of  the  seminary,  the 
Faculty  earnestly  hopes  that  the  next 
General  Assembly  will  reverse  this 
decision  and  will  continue  both  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  its  control  of 
the  educational  policy  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  In 
its  administration  of  the  property  of 
the  seminary.  Furthermore,  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  hereby  formally  protests  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  In  the  report  and  orders  that 
this  statement  and  protest  be  entered 
upon  its  records  and  transmitted  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
to  Visit  Princeton  Theological  Seml- 
lary.” 

The  minority  faction  which  opposed 
the  filing  of  tho  report  declared  to¬ 
night  that  Professor  Machen  and  his 
faction  had  consistently  tried  to 
make  It  appear  that  the  difficulty  in 
the  seminary  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  control  of  the 
seminary  by  Fundamentalists  rather 
than  by  Modernists.  Headed  by  Dr. 
Stevenson,  the  minority  group  said  It 
was  unseemly  for  the  Faculty  to  at¬ 
tack  tho  findings  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  tho  seminary  and  the  ver- 
of  the  assembly  itself.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  all  members  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  who  favored  the  unification  of 
control  of  tho  seminary,  opposing  the 
views  of  Dr.  Machen,  were  as  loyal 
to  tho  standards  of  the  Church  as 
the  group  which  filed  the  protest. 

To  Report  at  Next  Assembly. 

Dr.  Stevenson  said  tonight  that  the 
recommendation  to  establish  n  single 
board  of  control  at  tho  seminary  was 
adopted  by  the  seminary  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  "a  representative  and  trust¬ 
worthy  committee.” 

"According  to  orderly  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,” 
ho  said,  “the  whole  matter  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  com- 
mlttee.  ... 

"Tho  committee  Is  directed  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  next  assembly,  for  ap¬ 
proval  and  adoption,  the  now  plan 
of  administration." 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  another 
member  of  the  Faculty  who  favors 
the  reorganization,  said: 

"I  would  deprecate  any  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  affairs  of  tho  semi¬ 
nary.  This  only  tends  to  bring  re¬ 
ligion  into  disrepute.  We  nave 
ohurch  courts  for  this  matter,  which 
has  been  fully  and  freely  discussed 
in  the  highest  court  of  tho  Church, 
and  the  General  Assembly  appointed 
a  committee  to  carry  Its  conclusions 
Into  effect. 

"This  provides  for  a  unified  con¬ 
trol  of  tne  seminary  Instead  of  two 
Boards  of  Control.  Tho  suspicion 
that  such  a  unified  control  will 
change  the  traditional  doctrine  and 
position  of  tho  seminary  Is  entirely 
unfounded.  It  seems  wise  to  leave 
tho  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  regu¬ 
larly  appointed  committee  which 
represents  the  chief  court  of  the 
Church.  _  , 

"The  discussion  at  Princeton  has 
never  been  between  Fundamentalists 
and  Modernists.  There  are  no  Mod¬ 
ernists  in  the  Faculty.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty  are  absolutely 
loyal  to  Presbyterian  standards,  and 
no  member  of  the  Faculty  desires 
the  seminary  to  change  Its  historic 
doctrinal  positions. 

"Whatever  difficulty  may  exist 
should  be  left  In  the  hands  of  the 
committee  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly.  I  deprecate  all  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Princeton  Seminory  af¬ 
fairs.  I  fear  that  they  tend  to  bring 
religion  into  disrepute.  I  Icel  that 
loyalty  to  tho  Cnurch  demands  that 
we  should  leave  these  matters  in 
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THE  ATTACK  UPON  PRINCETON 
SEMINARY 

A  PLEA  FOR  FAIR  PLAY 
Foreword 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  meet¬ 
ing  at  San  Francisco,  in  adopting  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  visit  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  has  raised  an  issue  upon  which  the  entire  future 
character  of  the  institution  depends.  In  treating  of  this 
issue,  I  shall  not  deal  with  the  personal  attack  that 
has  been  made  upon  me.  My  real  sorrow  has  been  due 
not  to  the  personal  indignity  that  I  have  suffered  by  the 
actions  of  the  last  two  General  Assemblies,  but  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  the  occasion,  though  certainly  not 
the  underlying  cause,  of  the  danger  which  now  besets" 
the-  Seminary.  "That  fact  gives  me,  I  think,  a  right  to 
say  something  in  defence  of  the  institution  that  I  so 
dearly  love.  There  are  others  far  better  qualified  than  I 
— both  by  their  own  ability  and  by  their  official  position 
— to  defend  the  institution,  and  no  doubt  they  will  de¬ 
fend  it.  But  since  my  name  has  been  given  such  a 
special,  though  purely  accidental,  prominence,  I  think 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  what  my  attitude  is. 
In  doing  so,  I  am  speaking  in  my  own  name  alone.  Since 
many  things  have  been  said  about  my  views  regarding 
the  situation,  some  of  them  true  and  some  of  them  un¬ 
true,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  say  plainly,  for  my¬ 
self,  what  those  views  are. 
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I.  FOR  WHAT  DOES  PRINCETON 
SEMINARY  STAND? 

For  over  one  hundred  years  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  has  stood  firmly  for  the  full  truthfulness  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  for  the  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  and  propagation  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
system  of  doctrine,  which  is  the  system  of  doctrine  that 
the  Bible  teaches.  This  conservative  stand  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  has  been  due — certainly  since  1870,  when  the 
present  method  of  electing  the  professors  was  introduced 
— simply  and  solely  to  the  conservative  majority  in  the 
Board  of  Directors.  But  now,  by  action  of  the  last 
General  Assembly,  that  Board  is  to  be  dissolved  and 
the  control  of  the  institution  is  to  be  placed  in  different 
hands.  What  is  now  a  majority  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Seminary  is  to  become  a  minority,  and  the  policy  of  the 
institution  is  to  be  reversed. 

Both  parties  in  the  present  debate  are,  indeed,  pro¬ 
fessing  adherence  to  “the  historic  position”  of  Princeton 
Seminary.  Even  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Board  which, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Board  of  Directors,  has  had 
charge  of  the  material,  as  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual,  affairs  of  the  institution,  has  professed  such 
adherence.  But  since  one  member  of  the  committee 
which  the  Trustees  have  appointed  to  co-operate  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  proposed  reorganization,  is  actually  a  signer  of 
the  “Auburn  Affirmation,”  it  is  evident  that  the  term, 
“historical  theological  position  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,”  must  be  used  by  the  Trustees  in  a  sense  widely 
different  from  ours.  The  Auburn  Affirmation  asserts 
as  plainly  as  words  can  express  it  that  even  acceptance 
of  the  virgin  birth  and  of  certain  other  bajiic  articles  of 
our  faith  is  not  necessary  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Does  such  an  Affirmation  represent  the 
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Princeton  position?  To  anyone  who  knows  the  histoi\ 
of  Princeton  Seminary,  the  answer  will  not  be  difficult. 

The  truth  is  that  despite  all  differences  of  opinion  it 
is  not  impossible,  whatever  one’s  own  personal  attitude 
may  be,  to  determine  what  the  Princeton  position  is. 
The  question  what  that  position  is,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  question  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  And  with 
regard  to  the  former  question,  as  distinguished  from 
the  latter,  there  is  a  certain  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
outside  observers  whether  they  are  friends  or  foes. 
Princeton  Seminary  is  known  for  what  it  really  is,  not 
only  by  those  who  have  hitherto  controlled  its  destinies, 
but  also  by  a  great  host  of  opponents  throughout  the 
world. 

What,  then,  is  it  for  which  we  at  Princeton  stand? 

I 

In  the  first  place,  we  stand  for  the  complete  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  Bible  is  infallible  in  the  inner,  religious  sphere, 
but  fallible  like  other  books  when  it  comes  to  deal  with 
external  history.  We  reject  any  such  distinction.  Our 
religion  is  no  bottomTsss  mykticishT,  but  it  is  the  Christian 
religion;  and  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  squarely 
upon  events,  like  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
that  took  place  in  the  external  world.  Unless  the  Bible 
can  give  us  knowledge  of  those  basic  events,  it  can  be  no 
infallible  guide  for  our  souls. 

Thus  we  hold  that  the  Bible  is  not  partly  true  and 
partly  false,  but  true  throughout.  In  saying  that,  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  favor  that  we  are  sacrificing.  There 
are  many  who  would  be  inclined  to  treat  with  respect 
what  we  say  about  many  things — what  we  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  even  in  defence  of  the  virgin  birth  and  bodily 
resurrection  of  our  Lord— but  who  regard  us  as  having 
placed  ourselves  beyond  the  pale  of  serious  consideration 
when  we  hold  that  the  Bible  is  true  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  would  be  convenient,  therefore,  for  us  to  keep 
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in  the  background  what  we  believe  about  this  point,  and 
thus  to  retain  a  larger  measure  of  favor  from  the  modern 
Church.  Much  could  be  said,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
policy,  in  favor  of  such  an  attitude.  But  it  is  an  attitude 
which  we  can  never  adopt.  There  is  to  our  mind  no 
profession  more  despicable  than  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing  when  one  thing  is  said  in  the  classroom  and  another 
thing  to  the  Church  at  large.  And  so  we  say  plainly, 
to  the  ruin,  in  many  quarters,  of  our  reputation,  but 
with  the  approval  of  our  consciences,  that  we  hold  the 
Bible  to  be  free  from  the  errors  that  mar  other  books, 
to  be  the~b!essed,  holy,  infallible  Word  of  God. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  begin  with  that  conviction  in  our 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  so  we  can  find 
common  ground  for  discussion  with  many  whose  view 
of  the  Bible  is  very  different  from  ours.  When,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  argue  in  favor  of  our  belief  in  a  personal 
God,  we  do  not  base  our  argument  at  all  upon  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Bible;  what  we  say  in  that  sphere, 
therefore,  may  commend  itself  to  many  whose  view  of 
the  Bible  is  very  unfavorable  indeed.  Or  when  we  de¬ 
fend  our  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  again 
our  argument  is  independent  of  the  question  whether  the 
Bible  is  infallible  or  not.  Even  prior  to  any  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  a  scientific  treatment  of 
the  sources  of  information  will,  we  think,  lead  the  his¬ 
torian  to  hold  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  raised  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day.  There  are  many  Christians 
who  can  go  with  us  that  far,  and  yet  cannot  accept  our 
view  of  the  Bible;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  measure  of  their 
agreement  with  us.  Our  view  of  the  Bible  is  not  the 
beginning,  we  think,  but  it  is  rather  the  end,  of  any 
orderly  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  First  the 
general  truth  of  the  Bible  in  its  great  outlines  as  an 
historical  book,  and  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  that  it  contains,  then  the  full  truthfulness  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God— that  is  the  order  of  our 
apologetic. 
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Nevertheless,  although  we  do  not  begin  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  we  do  come  to  it 
in  the  end ;  and  when  we  have  come  to  it,  we  build  upon 
it  our  orderly  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith.  As 
apologists,  in  other  words,  we  end  with  the  infallibility 
of  Scripture,  but  as  systematic  theologians  we  begin 
with  if.  Systematic  theology,  we  think,  logically  be¬ 
gins  at  the  point  where  apologetics  has  left  off.  Apolo¬ 
getics  establishes  the  full  truthfulness  of  the  Bible,  and 
then  systematic  theology  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  teach¬ 
ing  that  the  Bible  contains. 


II 

But  what  is  it  that  the  Bible  contains?  That  question 
brings  us  to  our  second  point.  We  have  just  said  that 
Princeton  Seminary  stands  for  the  full  truthfulness  of 
the  Bible.  In  the  second  place,  it  stands  for  the  Re¬ 
formed  or  Calvinistic  faith  as  being  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  Bible  contains. 

The  Bible,  let  it  be  noted,  contains,  on  our  view 
(which  is  also  the  view  expressed  in  the  ordination 
pledge  of  ministers  and  elders  in  our  Church) ,  not  merely 
this  doctrine  or  that,  but  a  system  of  doctrine.  A  system 
differs  from  a  mere  agglomeration  in  the  inter-relation 
and  mutual  necessity  of  its  parts.  And  so  we  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  isolate  one  part  of  the  system 
from  the  other  parts  as  being  alone  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  Christian  work.  Very  profoundly,  for  example,  do 
we  differ  from  those  who  omit  the  doctrines  of  grace— 
the  Bible  teaching  about  sin,  the  Bible  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?3’ — from  the 
things  that  they  regard  essential  as  a  basis  for  co-oper¬ 
ation  among  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  home  or  on 
the  mission  field. 

A^Tover  against  such  a  reduced  Christianity,  we  at 
-Princeton  stand  for  the  full,  glorious  gospel  of  divine 
grace  that  God  has  given  us  in  His  Word  and  that  is 
summarized  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  our  Church. 
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,  y/e  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  although  they 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  they  “have  not 
the  slightest  zeal  to  have  the  Presbyterian  Church  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  wor-ld.” 
As  for  us,  we  hold  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  great  Keformed  Faith  that  is  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  to  be  true;  and  holding  it  to 
be  true  we  hold  that  it  is  intended  for  the  whole  world. 

But  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  to  think  that  the 
issue  with  regard  to  Princeton  Seminary  stops  there; 
it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
difference  concerns  merely  the  question  whether  we  are 
to  stand  for  the  full  heritage  of  our  Keformed  Faith 
or  are  to  content  ourselves  (in  the  statement  of  what 
is  essential)  with  some  lesser  creed.  No,  the  difference 
cuts  even  deeper  than  that.  It  concerns  not  merely  the 
question  as  to  the  content  of  the  doctrine  that  we  are  to 
set  forth,  but  rather  the  attitude  that  is  to  be  assumed 
with  regard  to  all  doctrine  as  such.  It  concerns  not 
merely  the  question  whether  we  are  to  teach  this  or  that, 
but  the  question  whether  what  we  teach  we  are  to  teach 
with  our  whole  hearts  and  in  clear-cut  opposition  to  the 
present  drift  of  the  times. 

The  policy  of  President  Stevenson  with  regard  to 
Princeton  Seminary  has  sometimes  Been  represented  as 
an  “inclusive"  policy.  There  is  certainly  an  element  of 
truth  in  such  a  representation.  Never  has  Dr.  Steven¬ 
son  given  any  clear  indication,  by  the  policy  that  he  has 
followed  as  President  of  the  Seminary,  that  he  recognizes 
the  profound  line  of  cleavage  that  separates  the  two  op¬ 
posite  tendences  within  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  necessity  that  if  Princeton  Seminary  is  to  be  true 
to  its  great  heritage  and  true  to  the  moral  obligations 
involved  in  the  distinctive  basis  upon  which  it  has  always 
appealed  for  support,  it  must,  in  this  great  contention, 
definitely  and  unequivocally  take  sides.  Such  recogni¬ 
tion,  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  President  Stevenson, 
would  not  necessarily  prejudge  the  question  whether 
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both  tendencies  should  be  tolerated  within  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church ;  but  it  would  certainly  mean  at  least  that 
Princeton  has  the  right  and  indeed  the  very  solemn 
obligation  of  maintaining  a  distinctive  position  within 
the  larger  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  true,  then,  that 
Dr.  Stevenson’s  policy  is  in  a  very  important  sense  an 
inclusive  policy,  and  that  such  an  inclusive  policy  is 
contrary  to  the  obligations  which,  on  account  of  its  en¬ 
tire  history,  Princeton  Seminary  has  very  solemnly  as¬ 
sumed. 

But  although  in  one  sense  the  policy  with  which  we 
disagree  is  an  inclusive  policy,  in  another  sense  it  is  not 
inclusive  at  all.  Formally  it  is  inclusive,  but  in  its  deeper 
meaning  and  in  its  practical  applications  it  is  very  ex¬ 
clusive  indeed.  No  one  who  has  observed  with  the  slight¬ 
est  care  the  policy  of  the  President  can  think  that  if  that 
policy  prevails  any  man  who  is  consistently  conservative 
or  evangelical  in  the  ecclesiastical  issue  of  the  present 
day  will  have  the  slightest  chance  of  being  elected  to  a 
chair  in  Princeton  Seminary.  The  only  men  who  will 
be  tolerated  in  the  Faculty  will  be  men  who  hold  a  com¬ 
placent  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  who  conceal 
from  themselves  and  from  others  the  real  state  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinion  in  the  world,  and  who  consent  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  opinions  of  the  party  dominant  for  the 
moment  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  The  Seminary 
under  the  new  policy  will  be  inclusive  of  those  who 
obscure  the  great  issue  of  the  day;  but  it  will  be  ex¬ 
clusive  of  those  who  have  determined  to  warn  the  Church 
of  her  danger  and  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith. 

If  that  policy  becomes  dominant  in  Princeton  Seminary, 
then  the  Princeton  position  has  very  definitely  been  given 
up.  And  if  the  change  is  wrought  by  ecclesiastical  action, 
then  all  the  high-sounding  v/ords  which  have  recently 
been  uttered  about  peace  and  tolerance  will  be  mocked. 
In  that  case,  there  will  be  liberty  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  Modernists,  but  none  for  conservatives;  and 
those  who  hold  the  conservative  view  will  have  to  go 
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elsewhere- for  the  maintenance  of  those  convictions  that 
are  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself. 

Ill 

We  have  seen  that  Princeton  Seminary  stands  in  the 
first  place  for  the  complete  truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures 
as  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  second  place  for  the 
Westminster  Standards  as  containing  the  system  of 
doctrine  that  the  Scriptures  teach.  In  the  third  place, 
Princeton  Seminary  holds  that  both  these  things — the 
full  truthfulness  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  system  of 
doctrine  that  our  Standards  set  forth — need,  and  are 
capable  of,  intellectual  defence. 

Hence  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
a  theological  seminary  ought  to  devote  less  time  to  the 
defence  of  Christianity  and  more  time  to  the  propagation 
of  it.  Certainly  it  is  a  grievous  sin  to  propagate  what  is 
incapable  of  defence.  The  basic  question  about  any  mes¬ 
sage  that  may  be  propagated  is  the  question  whether 
it  is  true;  and  that  question  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  the  Christian  message  in  such  insistent  fashion  in  the 
modern  world  that  the  challenge  must  above  all  things 
be  squarely  and  honestly  met. 

In  meeting  the  challenge,  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  task.  We  cannot  agree  at  all  with 
■  those  who  despise  the  adversaries  in  this  great  debate, 
who  think  that  the  “critics”  are  to  be  disposed  of  with 
a  few  general  words  of  adjectival  abuse.  For  our  part, 
we  have  profound  admiration  for  the  great  masters  of 
modern  criticism;  we  are  fully  conscious  of  their  in¬ 
tellectual  greatness;  we  respect  them  to  the  full.  Who 
would  not  admire  the  imposing  reconstructions  proposed 
by  a  Baur  or  by  a  Bousset,  or  the  massive  learning  of  a 
SchUrer,  or  the  brilliancy  and  versatility  of  a  Harnack, 
or  the  incisiveness  of  radicals  like  Wrede  in  Germany 
or  our  own  American  DrT  AcGiffert?  Certainly  we  re¬ 
spect  such  scholars,  opponents  though  they  are  of  all 
that  we  hold  most  dear.  Some  of  them  may  have  re- 
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spected  us  in  turn;  but  whether  they  respect  us  or  not, 
we  shall  continue  respecting  them.  They  are  wrong,  we 
think;  all  their  learning  is  devoted  to  the  impossible  task 
of  reconstructing  on  naturalistic  principles  what  was 
really  an  act  of  God.  But  though  they  are  wrong,  they 
are  wrong  in  a  grand  and  imposing  way;  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  refuted  either  by  a  railing  accusation  or  by  a  few 
pious  words. 

So  we  try  to  divest  our  students  of  the  notion  that  there 
is  any  royal  road  to  sacred  learning;  we  try  to  divest 
them  of  the  notion  that  they  can  lead  the  modern  Church 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  without  the  other  tools  of  research.  Above  ail 
we  try  to  give  them  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  debate.  We  try,  indeed,  to  lead  them  to  faith;  but 
we  do  not  try  to  lead  them  by  encouraging  them  to  ignore 
the  facts.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  Christian 
faith  flourishes  not  in  the  darkness  but  in  the  light,  and 
that  a  man’s  Christian  conviction  is  only  strengthened 
when  he  has  examined  both  sides.  We  do,  indeed,  en¬ 
courage  men  to  come  to  Princeton  Seminary.  For  them 
to  do  so,  we  think,  is  only  fair.  Historic  Christianity  de¬ 
serves,  we  maintain,  at  least  a  hearing  before  it  is  finally 
given  up;  it  is  not  fair  to  hear  only  what  can  be  said 
against  it  without  obtaining  any  orderly  acquaintance 
with  what  it  is;  and  to  learn  what  it  is  men  should 
listen  not  to  its  opponents  but  to  those  who  believe  it 
with  all  their  minds  and  hearts.  So  we  do  invite  men  to 
Princeton.  But  after  they  have  studied  at  Princeton, 
indeed  even  while  they  are  studying  here,  the  more 
they  acquaint  themselves  with  what  opposing  teachers 
say,  the  better  it  seems  to  us  to  be.  We  encourage  our 
graduates,  if  they  can,  to  listen  to  the  great  foreign 
masters  of  naturalistic  criticism;  we  desire  them  to 
hear  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  gospel  that  we  be¬ 
lieve. 

No  doubt  such  a  program  is  full  of  perils.  Might  it 
not  be  safer  for  our  future  ministers  to  close  their  ears 
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to  all  modern  voices  and  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
objections  that  the  gospel  faces  in  the  modern  world? 
We  reply  that  of  course  it  might  be  safer.  It  is  safer 
to  be  a  good  soldier  in  comfortable  barracks  than  it  is 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  great  battles  are  not  won 
in  that  way. 

Thus  we  encourage  our  students  to  be  fearless  in  their 
examination  of  the  basis  of  the  faith.  Let  no  one  say 
that  such  a  program  is  unduly  negative — that  it  involves 
too  much  examination  of  opposing  views,  and  too  little 
positive  presentation  of  the  gospel  that  we  believe.  Nobly 
do  the  graduates  of  Princeton  Seminary  refute  any  such 
accusation.  What  is  it  that  the  Church  values  in  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary?  Is  it  not  the  positiveness  and  definite¬ 
ness  of  the  gospel  message  that  our  graduates  proclaim ; 
is  it  not  that  our  former  students,  amid  the  vagueness 
of  much  modern  religious  teaching,  know  so  clearly 
where  they  stand?  No,  the  teaching  of  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary  is  not  negative,  but  positive;  all  our  examination 
of  objections  to  the  gospel  is  employed  only  as  a  means 
to  lead  men  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  the 
gospel  is  and  to  a  dearer  and  more  triumphant  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  truth. 

But  the  attainment  of  such  conviction  leads,  for  many 
men,  through  the  pathway  of  intellectual  struggle  and 
perplexity  of  soul.  Some  of  us  have  been  through  such 
struggle  ourselves;  some  of  us  have  known  the  blank¬ 
ness  of  doubt,  the  deadly  discouragement,  the  perplexity 
of  indecision,  the  vacillation  between  “faith  diversified  by 
doubt/’  and  “doubt  diversified  by  faith.”  If  such  has  been 
our  experience,  we  think  with  gratitude  of  the  teachers 
who  helped  us  in  our  need;  and  we  in  turn  try  with 
all  our  might  to  help  those  who  are  in  the  struggle  now. 
I  Nothing  can  be  done,  we  know,  by  trying  to  tyrannize 
over  men’s  minds;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  present  the 
facts  as  we  see  them,  to  hold  out  a  sympathizing  hand 
\  to  our  younger  brethren,  and  to  commit  them  to  God 
'  ’  in  prayer. 
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We  cannot,  indeed,  seek  to  win  men  by  false  hopes; 
we  cannot  encourage  them  to  think  that  if  they  decide 
to  stand  for  Christ  they  will  have  the  favor  of  the  modern 
world  or  necessarily  of  the  modern  Church.  Or.  the  con¬ 
trary  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  both  in 
■  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  there  may  soon  come  a 
period  of  genuine  persecution  for  the  children  of  God. 

"If  I  find  Him,  if  I  follow, 

What  His  guerdon  here? 

Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labor. 

Many  a  tear.” 

Such,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  be  the  lot  of  those 
who  stand  against  the  whole  current  of  the  age.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  oppose  a  world  in  arms ;  nor  is  it 
^  an  easy  thing  to  oppose  an  increasingly  hostile  Church. 
But  when  one  does  so,  with  full  conviction,  what  a  b,essed, 
inward  peace! 

Such  is  the  peace  to  which  many  of  our  students  nave 
attained.  Small  has  been  our  part  in  such  a  result;  it 
nas  been  the  work  of  God.  But  by  the  blessing  of  God’s 
Spirit,  througEThiT  use  of  whatever  means,  there  has 
been  emanating  from  Princeton  during  the  last  few  years 
a  current  of  warm  Christian  life  that  has  refreshed  those 
whom  it  has  touched.  It  has  found  a  r.oble  expression  ln_ 
the  new  League  of  Evangelical  StudeirEsfffiut  it  has  found 
aneveffnobler  expression  in  the  experience  of  individual 
men.  Conviction  has  issued  here  truly  into  Christian  life. 

What  shall  be  done  with  this  type  of  warm  and  vital 
Christianity  that  has  been  issuing  from  Princeton?  It 
may  come  squarely  into  conflict,  at  some  points,  with  the 
present  leadership  of  the  Church.  But  because  the  ferv¬ 
ent  piety  of  our  recent  graduates  of  Princeton  Seminary 
may  be  opposed  at  some  points  to  the  ecclesiastical  ma- 
i .  chinery,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  ecclesiastical  ma¬ 
chinery  should  be  allowed  to  crush  it  out.  Long  has 
been  the  conflict,  during  nineteen  centuries,  between  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority  and  the  free  and  mysterious  oper- 
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ation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  under  our  Presbyterian 
institutions  the  tyrannical  practices  to  which  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  has  elsewhere  resorted  are  an  anomaly 
and  a  shame.  And  so  we  have  some  hope  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  tyrannical  proposal  about  Princeton  SeminaryTnay" 
yet  be  rejectecl  and  that  Princeton  may  yet  be  saved. 
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II.  HOW  THE  ATTACK  WAS  MADE 

It  was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  this  pamphlet 
that  by  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary,  to  which  the 
conservative  policy  of  the  institution  has  been  due,  is  to 
be  dissolved  and  control  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
what  is  now  a  minority,  so  that  the  policy  will  be  reversed. 

In  the  process  by  which  this  result  has  been  attained, 
the  first  important  step  was  the  coming  of  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson  as  president  of  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Stevenson 
was,  indeed,  received  with  cordiality  by  the  Faculty,  and 
for  some  years  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  But  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  evident 
that  he  was  seriously  out  of  sympathy  with  the  traditions 
of  the  institution  and  with  the  policy  advocated  both  by 
the  Directors  and  by  the  Faculty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  two  courses  of  action  were 
open  to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  he  might  have  resigned  his  position. 
In  that  case,  the  disoncaveness  oi  the  institution  would 
have  been  preserved.  Dr.  Stevenson  would  have  been 
perfectly  free  to  pursue  his  own  policy  elsewhere;  for 
there  are  many  institutions  and  agencies  which  maintain 
exactly  the  same  complacent  view  of  the  present  state  of 
religion  which  we  think  is  so  dangerous  in  a  president  of 
Princeton  Seminary.  But  the  distinctiveness  of  Prince¬ 
ton  within  the  larger  communion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  would  in  that  case  have  been  preserved.  The 
thoroughgoing  conservatives  in  the  Church  would  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  at  least  one  institution  that  repre¬ 
sented  their  view. 

This  choice  was  rejected  by  Dr.  Stevenson.  Instead 
of  recognizing  the  distinctiveness  and  relative  autonomy 
of  the  Seminary’s  life,  instead  of  abiding  by  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  majority  rule  within  the  institution’s  Board  of 
Directors,  he  preferred  to  appeal  from  the  policy  of 
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that  Board  to  the  larger  tribunal  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  The  result  of  such  appeal  is  the  action  of  last 
May,  by  which  the  Board  of  Directors  is  to  be  abolished, 
and,  instead,  there  is  to  be  a  single  board  of  control 
[/'which  will  undoubtedly  support  Dr.  Stevenson's  views. 
This  action,  we  think,  is  extremely  unjust;  and  we  are 
appealing  to  the  Church  at  large  to  reverse  the  decision 
next  year,  before  the  reorganization  of  the  institution 
is  actually  put  into  effect. 

Such  reversal  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
General  Assembly  is  itself  opposed  to  Dr.  Stevenson’s 
policy  or  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  Board.  But  it 
would  mean  simply  that  the  Assembly  recognizes  the 
right  of  yarious  theological  seminaries  to  maintain  dis- 
[^..-'iShetive  views  within  the  larger  communion  of  the 
Church.  Princeton  Seminary  is  not  the  only  seminary 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  are  other  seminaries ; 
and  they  represent  widely  different  points  of  view.  Why 
should  the  distinctiveness  of  no  other  seminary  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  except  the  seminary  that  most  clearly  main¬ 
tains  the  full  truthfulness  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God?  Why  should  “Liberal”  seminaries  be  left  alone, 
and  only  this  conservative  seminary  be  destroyed?  The 
truth  is  that  unless  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 


Church  is  to  take  place  at  once,  the  conservatives  in  the 
Church,  no  matter  how  extreme  their  attitude  may  be 
thought  by  others  to  be,  must  be  allowed  to  have  at 
least  one  seminary  that  clearly  and  unequivocally  repre¬ 
sents  their  view.  If  the  conservatives  are  to  be  retained 
in  the  Church  at  all,  they  must  have  at  least  one  theolog¬ 
ical  institution,  not  that  others  think  is  sound,  but  that 
they  think  is  sound.  Princeton  Seminary  is  such  an  in¬ 
stitution,  and  the  interference  with  its  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  that  is  contemplated  by  the  action  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
justice.  Against  such  injustice,  we  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  fair  play  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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III.  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  STRIFE 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  what  a  very  extreme 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  last  General  Assembly  with 
regard  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  Board 
of  Directors,  which  has  hitherto  governed  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  spiritual  matters  and  has  preserved  for  it  its 
distinctive  character,  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  board 
of  control  is  to  be  formed.  Thus  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  as  it  has  been  so  long  and  so  honorably  known, 
is  to  be  destroyed,  and  we  are  to  have  at  Princeton  a 
new  institution  of  a  radically  different  kind. 

What  ground  is  assigned  by  the  Committee  in  charge 
for  such  an  extreme  measure,  for  such  a  policy  of 
“frightfulness,”  with  respect  to  an  ancient  and  widely 
respected  institution? 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  that  there  is  strife  within 
the  institution,  and  that  to  settle  that  strife  the  institu¬ 
tion  must  be  reorganized. 

In  reply,  we  say  that  of  course  there  is  strife  with¬ 
in  the  institution,  but  that  the  strife  can  De  ended  in  a 
very  simple  way— -a  way  that  does  not  at  all  involve, 
as  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly  does,  the  destruction 
of  the  Seminary  and  the  founding,  instead  of  it,  of  a  new 
institution. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  strife  at  Princeton?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  strife  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
certain  members  of  a  minority  in  the  councils  of  the 
Seminary  have  been  unwilling  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  majority.  Such  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
majority  is  the  very  foundation  of  ordered  society; 
without  it  there  can  be  no  peace  either  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  State.  It  is  that  principle  which  has  been 
violated  by  some  of  the  minority  in  Princeton  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary;  and  the  result  is  the  condition  which 
we  all  deplore. 

Never  was  a  minority  more  fairly  or  more  courteously 
treated  than  the  minority  in  Princeton  Seminary.  Its 
rights  were  respected  to  the  full ;  indeed,  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  majority  both  in  the  Faculty  and  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  did  not  err  by  an  excessive  for¬ 
bearance;  possibly  if  the  majority  had  exercised  its 
power  in  a  more  prompt  and  vigorous  way,  the  present 
situation  might  have  been  avoided.  But  that  fault,  if 
fault  it  be,  was  surely  a  fault  in  the  right  direction ;  and 
certainly  it  did  not  deserve  the  savage  treatment  winch 
has  been  meted  out  to  it  by  Dr.  Thompson's  report. 

At  any  rale.,  some  members  of  the  minority  in  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  were  unwilling  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  majority;  and  to  such  unwillingness  is  to  be  traced 
all  of  the  strife  in  which  the  institution  has  become  in¬ 
volved. 

The  first  notable  instance  of  this  attitude  in  the  minor¬ 
ity  was  found  in  President  Stevenson’s  failure  to  resign 
Ms  position  when  it  had  become” evident  that  he  was  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  accord  both  with  his  Faculty  and  with  his 
Board  of  Directors.  Possibly  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
Board  ought  formally  and  publicly  to  have  requested  his 
resignation.  But  in  countless  cases,  not  only  in  education¬ 
al  institutions  but  also  in  individual  congregations  and  in 
other  bodies,  such  a  measure  does  not  need  to  be  resorted 
to ;  an  administrative  officer,  despite  full  conviction  that 
he  is  right  and  the  majority  wrong,  resigns  his  position 

(in  the  interests  of  peace.  Never  was  a  resignation,  from 
such  a  point  of  view,  more  imperatively  demanded  than 
the  resignation  of  President  Stevenson.  We  hear  much 
about  peace  at  Princeton  Seminary;  but  if  it  was  really 
peace,  and  not  something  else,  that  was  desired,  the 
resignation  of  the  President  was  the  means  by  which 
f  it  was  to  be  secured. 

The  second  notable  violation  of  the  peace  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  of  a  more  positive  and  public  kind.  It  was 
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found  in  the  letter  which  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman  pub¬ 
lished  in  The'Presbyterian  'Advance  for  January'22,  1925. 
That  letter  contained  an  extraordinary  personal  attack 
upon  certain  of  Dr.  Erdman’s  colleagues  in  the  Faculty. 
In  justification  of  the  attack,  no  evidence  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  yet  no  apology  for  the  attack,  or  repudiation 
of  it,  has  ever  been  offered.  Naturally  such  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  public  attack  by  one  professor  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  colleagues  was  made  the  basis  of  widespread 
newspaper  publicity.  The  publicity  had  many  ramifica¬ 
tions,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it — perhaps  all  of  it — is  to 
be  traced  ultimately  to  Dr.  Erdman’s  attack  upon  his 
colleagues  in  The  Presbyterian  Advance.  That  attack  it 
was  that  brought  the  institution  into  the  undignified  and 
misleading  publicity  which  has  given  rise  to  such  wide¬ 
spread  regret. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Erdman’s  letter,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  minority  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  fan  the  fires  of  controversy  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  institution  from  being  at  peace.  An  instance  of  such 
activity  is  the  newspaper  agitation  about  Dr.  Erdman’s 
alleged  ejection  from  the  alleged  FacuTEy~T5d5itf6"n‘toT^ 
Adviser  to  the  Student  Association.  The  students  had 
formed  or  were  forming  a  “League  of  Evangelical 
Students.”  The  majority  of  the  faculty  thought  it  was 
a  splendlcf  expression  of  Christian  convictions ;  it  warmed 
'SuFTiearts,  in  these  days  when  the  devotion  of  so  many 
has  grown  cold,  to  find  these  young  men  giving  spontane¬ 
ous  expression  to  their  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God  and  holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  their  fellow- 
students  in  other  institutions  who  are  struggling  man¬ 
fully  against  the  drift  of  the  times.  Dr.  Erdman,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  thought  otherwise  about  the  League;  yet 
against  the  will  both  of  students  and  of  Faculty  his  sup¬ 
porters  desired  him  to  hold  a  position  in  which  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  League  might  have  killed  the  whole 
movement  at  its  birth. 

But  that  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the  root  of  the 
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whole  trouble.  The  real  cause  of  the  strife  at  Prince- 
•  ton  is  that  some  members  of  the  minority,  despite  the 
most  fair  and  generous  treatment  by  the  majority,  have 
been  unwilling  to  recognize  the  rights  that  a  majority 
unquestionably  has. 

For  such  a  situation  there  are  two  possible  remedies. 
In  the  first  place,  the  majority  may~be“ ejected  and  the 
minority  placed  in  control.  That  is,  in  essence,  the 
remedy  that  is  involved  in  Dr.  Thompson's  report  and 
that  has  been  approved  in  principle  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1927.  Possibly  it  may  bring  “peace”  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  But  it  will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  justice;  and  the 
result  will  be  simply  to  drive  men  of  conservative  or 
evangelical  views  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  other  remedy  is  that  the  continuity  and  relative 
autonomy  of  the  institution  should  be  recognized,  and  that 
the  authority  of  the  Board  that  has  maintained  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  position  of  the  Seminary  should  be  continued. 
That  solution,  quite  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
the  President’s  policy  or  the  policy  of  the  Board  is  in 
itself  right,  is  the  only  solution  which  is  in  accordance 
with  justice.  So  long  as  thoroughgoing  conservatives 
/  are  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  all, 
(  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  one  institution 
6  that  clearly  and  unequivocally  represents  their  view. 
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IV.  TWO  BOARDS  OR  ONE  BOARD 


The  real  question  at  Princeton,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  is  the  question  whether  the  conservative 
majority  now  in  control  of  the  institution  is  to  be  ejected 
and  the  present  minority  represented  by  Dr.  Stevenson 
is  to  be  placed  in  charge. 

The  particular  means  by  which  this  result  is  to  be 
attained  is  the  establishment,  to  replace  the  present 
Boards  of  Directors  and  Trustees,  of  a  single  board  of 
control.  The  question  whether  we  are  to  have  one  board 
or  two  boards  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  represented 
as  though  it  were  a  mere  administrative  question;  but 
in  reality  it  is  a  question  upon  which  the  whole  character 
of  the  institution  depends.  Maintain  the  authority,  in 
spiritual  affairs,  of  the  present  Board  of  Directors,  which 
alone  has  kept  the  institution  (so  far  as  its  theological 
position  is  concerned)  what  it  is,  and  Princeton  v/ill 
continue  to  maintain  its  historic  stand  in  the  defence 
and  propagation  of  the  faith  that  is  taught  in  the  Word 
I  of  God ;  substitute  for  that  authority  the  authority  of  a 
/  single  board  of  control,  and  the  fine  old  institution,  with 
all  its  noble  traditions,  will  be  dead. 

r  — - 

Conceivably,  indeed,  there  might,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  be  a  single  board  of  control  which  would  main¬ 
tain  the  conservative  position  of  Princeton  Seminary. 
That  would  be,  indeed,  even  under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  extremely  difficult;  for  government  by  a  single 
*1  board  is  a  very  dangerous  form  of .acazenuxient  for  a  theo- 
,  logical  institution.  Almost  certainly  it  would  involve  the 
presence  on  the  board  of  business  men  who  know  little 
or  no  theology;  and  in  theological  matters  ignorance  is 
nearly  as  likely  to  throw  an  institution  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  faith  as  is  positive  disloyalty  to 
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the  Word  of  God.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  form  of  government  which  underlies  all  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  polity  is  essentially  sound-one  body  in  charge 
of  spiritual  affairs,  another  body  in  charge  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  funds.  That  is  the  polity  that  underlies  the 
present  “Plan”  of  Princeton  Seminary.  Any  essential 
departure  from  it  would,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

But  that  question  is  purely  academic.  Whatever  may 
be  the  abstract  possibilities  in  the  case,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  under  the  present  circumstances— 
particularly  under  the  guidance  of  the  overwhelmingly 
partisan  Committee  of  Eleygn..  which?  has  beeiTappomted 
by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly— any  single  board 
of  control  that  by  any  possibility  would  be  nominated 
would  represent  a  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
policy  that  has  made  Princeton  Seminary  what  it  is. 

What  is  it,  after  all,  that  makes  Princeton  Seminary 
a  conservative  institution?  Certainly  it  is  not  the  general 
control  of  the  institution  by  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
for  other  theological  institutions  under  the  Presbyterian 
Church  represent  very  different  points  of  view.  Nor 
is  it  the  Board  of  Trustees;  for  that  Board  has  not 
been  concerned  with  theological  matters,  but  only  with 
the  investment  of  funds  and  with  the  care  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  institution.  Why  is  it  that  the  present 
Faculty  of  the  Seminary  is  sound  in  the  faith?  The 
fact  that  the  Faculty  is  sound  has  been  mentioned  with 
approval  by  many  persons  in  connection  with  the  present 
debate  and  particularly  by  the  General  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee.  But  to  what  is  the  soundness  of  the  Faculty 
due?  That  is  the  really  important  question.  Most  em¬ 
phatically,  it  is  not  due  to  the  Board  of  Trustees;  for 
that  Board  has  never  in  the  whole  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  chosen  a  single  professor.  Every  professor 
who  has  been  chosen  for  the  Faculty  since  1870,  when 
the  General  Assembly  ceased  to  elect  the  professors,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Thus  if  the 
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Church  approves  of  the  soundness  of  the  present  Faculty, 
the  credit  for  such  soundness  should  be  given  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  to  the  Board  of  Directors  alone ; 
it  is  solely  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  not  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  that  the  maintenance  of  the  distinctive  evan¬ 
gelical  position  of  Princeton  Seminary  is  due.  To  turn 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  institution  over  to  a  secular 
corporation  like  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  be  to  desert 
an  agency  that  is  tried  and  true,  in  these  most  dangerous 
times,  for  one  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  quite  untried. 
How  would  the  individual  congregations  throughout  the 
country  like  it  if  their  board  of  trustees,  chosen  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose,  should  suddenly  replace  the 
sessions  and  assume  control  in  spiritual  affairs?  Yet  in 
the  case  of  an  educational  institution  the  injustice  of 
such  a  revoluton  would  certainly  be  greater  still. 

All  that  would  be  true  even  if  the  attitude  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  theological  matters,  were  merely 
unknown,  and  not  positively  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
policy  for  which  the  institution  has  always  stood.  Even 
then,  an  agency  that  is  tried  and  true  would  be  being 
deserted  for  one  that  is  quite  untried.  Most  amazing  is 
the  attitude  of  those  who  claim  to  be  conservatives  and 
\y  yet  are  willing  to  take  such  a  step.  In  these  days  when  the 
whole  current  of  the  world  is  contrary  to  the  evangelical 
position  which  the  Seminary  holds,  and  when  a  most 
vague  and  misleading  use  of  traditional  terminology  so 
often  conceals  the  true  radicalism  of  men’s  views— -in 
these  perilous  days,  men  who  claim  to  be  conservatives 
are  willing  to  turn  over  the  delicate  and  difficult  task 
of  steering  a  great  institution  through  the  troubled 
waters  to  a  Board  which  in  these  matters  has,  to  say 
the  least,  never  been  tried! 

But  in  reality  the  situation  is  not  even,  so  favorable 
as  that.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  is 
not  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  historic  position  of 
Princeton  Seminary ;  but  there  are  certain  positive  indi¬ 
cations  that  it  is  opposed  to  that  position.  Its  opposi- 
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tion  is  made  clear,  to  say  nothing  of  less  palpable  indi¬ 
cations,  by  one  fact  which  cannot  possibly  be  concealed. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  not  only  has  among 
its  members,  but  has  actually  appointed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  dealing  with  the  momentous  question  of  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Seminary,  v  a  signer  _of  the  Auburn 
Affirmation.  The  Auburn  Affirmation  may  be  obscure 
in  many  particulars,  but  at  the  central  point  it  is  plain 
enough.  In  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  it  de¬ 
clares  that  acceptance  of  the  ^rginjairth  of  our  Lord, 
together  with  four  other  basic  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  is  not  essential  even  to  the  ministry  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  And  yet  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  will¬ 
ing  to  appoint  a  signer  of  Such  a  document  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  to  help  determine  the  fate  of  Princeton 
Seminary  I  In  view  of  that  fact,  the  contention  of  those 
who  say  that  no  doctrinal  issue  is  involved  in  this  Prince¬ 
ton  question  and  that  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  in  safe  hands— this  contention  is  seen  to  be 
quite  absurd. 

We  are  not  concerned  in  the  slightest,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  with  the  doctrinal  position  of  individual  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  it  is  quite  possible  for  men 
whose  own  position  is  of  an  evangelical  kind  to  be  very 
dangerous  guides  with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  policy  of 
an  institution;  an  uncritical  optimism  about  the  views 
of  others  is  fully  as  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
things  for  which  an  institution  like  Princeton  has  always 
stood  as  is  unsoundness  in  one’s  own  views.  We  are 
not  objecting,  moreover,  to  the  continuance  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  the  prerogatives  which  it  now  enjoys. 
Those  prerogatives  are  of  a  very  important  kind,  and 
we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  desiring  to  see  them  inter¬ 
fered  with.  But  those  prerogatives  do  not  include,  and 
never  have  included,  the  determination  of  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Seminary. 

The  matter  is  really  quite  plain.  Princeton  Seminary 
is  a  conservative  institution  simply  and  solely  because 
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of  the  conservative  majority  in  its  Board  of  Directors. 
That  Board  has  had  a  continuous  history  of  over  one 
hundred  years,  and  since  1870  its  members  have  been 
elected  not  by  the  Assembly,  but  by  the  Board  itself.  In 
the  election  of  its  members  it  is  subject,  indeed  to  a  veto 
power  of  the  General  Assembly;  but  the  Assembly,  very 
wisely,  has  refrained  from  exercising  this  power,  and 
has  allowed  the  distinctiveness  of  the  institution  to  be 
preserved. 

What  is  the  result?  The  result  is  that  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary  is  still  loyal  to  the  full  truthfulness  of  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God.  In  that  position  it  stands,  among 
the  older  institutions  of  theological  learning  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  practically  alone.  That  may  be 
an  unpalatable  fact,  but  a  fact  it  is  all  the  same.  The 
other  older  institutions,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America, 
have  one  by  one  drifted  away ;  but  Princeton  stands  firm 
for  the  truth  of  God’s  Word  and  for  the  gospel  of  redemp¬ 
tive  love  that  the  Word  proclaims. 

For  the  maintenance  of  this  position,  which  is  so 
directly  contrary  to  the  whole  drift  of  the  times,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  personal  orthodoxy  has  been  required. 
There  has  also  been  necessary  an  unceasing  vigilance. 
Suppose  the  complacent  attitude  of  Dr.  Stevenson  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  Church  had  prevailed  in  the 
Board  of  Directors,  who  can  think  that  the  evangelical 
position  of  Princeton  Seminary  would  have  been  main¬ 
tained  ?  Suppose  the  opinion  of  the  minority  in  the  Board 
had  been  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  can  anyone  think 
that  Princeton  would  be  a  conservative  institution  to¬ 
day?  Two  members  of  the  minority  group  in  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary  have  recently,  in  an 
official  letter  to  the  Church,  actually  made  the  assertion 
that  “our  Church  stands  united  in  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel.”  It  is  indeed  amazing  that  such  distinguished 
men — distinguished  for  Iheir  services  to  our  Church  and 
to  the  Christian  world — should  make  an  assertion  that  is 
so  manifestly  contrary  to  the  facts;  but  they  certainly 
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have  made  it,  and  it  represents  just  the  attitude  in  which 
the  imminent  danger  to  Princeton  Seminary  lies.  If 
Princeton  Seminary  comes  into  the  hands  of  men  who, 
in  these  days,  in  the  face  of  the  Auburn  Affirmation  and 
of  plain  indications  without  number,  think  that  “our 
Church  stands  united  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,” 
then  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  the  institution 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  has  indeed  come  to  an 
end. 

As  opposed  to  such  dangerous  complacency,  the  vigil¬ 
ance  of  the  majority  in  our  Board  of  Directors,  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  face  the  real  facts  in  the  world  of  religious 
thought,  has  accomplished  the  remarkable  achievement 
of  maintaining  the  position  of  Princeton  Seminary  in  an 
age  of  defection  and  doubt.  Despite  the  drift  of  the  times, 
our  institution  still  defends  the  full  truthfulness  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  still  propagates,  with  all 
its  rebuke  to  human  pride,  with  all  its  proclamation  of 
God’s  wondrous  love,  the  gospel  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord. 

Is  such  a  position  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church?  If  it  is  to  be  tolerated,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
being  approved,  then  let  the  distinctiveness  of  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  life  be  respected,  and  let  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  be  maintained;  if  it  is  not  to  be 
tolerated,  then  let  the  Church  put  into  effect  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son's  policy  of  ruthless  “frightfulness” ;  let  the  Board 
"oFDirectors,  after  its  long  and  faithful  service,  be  wiped 
forcibly  out  of  existence;  let  there  be  a  new  governing 
board  in  which  what  is  now  a  minority  shall  become  a 
majority;  and  thus  let  the  policy  of  the  institution  be 
reversed. 

The  choice  should  not  be  difficult  among  those  in  our 
Church  who  are  devoted  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Even 
supposing  we  have  presented  the  issue  with  undue  sharp¬ 
ness,  even  supposing  there  were  a  chance  (as  in  point  of 
fact  there  is  not)  that  a  new,  single  board  of  control 
might  maintain  the  conservative  position  of  the  Semi- 
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nary,  it  would  still  remain  true  that  a  certainty  would  be 
deserted  for  something  that  is  quite  untried.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Board  of  Directors  not  only  might  maintain  the  con¬ 
servative  position  of  the  Seminary,  but  has  actually  done 
so;  it  has  done  so  against  opposition  of  all  kinds,  and  it 
has  done  so  in  the  presence  of  an  uncritical  complacency 
that  is  in  such  matters  far  more  dangerous  than  direct 
attack.  Will  the  evangelical  people  in  the  Church  join  the 
present  hue  and  cry  against  such  a  Board ;  will  they  de¬ 
sert  an  agency  that  is  tried  and  true  for  one  that  is  un¬ 
certain  at  the  very  best?  Or  will  they  insist  upon  fair 
play?  That  is  the  question  that  confronts  the  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

One  thing  is  clear-— the  really  important  matter  is  not 
the  question  whether  the  election  of  one  or  the  other 
professor  is  to  be  confirmed.  But  it  is  the  question  of  the 
control  of  the  institution.  If  there  is  a  majority  of  one 
vote  in  the  new  board  of  control  for  the  policy  now 
represented  by  the  minority,  then  it  does  not  make  the 
slightest  difference  how  many  conservative  members, 
up  to  that  limit,  are  chosen  for  that  board.  In  that  case, 
Princeton  Seminary,  as  it  has  been  known  and  honored 
1 1  for  a  hundred  years,,  will  be  dead,  and  there  will  be  sub- 

'  stituted  for  it  a  new” institution  of  a  radically  different 
'  kind.  And  circumstances  being  what  they  are,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
\  /'Tacts  where  control  in  the  new  single  Board  will  lie. 
Princeton  Seminary,  as  a  conservative  institution,  can 
be  saved  only  by  the  defeat  of  the  jyhole  ruthlegsjro- 
posal — only  by  leaving  the  control  of  the  institution  (in 
spiritual  matters)  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  that  has 
made  it  what  it  is. 
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V.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY’S 
COMMITTEES 


It  has  been  shown  in  what  has  already  been  said  that 
the  real  question  concerning  Princeton  is  the  question 
whether  the  distinctive  character  of  the  institution  is 
to  be  preserved  by  the  continuance  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  that  has  made  it,  so  far  as  its  theological  posi¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  what  it  is,  or  whether,  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  board  of  control,  a  new  institution  is  to 
be  founded  that  shall  be  of  a  radically  different  kind.  That 
question  was  raised  by  the  appeal  of  President  Steven- 
son  at  the  Baltimore  Assembly  against  the  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  by  the  consequent  appointment 
of  Dr.  Thompson's  Committee. 

The  ecclesiastical  situation  was  such  that  Dr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  contention  was  almost  certain  to  be  successful.  It 
was  almost  certain  to  be  successful  because  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Assembly  was  in  the  hands  of  one  party 
to  the  dispute,  the  party  to  which  Dr.  Stevenson  be¬ 
longed. 

At  the  Baltimore  Assembly,  the  retiring  moderator  was 
Dr,  Charles  R.  Erdman,  who  has  been  the  most  vigorous 
advocate  of  Dr.  Stevenson’s  policy  in  the  councils  of 
the  Seminary,  and  the  most  vigorous  opponent  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Erdman,  as  moderator,  had 
appointed  a  strongly  partisan  ‘'Commission  of  Fifteen/’ 
which  had  checked  the  threatened  departure  of  the  Mod¬ 
ernists  who  objected  to  the  judicial  decision  declaring 
the  virgin  birth  to  be  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  which  in  its  first  report  had  engaged  in  a  somewhat 
veiled  but  really  very  bitter  attack  upon  the  conserva¬ 
tive  party  in  the  Church.  Dr.  Thompson,  the  new  mod¬ 
erator, 'who  appointed  the  Princeton  investigating  com- 
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mittee,  was  one  of  Dr.  Erdman’s  appointees  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fifteen,  and  had  himself,  by  a  report  to  the 
Indianapolis  Assembly  in  1923,  shown  his  thorough¬ 
going  opposition  to  the  things  for  which  Princeton  stands 
in  the  field  of  theological  education.  The  committee  that 
Dr,  Thompson  appointed  was  of  a  thoroughly  partisan 
kind.  One  of  its  members  was  _Dr.  Luccock,  who  had 
previously  been  appointed  to  the"  chairmansRip  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  and  who  in  that  position  had  already  led  the 
attack  upon  Princeton  in  a  very  vigorous  way.  There 
was  no  offset  to  this  appointment ;  no  representative  of 
those  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Theological 
Seminaries  who  opposed  Dr.  Luccock’s  report  was  given 
a  place  on  Dr.  Thompson’s  committee.  In  general,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  example  of 
a  partisan  committee. 

FronTiuclTa  committee  no  impartial  report  could  rea¬ 
sonably  have  been  expected.  And  yet  one  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated  quite  such  unfairness  as  that  which 
characterizes  the  report  that  was  actually  produced — the 
misrepresentation  of  various  kinds,  the  omission  of  vitally 
relevant  evidence,  the  unjudicial  tone  throughout.  It  is 
safe  to  say  thatjseldom  has  a  more  unfair  document  been 
submitted  to  a  body  such  as  the  General  Assembly  of  our 
Church, 

Such  a  document  never  could  have  been  submitted 
with  any  reasonable  certainty  of  its  being  adopted  if 
time  had  been  allowed  for  the  commissioners  to  peruse 
it  with  any  care  and  for  the  persons  whom  it  attacked 
to  prepare  their  defence.  Quite  essential,  therefore,  to 
any  certain  adoption  of  the  report  was  the  delay  in  the 
publication  of  it  until  over  a  month  after  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  rules  of  the  General  Assembly.  And  so, 
in  this  unfair  manner,  the  destruction  of  our  largest 
Seminary,  which  has  had  a  continuous  history  under  its 
Board  of  Directors  for  a  hundred  years,  was  railroaded 
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through  the  Assembly  almost  without  any  consideration 
at  all. 

Final  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  new  control  of  the 
institution  is,  indeed,  postponed  until  May,  1928 ;  and  the 
Committee  of  Five  has  been  enlarged  to  become  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Eleven.  But  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
enlarged  committee  will  be  much  more  impartial  than' 
the  old. 

"indeed,  it  might  conceivably  be  questioned  whether 
the  appointment  of  an  impartial  Committee  was  not 
precluded  by  the  very  form  of  the  instructions  which  the 
Committee  received  from  the  Assembly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  any  rate,  the.  Committee  of  Eleven  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  partisan.  Little  sympathy  will  be  found  among  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  for  the  position  that  the 
Seminary  has  maintained. 

Thus  the  entire  ecclesiastical  machinery  by  which 
Princeton  Seminary  is  to  be  destroyed  next  May  has 
been  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dis¬ 
pute.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  procedure  will 
bring  any  sort  of  conviction  to  those  who  are  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  of  thinking.  And  surely,  such  a  policy  of  “fright¬ 
fulness”  is  rather  a  singular  method  of  promoting  peace. 

The  whole  action  would  be  stopped  if  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Church  were  given  the  slightest  real  voice  in 
the  questions  in  dispute.  In  particular,  if  the  laymen 
whose  well- justified  fear  with  regard  to  the  Church’s 
maintenance  of  the  necessity  of  belief  in  the  virgin  birth 
of  our  Lord  was  quieted  by  the  repetition  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  last  May,  had  had  the  slightest  inkling  of  what 
is  really  going  on,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  strongest 
centre  of  evangelical  Christianity  would  not  be  so  ruth- 
lessly  crushed  out. 

But  the  present  method  of  procedure  is  such  that  the 
laity  is  given  little  voice.  If  the  commissioners  to  the 
Assembly  next  year  were  men  who  had  sat  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  this  year,  the  matter  could  be  given  genuine 
consideration.  But  unfortunately  the  great  majority  of 
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commissioners  in  1928— probably  almost  all  of  the  lay 
commissioners — -will  be  men  who  were  not  at  the  previ¬ 
ous  Assembly.  They  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  men 
totally  ignorant  of  the  Princeton  situation;  and  they 
will  naturally  not  understand  that  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  machinery  are  in  reality  active 
partisans  in  the  dispute.  And  so,  without  any  real  con¬ 
sideration  at  all,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  on  the  part  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Assembly 
and  on  the  part  of  many  ministers,  a  very  great  injustice 
may  be  consummated.  In  view  of  the  inexperience  and 
lack  of  information  of  the  bulk  of  the  commissioners, 
the  ecclesiastical  machinery  may  again  be.  supreme.  The 
only  hope  is  that  the  sound  Christian  heart  of  the  Church, 
despite  all  the  obstacles,  may  become  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  at  last  in  this  supremely  important  matter,  and 
that  thus  there  may  be  fair  play. 

It  is  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  that  we  must 
make  our  appeal.  We  do  so  not  altogether  without  hope. 
From  the  human  point  of  view,  indeed,  everything  is 
against  us.  The  men  representing  the  fine  old  institu¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  being  done  to  death,  are  for  the  most 
part  entirely  without  skill  in  the  arts  of  ecclesiastical 
politics,  while  their  opponents  are  in  full  control  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  hope  to  win  this 
battle  by  any  reliance  upon  human  influences  or  by  any 
concealment  of  the  real  issue.  Our  only  hope  for  victory 
is  by  a  frank  appeal  from  the  present  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church.  We  have  a 
just  cause;  and  the  inner  heart  of  our  Church,  we  hope, 
is  still  sound.  If  the  facts  could  only  be  made  known, 
we  think  that  justice  would  be  done. 
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VI.  THE  FUTURE  OF  EVANGELICAL 
CHRISTIANITY 

In  discussing  “the  future  of  evangelical  Christianity,” 
we  do  not  mean  the  ultimate  future.  The  ultimate  fu¬ 
ture,  according  to  the  great  and  precious  promises  of 
God,  is  sure ;  if  evangelical  Christianity  is  true,  it  cannot 
ultimately  fail. 

But  the  future  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  The  gospel  will  triumph  in  the  end;  but 
meanwhile  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  conflict  when  we 
need  to  ask  what  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  should  do. 

In  that  time  of  conflict,  an  epoch  will  unquestionably 
be  marked  by  the  reorganization  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
if  such  reorganization  is  finally  authorized  by  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  next  May.  What  we  shall  have  here  is 
not  merely  the  destruction  of  a  single  institution,  but 
an  event  typical  of  a  mighty  movement  of  the  times. 
The  end  of  Princeton  Seminary  will,  in  some  sort,  mark 
the  end  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Church 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  new  evangelical 
agencies  must  be  formed. 

What  we  shall  have  in  the  destruction  of  Princeton  is 
nothing  less  than  the  severing  of  almost  the  last  link, 
in  the  English-speaking  worid  at  least,  between  present- 
day  evangelicalism  and  the  traditions  of  a  glorious  past. 
Formerly,  evangelical  Christianity  was  rooted  in  a  fine, 
scholarly  tradition ;  the  great  universities,  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  in  Protestant  Europe,  and  in  America,  were  in  some 
instances  the  direct  products  of  the  Reformation,  or  at 
any  rate  were  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  But  now  the  universities  have  all^ 
or  nearly  all,  deserted  the  faith  which  they  formerly  held. 
"There  are  here  and  there  evangelical  Christians  in  the 
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faculties  of  the  great  universities  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica;  but  such  men  are,  to  say  the  least,  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  For  the  most  part  the  universities  are  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  the  evangelical  faith. 

What  is  true  of  the  universities  in  general  is  also  true 
of  the  theological  faculties.  Not  one  of  the  older  theo- 
logical  colleges  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  I  know,  holds 
really,  in  any  consistent  way,  to  the  evangelical  posi¬ 
tion;  and  in  America  almost  the  same  condition  pre¬ 
vails.  But  in  America,  unlike  Great  Britain,  one  notable 
exception — not  to  prejudice  the  question  whether  there 
are  others — is  to  be  found.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  At  Princeton,  the  oldest  seminary 
of  our  Presbyterian  Church  still  maintains  the  unpopu¬ 
lar  evangelical  cause. 

In  thdt  position  Princeton  has  come  to  stand,  among 
the  older  institutions  of  theological  learning,  almost 
alone;  and  its  uniqueness  has  won  for  it  a  certain  meas¬ 
ure  of  respect  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  distinguished  editor 
of  the  British  Weekly,  intimated  in  a  letter  to  James 
Denney  written  in  1894,  that  “the  only  respectable  de¬ 
fenders  of  verbal  inspiration”  (as  ke  called  it)  were  the 
Princeton  school  of  Warfield  and  William  Henry  Green.1 
In  that  intimation  he  was  no  doubt  indulging  in 
rhetorical  exaggeration ;  no  doubt  there  were  really  other 
defenders  of  plenary  inspiration  (as  ive  call  it)  who 
were  well  worthy  of  respect.  And  yet  the  utterance  was 
at  least  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  deserve  being  well 
taken  to  heart.  Since  the  time  of  Robertson  NicolPs 
letter,  the  distinctiveness  of  Princeton  has  become  even 
more  marked.  It  may  be  questioned  in  some  quarters 
whether  we  are  still  “respectable”  in  our  defence  of  the 
full  truthfulness  of  the  Bible,  but  it  will  be  widely  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  if  we  are  not  respectable  in  such  a  position 
no  one  else  is. 

This  ^solitary  position  of  Princetonwill,  of  course,  seem 


Robertson  Nicoll,  Life  and  Letters,  by  T.  H.  Darlow,  (1925),  p.  341. 
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to  many  men  to  be  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
supporters  of  a  hopelessly  discredited  cause  and  adherents 
of  a  creed  outworn ;  in  the  march  of  progress,  it  will  be 
said,  we  have  been  left  hopelessly  behind.  But  of  course 
there  is  another  possible  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 
Instead  of  holding  that  we  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
march  of  progress,  one  might  also  conceivably  hold  that 
jn  a  time  of  general  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  deca¬ 
dence  we  are  striving  to  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  truth 
until  the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

Which  of  these  views  is  correct  is  of  course  a  question 
far  too  great  to  be  dealt  with  here.  But  this  much  at 
least  can  be  said — the  solitary  position  of  Princeton  in 
the  modern  world,  though  it  has  brought  opposition,  has 
also  brought  opportunity.  As  other  avenues  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  learning  have  one  by  one  been  closed,  earnest  seekers 
after  truth  have  turned  to  Princeton  in  their  need.  And 
so  we  have  had  in  recent  years  a  magnificent  body  of 
students  from  all  over  the  world — -from  New  Zealand, 
from  South  Africa,  from  Protestant  districts  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  from  Scotland,  from  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land,  from  the  Far  East.  Our  students  have  come,  more¬ 
over,  not  merely  from  many  lands,  but  from  many 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  great  Methodist  Church  has 
sent  us  many  splendid  men;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Lutherans,  the  Baptists,  have  all  been  notably 
represented;  members  of  the  various  Reformed  bodies 
throughout  the  world  have  looked  to  us  for  training  in 
the  faith  that  they  hold  in  common  with  us.  And  of 
course  our  greatest  privilege  of  all  has  been  to  serve  a 
targe  body  of  students  from  our  own  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Never  has  the  prestige  of  our  ancient 
institution  been  quite  so  wide  as  it  is  today.  It  is  almost 
pathetic  to  observe  the  eagerness  with  which  Princeton 
Ts  looked  to  by  men  all  over  the  world  who  in  the  face 
of  the  prevailing  Modernist  tyranny  love  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  cherish  the  full  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 
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Such  an  institution  it  is  that  is  being_attacked  by  the 
ecclesiastical  leaders  in  our  Church.  If  the  present  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  works  its  will,  there  will 
be  no  really  evangelical  seminary  at  Princeton  after  next 
May.  Let  no  one  deceive  himself  into  thinking  that  the 
transition  will  stop  half  way ;  let  no  one  think  that 
although  Princeton  relinquishes  the  entirety  of  the 
Reformed  Faith,  it  will  stop  in  the  mediating  position 
represented  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  present  pro¬ 
posed  change.  No,  the  lesson  of  experience  in  these 
matters  is  only  too  plain.  Such  movements  do  not  stop 
half  way.  The  institutions  that  have  drifted  away  from 
the  Christian  faith  have  begun  not  with  definite  Modern¬ 
ism,  but  with  just  such  doctrinal  indifferentism,  just  such  # 
ignoring  of  the  real  seriousness  of  the  issue,  as  that  which 
appears  in  those  who  are  attacking  the  present  control 
of  Princeton  Seminary  today.  We  do  not  need,  therefore, 
to  discuss  the  personal  views  of  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  attack ;  for  although  they  may  not  be  Modernists 
themselves,  the  inevitable  result  of  their  policy  will  be 
to  make  Princeton  a  Modernist  institution  in  a  very  few 
years. 

The  transition  may,  indeed,  be  disguised.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  members  of  the  present  evangelical  faculty 
may  prefer  to  continue  in  their  professorships  even  after 
the  control  of  the  institution  has  passed  into  hostile 
hands ;  and  possibly  there  may  be  an  avoidance  for  some 
years  of  any  election  of  honest  and  outspoken  Modernists 
to  fill  vacant  chairs.  But  no  one  who  has  the  slightest 
inlding  of  what  is  going  on  can  possibly  doubt  but  that 
the  really  decisive  step  will  have  been  taken  if  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  destroyed  next  May. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange  that  in  a  church 
professing  to  be  evangelical  a  seminary  which  is  just  now 
at  the  height  of  its  success— attracting  a  very  large 
body  of  students  from  all  over  the  world,  holding  the 
respect  even  of  some  who  disagree  most  strongly  with 
its  position,  looked  to  with  almost  pathetic  eagerness  by 
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evangelical  people  in  many  communions  and  in  many 
lands— it  may  seem  strange  that  such  an  institution 
should  be  the  one  that  is  singled  out  for  attack.  But 
the  truth  is  that  Princeton  is  being  attacked  not  in  spite 
of  its  success,  but  because  of  it.  The  warm  and  vital 
type  of  Christianity  that  has  emanated  from  Princeton — • 
the  type  of  Christianity  that  not  only  proclaims  the 
gospel  when  it  is  popular  to  proclaim  it,  but  proclaims 
the  gospel  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  world,  the  type  of 
Christianity  that  resolutely  refuses  to  make  common 
cause,  either  at  home  or  on  the  mission  field,  with  the 
^Modernism  that  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  the  type  of  Christianity  that  responds  with 
full  abandon  of  the  heart  and  life  to  the  Saviour’s  re¬ 
deeming  love,  that  is  willing  to  bear  all  things  for  Christ’s 
sake,  that  has  a  passion  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  that 
holds  the  Bible  to  be,  not  partly  true  and  partly  false, 
but  all  true,  the  blessed,  holy  Word  of  God— this  warm 
and  vital  type  of  Christianity,  as  it  has  found  expression, 
for  example,  in  the  League  of  Evangelical  Students,  is 
disconcerting  to  the  ecclesiastical  leaders;  and  so  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  from  which  it  emanates,  must  be  destroyed. 
Such  has  often  been  the  fate  of  those  who  have  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  warn  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  machinery 
rolls  smoothly  on,  and  the  Church  proceeds  to  destroy 
that  wherein  its  real  safety  rests. 

Ecclesiastical  action  can  never,  indeed,  destroy  vital 
Christianity  from  human  hearts.  No  one  who  has  come 
into  close  contact,  for  example,  with  these  young  men 
who  have  formed  the  League  of  Evangelical  Students  can 
•  suppose  that  such  consecration  can  ever  be  vanquished  or 
discouraged  by  hostile  actions  of  the  organized  Church. 
Vital  Christianity  never  will  be  crushed  out  of  the  world 
by  action  of  Church  legislatures  or  courts.  The  gospel 
of  Christ  is  still  enshrined,  even  in  these  sad,  cold  days, 
in  the  hearts  of  men. 

But  though  vital  Christianity  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
ecclesiastical  action,  it  may  be  driven  out  of  the  Pres- 
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byterian  Church;  and  in  driving  it  out  a  very  important 
step  wiU  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  if  it  adopts 
the  reorganization  plan  for  Princeton  Seminary  next 

If  that  step  is  taken,  no  good  can  be  accomplished  joy 
concealment  of  the  loss.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  evangelical  Christians  to  consider  carefully  and 
prayerfully  what  ought  to  be  done.  One  thing,  of  course, 
is  clear— there  will  be  imperative  need  of  a  truly  evan¬ 
gelical  seminary  to  take  the  place  of  the  institution  that 
will  have  been  lost.  The  greatest  weakness  of  evangelical 
effort  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian  world  today  is  the 
absence  of  any  sound  source  of  ministerial  supply;  Chris¬ 
tian  people  are  trying  vainly  to  keep  the  waters  sweet 
when  the  fountain  is  corrupt.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  it 
Presbyterianism  in  America  falls  into  such  a  condition 
as  that.  If  Princeton  is  lost,  there  must  certainly  be  a 
w-new  institution  that  shall  not  conceal  the  really  great 
issue  of  the  day,  but  that  shall  contend  earnestly  for  the 

But  even  if  such  an  evangelical  institution  is  founded, 
a  vast  deal  will  certainly  have  been  lost.  Who  can  meas¬ 
ure  the  value  of  an  institution  like  Princeton?  Even  its 
material  equipment  could  hardly  be  replaced,  even  oy 
unlimited  resources.  Its  library  is  a  magnificent  instru¬ 
ment  of  research  that  has  been  built  up  by  the  loving 
care  of  generations  of  evangelical  scholars.  Without  such 
an  instrument  it  is  almost  impossible  to  engage,  in  any 
intelligent  way,  in  the  defence  and  exposition  o-  the 
faith.  And  such  a  library  could  hardly  be  replaced  at 
all  today,  even  by  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  But  even  more  valuable  than  such  material 
equipment  is  the  high  tradition  of  Princeton,  a  possess- 
sion  that  can  never  possibly  be  measured  m  any  external 
way.  No,  it  is  no  light  thing  when  such  an  institution 
as  Princeton  passes  into  hostile  hands. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  before  such  a  loss  is  ac¬ 
quiesced  in,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made,  between  now 
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and  next  May,  to  see  whether  the  loss  may  not  be  avoided 
and  Princeton  may  not  yet  be  saved.  Princeton  could 
be  saved  still,  if  the  evangelical  people  in  our  Church  had 
any  understanding  of  what  is  going  on.  Indeed,  even 
among  those  who  disagree  with  our  position  regarding 
the  great  religious  issue  of  the  day  there  are  some,  we 
think,  who  will  hardly  be  willing  to  stoop  to  methods  so 
unfair  as  those  which  were  employed  by  Dr.  Thompson’s 
Committee  last  year ;  and  if  there  are  any  persons  in  our 
Church  in  whom  evangelical  convictions  are  really  clear 
and  strong,  they  will  engage  earnestly  in  prayer  that  the 
continuity  of  Princeton  Seminary  may  be  preserved  and 
that  thus  we  may  have  at  least  one  institution  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  that  shall  proclaim  clearly  and  with¬ 
out  compromise  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  it 
is  found  in  God’s  Word.  Even  among  the  present 
ecclesiastical  leaders,  the  men  whom  we  have  been 
obliged  by  conscientious  reasons  to  oppose,  there  may  be 
some  who,  when  they  really  come  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter,  may  shrink  back  from  the  ruthless  measure  that  has 
been  proposed.  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  so  easy  to 
crush  the  troublesome  conservatives  by  destroying 
their  Princeton  base  of  supply.  But  possibly  the  lead¬ 
ers  may  come  to  see,  on  sober  second  thought,  that  even 
from  their  point  of  view  the  end  is  being  attained  at  too 
great  a  cost,  that  in  running  rough-shod  over  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  liberty  in  the  Church  they  are  really  harming 
their  own  cause,  that  jheological  parifism_will  hardly 
prosper  in  the  long  run  if  it  is  staineiTwith  crime.  Thus 
we  have  hope  of  every  man;  and  we  shall  rejoice  with 
all  our  heart  if  the  present  leaders  of  the  Church  show 
that  although  they  are  against  us'  in  many  matters  they 
prefer  at  least  to  fight  with  weapons  that  are  fair. 

But  our  chief  appeal  is  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
Church.  We  have  a  just  cause;  and  the  heart  of  the 
Church,  we  hope,  is  still  true.  If  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  could  only  be  acquainted  with  the  facts,  we  think 
that  Princeton  might  be  saved  next  May. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Dr.  Thompson’s  Proposal  to  Abrogate  the  Plan  of 
the  Seminary. 


At  the  General  Assembly  of  1926,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  (see  Minutes,  p.  168)  was  made  by  Dr.  William  0. 
Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  visit 
Princeton  Seminary: 


“Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  be  convened  m  May, 
1928,  a  resolution  will  be  proposed  for  adoption 
abrogating  the  Plan  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  the  United  States  of  America  at  Princeton, 

New  Jersey,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  year  1811,  and  all  the  amendments,  and 
additions  thereto,  and  all  the  by-laws,  rujes  and 
regulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

With  regard  to  this  statement,  at  least  two  things  need 


to  be  said. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extreme  radicalism  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  should  be  noted.  The  “Plan”  of  the  Seminary 
which  is  to  be  abrogated  is  the  only  document  fixing  the 
purpose,  doctrinal  standards,  and  relations  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey.  Yet  that  Plan,  according  to  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  proposal,  is  to  be  abrogated  not  partially  but  m  its 
entirety.  Such  a  proposal  shows  how  incorrect  it  is  to 
hold  that  the  contemplated  change  at  Princeton  Seminary 
involves  merely  an  improved  organization  of  the  existing 
institution.  In  realty,  it  involves  the  destruction,  of  the 
institution.  The  “Plan”  is  the  document  from  which 
Princeton  Seminary  derives  its  existence ;  if  the  Plan 
is  abrogated,  the  Seminaryceases  to  exist. 

In  the  second  pfr.cs.1hc  proposal  to  abrogate  the  Plan 
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is  clearly  illegal.  It  was  made,  as  Dr.  Thompson  ex¬ 
pressly  says  (see  Minutes,  at  the  place  already  cited), 
in  order  to  conform  to  Article  I,  Section  3,  of  the  Plan, 
where  the  method  of  amendment  is  set  forth.  That  sec¬ 
tion  reads  as  follows : 

“Sect.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at 
all  times,  have  the  power  of  adding  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Articles  of  the  Seminary,  and  of 
abrogating,  altering  or  amending  them;  but  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  contemplated  ad¬ 
ditions,  abrogations,  alterations,  or  amend¬ 
ments,  shall,  in  every  case,  be  proposed  at  one 
Assembly,  and  not  adopted  till  the  Assembly 
of  the  subsequent  year,  except  by  a  unanimous^ 
vote.” 

But  this  section  clearly  does  not  permit  the  abrogation 
of  the  entire  Plan;  it  only  permits  the  abrogation  or 
amendment  or  addition  of  individual  articles.  No  doubt 
the  intention  of  Dr.  Thompson  is  to  propose  a  new  Plan 
or  Constitution  for  the  Seminary  at  the  next  General 
Assembly  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  shall  have 
been  annulled.  Otherwise  the  Seminary  would  be  left 
for  an  entire  year  without  any  constitution  at  all,  with¬ 
out  any  document  fixing'  the  control  of  the  Seminary  by 
the  Church.  What  that  would  mean  may  perhaps  be 
doubted;  it  might  be  held  to  mean  that  the  Assembly 
had  formally  relinquished  its  rights  in  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  At  any  rate,  no  such  thing  is  intended  by 
Dr.  Thompson ;  for  his  Committee  has  proposed — though 
only  in  the  most  general  terms  and  not  at  all  in  the 
form  of  a  legal  amendment — a  one-board  control  of  the 
institution.  That  one-board  control  could  not  possibly 
be  established  without  the  adoption  by  the  Assembly  of 
some  “Plan”  or  constitution  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
which  Dr.  Thompson’s  proposal  would  destroy;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  Commit¬ 
tee  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  expressly  include 
]/  a  recommendation  that  the  enlarged  Committee  shall  re- 
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port  to  the  next  General  Assembly  “for  approval  and 
adoption  ....  the  new  plan  for  the  administration  of 
the  Seminary.” 

But  this  action  of  the  General  Assembly  is  plainly  il¬ 
legal  ;  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  of  the  Seminary 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1928  would  plainly  be  in 
violation  of  the  solemn  pledge  contained  in  the  present 
Plan.  The  present  Plan  requires  that  amendments  shall 
be  proposed  at  one  Assembly  and  not  adopted  until  the 
next.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  perfectly  plain. 
It  is  to  prevent  any  hasty  action  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  whole  Church  must  be  allowed  to  consider  for 
an  entire  year  any  change  in  the  Plan  before  it  can 
finally  be  adopted.  This  provision  applies  of  course  to 
positive  as  well  as  negative  changes.  If  a  new  article  is 
to  be  substituted  for  an  old  one,  not  only  the  abrogation 
of  the  old  article  but  also  the  exact  wording  of  the  new 
article  must  be  before  the  Church  for  a  year.  But  if  the 
General  Assembly  of  1928  were  free  to  adopt  at  once  a 
new  Plan  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  proposes  to  abrogate,  then  the  Assembly  would  be 
allowed  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  entire  constitution  what 
it  could  not  do'  in  the  case  of  even  the  most  unimportant 
article.  The  Assembly  cannot  adopt  the  most  trifling 
article  without  a  year’s  scrutiny  of  that  article  by  the 
Church ;  yet  according  to  this  proposal,  it  could  without 
such  scrutiny  adopt  an  entire  new  constitution ! 

Evidently  such  a  supposition  is  quite  absurd;  and  its 
absurdity  simply  affords  an  additional  indication  of  what 
should  already  have  been  plain  enough — -that  the  power 
to  amend  the  Plan  and  to  abrogate  individual  articles 
does  not  involve  the  power  to  abrogate  the  Plan  as  a 
whole.  So  long  as  Princeton  Seminary  belongs  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  all,  there  must  always  be  some 
Plan  or  constitution — no  matter  what  changes  in  it  may 
be  made — to  establish  the  relation  of  the  Seminary  to  the 
Church. 

The  matter,  therefore,  is  perfectly  plain.  The  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  cannot  without  violating  a  most  solemn 
pledge  adopt  any  changes  whatever  in  the  present  Plan 
without  a  year’s  scrutiny  of  those  changes  in  detail  by 
the  Church;  and  in  particular  it  cannot  without  such 
scrutiny  adopt  the  changes  required  to  destroy  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  establish  a  one-board  control.  The 
obligation  of  this  pledge  cannot  lawfully  be  evaded  by  a 
proposal  to  abrogate  the  Plan  as  a  whole. 

The  illegal  proposal  of  Dr.  Thompson,  with  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  directing  the  enlarged  Committee  to 
present  a  new  plan  for  adoption  in  1928,  shows  to  what 
extreme  lengths  the  Committee  of  Five  was  willing  to  go 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Church  from  having  adequate 
opportunity  of  scrutinizing  the  recommendations  which 
the  Committee  may  make.  The  civil  courts  would  never 
for  a  moment  sanction  any  such  interpretation  of  Article 
I,  Section  3,  of  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary  as  that  which 
Dr.  Thompson  advocates.  Yet  that  interpretation  is 
presupposed  by  the  Assembly’s  action.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  our  Church,  therefore,  stands  here  upon 
ground  far  lower  than  the  common  ethics  of  the  world. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Assembly  acted  in  ignor¬ 
ance.  But  the  Committee  that  recommended  the  action 
should  stand  profoundly  discredited  by  those  who  value 
the  honor  of  our  Church.  Article  I,  Section  3,  of  the 
PlarTls  perfectly  plain.  And  certainly  it  constitutes  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  legal  obligation  of  the  clearest  pos¬ 
sible  kind.  Is  the  General  Assembly  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  such  an  obligation?  And  is  a  committee  which 
advocates  such  action  to  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
fate  of  a  great  institution  of  learning? 
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APPENDIX  II 

The  Committee’s  Recommendations 

The  Recommendations  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  Committee 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1927  (see  Minutes, 
pp.  133  f.)  are  as  follows: 

The  Committee,  after  due  consideration,  unan¬ 
imously  offers  the  following  recommendations 
as  its  best  judgment  for  a  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly,  having  in  mind  the  welfare 
of  the  Seminary  and  the  preservation  of  all  the 
precious  history,  traditions,  sentiments,  and 
loyalties  of  a  century  of  service  to  the  Church 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

1.  That  the  Assembly  appoint  a  committee  of 
eleven  members,  of  whom  at  least  three  shall  be 
ruling  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  who  are  learned  in 
the  law,  said  committee  to  be  constituted  by  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Committee  and  the 
appointment  by  the  Moderator  of  six  additional 
members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  Seminary,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  Church-at-large;  with  the 
further  provision  that  three  of  the  six  new 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ministers 
and  three  of  them  ruling  elders ;  that  said  Com¬ 
mittee  proceed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Princeton  and  co-operate 
with  said  Board  of  Trustees  in  obtaining  such 
amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  Seminary  or 
such  additional  articles  of  incorporation,  and 
preparing  such  ordinances  or  by-laws  and  taking 
such  other  action  as  they  may  be  advised  by 
counsel  is  necessary  or  proper  to  establish  a  sln- 
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gle  Board  of  Control  for  said  Seminary,  define 
the  relationship  and  recognize  the  right  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  existing 
trusts,  so  as  to  assure  the  rights  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  trust  property  and  its 
control  over  the  instruction  of  the  Seminary; 
and  to  co-operate  in  preparing  a  complete  plan 
for  the  educational  work  of  the  Seminary  under 
the  administration  of  the  new  Board  and  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Assembly ;  that 
in  all  such  conferences  between  said  Committee 
and  said  Trustees  the  present  Board  of  Directors 
be  requested  to  participate  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity  by  the  election  by  them  for  that  purpose 
of  a  committee  of  five  of  their  members.  The 
enlarged  Committee  herein  authorized  is  hereby 
directed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  report 
to  the  next  General  Assembly  for  approval  and 
adoption  the  proposed  changes  or  additions  to 
the  Charter,  and  the  new  plan  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Seminary. 

2.  That  pending  this  reorganization,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Professor  J.  Gresham  Machen  to 
the  chair  of  Apologetics  and  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Oswald  T.  Allis  to  the  Helena  Chair 
of  Semitics,  be  not  confirmed  and  that  the 
further  consideration  of  these  appointments  be 
deferred  until  after  the  reorganization  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  report  shall  have  been  effected. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

¥/illiam  0.  Thompson,  Chairman, 
George  N.  Luccock, 

Walter  L.  Whallon, 

Thomas  E.  D.  Bradley, 

Rickard  P.  Ernst. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  former  of  these 
two  recommendations  is  clearly  illegal.  If  the  enlarged 
Committee  reports  “to  the  next  General  Assembly  for 
approval  and  adoption  ....  the  new  plan  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Seminary,”  it  will  be  recommending 
an  action  which  is  in  violation  of  a  very  solemn  pledge. 
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The  Plan  of  the  Seminary  can  only  be  amended  by  pro¬ 
posals  made  at  one  General  Assembly  and  adopted  at  the 
next.  This  provision  would  be  violated  by  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Plan  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1928.  Any 
changes  in  the  Plan,  whether  large  or  small,  must  be 
before  the  Church,  in  their  exact  -wording,  for  an  entire 
year,  before  they  can  legally  be  adopted. 
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APPENDIX  III 

The  Action  of  the  Faculty 

At  its  meeting  on  October  1,  1927,  the  first  regular 
meeting  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  Faculty 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Visit  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  which 
was  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  at  San  Francisco  (Minutes,  1927,  pp. 
87-134)  is  manifestly  an  ex  parte  document  sup- 
porting  the  administrafivi~'pbricy  of  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Seminary  against  the  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Faculty.  In  the 
interest  of  the  policy  of  the  President  and 
,  against  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Report  recommended  a  single  Board  of  con¬ 
trol  for  the  Seminary ;  and  this  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  the  Committee 
by  illegally  delaying  the  publication  of  its  Re- 
7  port  having  deprived  those  opposed  to  this 
recommendation  of  the  opportunity  of  present¬ 
ing  their  view  to  the  commissioners  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  In  addition  to 
reporting  as  from  the  Trustees  a  gross  mis¬ 
statement  concerning  the  Board  of  Directors 
(Minutes,  p.  124;  Report,  p.  40),  the  Report 
contains  among  other  things,  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  of  the  Scholarship 
Funds  of  the  Seminary  by  the  Faculty  (Min¬ 
utes,  p.  95;  Report,  p.  11).  It  contains  also 
a  misrepresentation  of  a  statement  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Faculty  in  a  formal  paper,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  and  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Report  (Minutes,  p.  132,  par. 
b;  Report,  p.  48,  par.  b;  cf.  Report,  p.  70). 

Believing  that  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
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single  board  of  control  for  the  Seminary,  if 
made  effective,  would  be  fatal  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  historic  doctrinal  position  of  the 
Seminary,  the  Faculty  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
next  General  Assembly  will  reverse  this  de¬ 
cision  and  will  continue  both  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  its  control  of  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Seminary  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  its  administration  of  the  property 
of  the  Seminary.  Furthermore,  the  Faculty 
hereby  formally  protests  against  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Report  and 
orders  that  this  statement  and  protest  be 
entered  upon  its  records  and  transmitted  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  to  Visit  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  Report, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  instructed  to 
send  this  statement  to  the  press  after  it  has  been 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee. 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  viva  voce  vote.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  signing  of  individual  names,  as  has 
been  erroneously  reported  in  the  press ;  and  of  course  the 
absence  of  signatures  was  entirely  without  significance. 
The  resolution  was  not  a  document  to  be  signed  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  an  official  action  of  the  Faculty.  The 
minority  was  given  every  opportunity  of  recording  its 
vote,  but  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  One  of  the  majority 
members  was  absent  from  this  particular  meeting.  The 
Faculty  is  divided,  on  the  important  questions  of  policy, 
not  five  to  four,  as  has  been  stated,  but  seven  to  four, 
the  President  being  one  of  the  four  minority  members. 


The  Report  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  Committee 

A  CRITICISM 

\  /  h 

Samuel  G.  Craig 

A  Director  of  the  Seminary 

THE  Assembly  of  1926,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Dr.  George  N.  Luccock  was  the  chairman, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

“That  the  Assembly  appoint  a  committee  of  three  ministers 
and  two  elders  to  make  a  sympathetic  study  of  conditions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  to  co-operate 
responsively  with  seminary  leaders  in  striving  to  adjust  and 
harmonize  differences  and  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 

“That  as  a  corollary  to  this  action  the  Assembly  reserve 
judgment  and  take  no  action,  either  in  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  election  of  a  professor  in  the  Seminary  of  Princeton, 
until  this  committee  shall  have  reported.” 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  under  the 
Authority  of  the  above  resolution  was  released  on  May  9,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  of 
1927.  According  to  the  tentative  docket,  it  will  be  presented 
to  the  Assembly  on  Saturday,  May  28,  and  voted  on  Tuesday, 
May  31.  The  gravity  of  the  issue  involved  in  this  report  we 
have  sought  to  indicate  in  our  Leading  Editorial.  How  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  viewed  by  “Seminary  leaders”  is  made  clear 
by  the  “Open  Letter  to  the  Commissioners,”  which  is  signed  by 
seventeen  of  those  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  on  May  9.  The  number  would  unquestionably  have  been 
larger  if  all  had  been  able  to  attend  the  meeting.  Twenty-four 
members  were  present. 

We  have  cited  the  now  familiar  resolutions  of  the  Assembly 
of  1926,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  call  attention  (1)  to  the 
fact  that  the  Special  Committee  has  been  disobedient  to  the 
instructions  of  the  last  Assembly,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  this 
Committee  in  its  recommendations  goes  beyond  the  things  it  was 
authorized  to  do. 

The  Committee  Disobeys  Its  Instructions 
In  support  of  the  charge  that  the  Committee  has  disobeyed 
its  instructions,  we  cite  the  following  considerations,  all  of  which 
are  supported  by  conclusive  evidence:  (1)  The  Committee’s 
study  of  conditions  has  not  been  “sympathetic” ;  rather  it  has 
been  marked  by  but  illy-concealed  antipathy  to  the  majority  of 


the  Faculty  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
All  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  asked  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  “impartiality,  justice  and  a  sympathetic  treatment, 
free  from  extraneous  influences”  (see  report,  page  97),  but  this 
they  do  not  consider  they  received.  (2)  The  Committee  has 
not  “co-operated  responsively  with  Seminary  leaders,”  because 
while  the  words  “Seminary  leaders”  in  the  resolution  cannot  but 
refer  primarily  to  the  Directors — to  whom  the  General  Assembly 
has  committed  the  control  of  the  institution — though,  of  course, 
not  exclusively  to  them,  the  Committee  except  for  a  brief  meet¬ 
ing  of  three  or  four  hours  last  November,  much  of  which  was 
taken  up  with  matters  immaterial  or  irrelevant,  has  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  Board  of  Directors.  For  instance,  though 
the  writer  is  a  director  of  the  Seminary,  and  though  he  has  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  one  of  the  matters  that  was  most  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Committee's  meeting  with  the  Faculty,  yet  he  has 
had  no  more  opportunity  to  convey  this  information  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  than  if,  instead  of  being  a  resident  of  Princeton,  he  had 
still  been  living  on  a  farm  in  Missouri,  and  doing  the  work 
ordinarily  done  by  a  “dirt  farmer”  in  the  corn  belt,  instead  of 
trying  to  edit  this  paper  and  incidentally  doing  what  he  is  able 
to  help  direct  the  affairs  of  Princeton  Seminary.  (3)  The  failure 
of  the  Committee  to  have  its  report  in  the  hands  of  the  Stated 
Clerk  on  or  before  April  1,  constitutes  another  act  of  disobedi¬ 
ence.  For,  while  this  requirement  is  not  part  of  the  above  reso¬ 
lution,  yet  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  fact  that  Standing  RuleWo.  29  of  the  General  Assembly 
makes  it  “mandatory”— -to  use  the  words  of  the  Stated  Clerk — 
— that  “all  reports  of  Special  and  other  Committees  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Stated  Clerk  on  or  before  April  1.” 

Moreover,  there  is  convincing  evidence  that  this  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  Assembly  was  deliberate,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  intended  to  withhold  its  nearly  2G0-page  report  until  it 
was  presented  at  San  Francisco.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  when  the  Committee  met  in  Chicago,  from  March  7  to 
11,  it  adjourned  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  May  23, 
according  to  information  sent  out  by  the  Publicity  Manager  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  as  printed  on  page 
2  of  The  Presbyterian  Advance  of  March  24.  This  makes  clear 
that  the  meeting  in  Chicago  of  April  28,  was  an  after-thought 
that  finds  its  explanation  in  the  protests  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  others.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  pro¬ 
tests,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  report  would  not  yet  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  or  its  “findings”  and  “recom¬ 
mendations”  even  known  to  “Seminary  leaders” — which  latter 
consideration  affords  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Committee  has  “co-operated  responsively”  with  them.  We  sub¬ 
mit  that  when  a  committee  of  investigation  is  so  fearful  of 
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Kvff  P“J>.*‘c'ty  t0  'ts  report,  so  obviously  desirous  of  avoiding 
that  public  comment  on  its  findings  and  recommendations  for 
which  Standing  Rule  No.  29  provides,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  more  its  report  is  discussed,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be 
adopted.  We  are  more  than  glad  that  the  protests  above 
referred  to  proved  effective,  but  even  as  it  is,  those  opposed  to 
the  report  are  seriously  handicapped  in  the  presentation  of  their 
case  by  the  short  period  between  the  publication  of  the  report 
and  its  presentation  to  the  General  Assembly. 


The  Committee  Exceeds  Its  Instructions 

In  support  of  the  charge  that  the  Committee  has  exceeded 
its  instructions,  we  merely  ask  the  reader  to  compare  its  first 
recommendation  (printed  in  our  last  issue)  and  the  resolution 
above  cited.  While  the  resolution  merely  authorizes  the  Com- 
mittee  ‘‘to  make  a  sympathetic  study  of  conditions  affecting 
tne  welfare  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  to  co-operate  respon¬ 
sively  with  Seminary  leaders  in  striving  to  adjust  and  harmonize 
differences  and  to  report  its  findings  and  the  measures  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  might  attend  its  “efforts  to  adjust  and  harmonize 
differences,”  the  Committee  has  taken  upon  itself  to  recommend 
the  re-organization  of  the  Plan  of  Control  of  the  Seminary— 
with  itself  as  the  determining  factor  in  that  re-organization, 
since,  according  to  its  recommendation,  it  will  constitute  five- 
ninths  of  the  re-organization  committee.  Certainly  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  suffering  from  an  “inferiority  complex”  as  regards 
its  own  wisdom. 


The  Committee  Recommends  Lawless  Acts 

Not  only  has  the  Committee  taken  upon  itself  to  do  more 
than  it  was  instructed  to  do,  it  has  decided  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  General  Assembly  at  San  Francisco  that  the  139th 
General  Assembly  can  adopt  only  by  doing  what  it  has  no 
power  to  do.  In  a  word,  the  Committee  has  not  only  acted  in 
a  lawless  way  itself,  it  recommends  that  the  next  General 
Assembly  act  in  a  lav/less  way.  It  does  this  as  regards  two 
matters.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  its  recommendation  rela¬ 
tive  to  Dr.  Machen’s  election  to  the  chair  of  Apologetics  and 
Christian  Ethics  in  Princeton  Seminary;  and  in  the  second  place 
as  regards  its  recommendation  relative  to  the  re-organization 
of  the  present  Plan  of  Control  of  the  Seminary. 

(i)  As  regards  Dr.  Machen,  it  recommends  that  his  election 
be  not  confirmed,  despite  the  fact  that  the  law  of  the  church 
explicitly  provides  that  when  the  election  of  a  professor  is 
reported  to  the  next  General  Assembly  thereafter,  and  “not 
vetoed  by  that  Assembly,  the  election  shall  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
plete.”  Since,  as  the  above  resolution  makes  clear,  the  last 
General  Assembly  did  not  veto  the  election  of  Dr.  Machen,  it 
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is  altogether  clear  that  the  last  General  Assembly,  in  attempting 
to  postpone  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Machen,  in  effect  confirmed 
him.  The  Committee  has  not  offered  its  recommendation  in 
ignorance  of  this  law  of  the  church.  It  was  formally  brought 
to  its  attention.  It  is  not  in  fact  seriously  denied  that  legally 
Dr.  Machen’s  election  to  the  chair  of  Apologetics  is  “complete.” 
Even  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  opposed  to  having  Dr. 
Machen  in  the  chair  of  Apologetics  admit  it.  And  yet  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  Dr.  Machen’s  election  be  not  confirmed 
by  the  next  Assembly.  The  next  General  Assembly  has  no 
more  legal  right  to  pass  on  Dr.  Machen’s  election  to  the  chair  of 
Apologetics  than  it  has  to  pass  on  the  election  of  Robert  Dick 
Wilson  to  the  chair  of  Semitic  Philology  and  Old  Testament 
Criticism  or  Charles  R.  Erdman  to  the  chair  of  Practical  The¬ 
ology.  While  the  Directors  have  not  exercised  their  legal  rights 
and  proceeded  with  Dr.  Machen’s  installation,  out  of  deference 
to  the  Assembly’s  Committee  and  while  such  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Machen  as  we  possess  leads  us  to  think  that  he  will  refuse  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  Apologetics  until  a  General  Assembly  has 
expressed  its  approval  of  his  appointment,  yet.  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  Dr.  Thompson’s  committee  is  proposing  to 
ask  the  next  General  Assembly  to  do  what  it  has  no  legal 
right  to  do. 


(2)  As  regards  the  re-organization  of  the  Seminary,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  the  Plan  of  the  Assembly  be  so  changed 
that  there  shall  be  a  single  Board  of  Control  instead  of  two 
Boards,  as  at  present.  It  recommends,  moreover,  that  the 
Committee  as  enlarged  be  authorized  to  complete  the  re-organl- 
zation  proposed  previous  to  the  next  Assembly  and  that  in  the 
process  of  re-organization — a  re-organization  that  includes  a 
complete  plan  for  the  educational  work  of  the  Seminary  under 
the  administration  of  the  new  Board  and  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Assembly”— the  present  Board  of  Directors 
participate  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  This  recommendation 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  an  effort  to  take  the  control  of  the 
Seminary  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  Board  of  Directors  is 
lawless  in  the  extreme,  and,  if  adopted,  the  pledge  taken  by 
the  Directors  as  required  by  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary  would,  m 
our  judgment,  compel  them  to  institute  legal  proceedin&s  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  into  effect~Mn  order  to  show  how 
lawless  this  recommendation  is,  we  need  only  cite  Article  I  ot 
the  Plan  of  the  Seminary.  We  cite  the  Article  in  full: 


“Section  1.  As  this  Institution  derives  its  origin,  from  the 
General  Assembly,  that  body  is  to  be  considered  its  patron 
and  the  fountain  of  its  power. 

“Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the 
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Assembly  shall  have  the  immediate  control  of  the  Seminary. 

“Section  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  all  times,  have 
the  power  of  adding  to  the  Constitutional  Articles  of  the 
Seminary,  and  of  abrogating,  altering  or  amending  them ; 
but  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  contemplated  additions, 
abrogations,  alterations  or  amendments,  shall,  in  every  case, 
be  proposed  to  one  Assembly,  and  not  adopted  till  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  subsequent  year,  except  by  a  unanimous  vote.” 
Surely  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  the  General  Assembly  at  least 
has  no  power  to  put  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
into  effect  until  approved  by  two  successive  Assemblies.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  Committee  imagines  that  the  next  Assembly  will,  be 
so  impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  its  recommendations  that  it 
anticipates  that  it  will  unanimously  approve  them,  but  unless 
it  does,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  proposing  to  recommend  a  law¬ 
less  act. 

“Unfair  and  Untrue  Statements” 

We  have  pointed  out  as  fully  as  our  space  permits  (1)  that 
the  Committee  has  been  disobedient  to  its  instructions ;  (2) 
that  it  has'  taken  on  itself  to  do  what  it  was  not  empowered 
to  do,  and  (3)  that  it  advises  the  next  Assembly  to  act  in  an 
exceedingly  lawless  manner.  We  must  now  attempt  to  make 
good  our  promise,  made  in  our  last  issue,  to  point  out  more 
fully  and  to  present  additional  evidence  in  support  of  our  charge 
that  the  report  of  this  Committee,  of  which  the  chairman  is  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Fifteen,  which  very  prop¬ 
erly  condemned  such  things  so  severely,  contains  numerous 
“misrepresentations”  and  “unfair  and  untrue  statements.” 

We  are  hard-pressed  in  this  connection,  in  view  of  the  limits 
of  our  space,  not  by  the  poverty,  but  by  the  wealth  of  our 
material.  We  can  at  the  most,  in  fact,  only  suggest  rather 
than  exhaustively  state  the  extent  to  which  this  report  is 
marred  by  “misrepresentations”  and  “unfair  and  untrue  state¬ 
ments.”  Even  as  regards  the  proof  we  offer  in  defense  of  this 
charge,  while  we  regard  it  as  adequate  we  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  implying  that  it  is  by  any  means  all  that  could  be 
offered. 

Before  discussing  specific  instances  of  “misrepresentations” 
and  “unfair  and  untrue  statements,”  a  word  ought  to  be  said 
concerning  not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  justice  of  including 
“certain  verbal  statements,  stenographically  reported  ”  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  report.  It  is  implied  (page  51)  that  while  “these 
statements  have  not  been  revised  by  those  making  them,”  yet 
that  their  publication  in  their  present  form  is  justified  by  the 
facts  that  copies  were  filed  with  the  makers  of  them  without  their 
taking  any  exception  to  them.  Such  a  failure  to  take  exception 
to  such  copies  could,  however,  justify  publication  prior  to  and 
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without  verification  only  if  the  makers  had  been  advised  that 
publication  was  contemplated  and  opportunity  thus  offered  for 
taking  exceptions.  This  the  Committee  did  not  do.  Moreover, 
the  decision  to  publish  a  part,  not  only  of  the  verbal  statements, 
but  of  the  written  papers  submitted,  subjects  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  selected  in  the  interest 
of  the  Committee’s  own  conclusions  from  the  testimony.  In  the 
interest  of  truth  and  justice,  if  it  were  judged  proper  and  neces- 
sary  to  publish  the  evidence,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  should 
have  been  published.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  happen  to 
know,  some  of  the  evidence  most  damaging  to  the  Committee’s 
conclusions  is  not  included  in  the  Appendix. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  be  shown,  we  believe,  that  the 
documents,  letters  and  others  statements  contained  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  do  not  fairly  represent  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  and 
Board  of  Directors.  For  instance,  Dr.  Machen’s  main  state¬ 
ments  are  not  included.  Again  the  statements  of  Professors 
William  Brenton  Greene  and  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  are  omitted. 
As  regards  the  Board  of  Directors  only  eight  and  one-half  of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages  are  assigned  them.  And 
while  only  eight  and  one-half  pages  are  also  assigned  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  yet  all  the  space  assigned  them  is  taken  up  with  state¬ 
ments  unfavorable  to  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
while  but  three  and  one-fourth  pages  are  taken  up  with  state¬ 
ments  favorable  to  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as 
compared  with  four  and  three-fourths  pages  for  the  minority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  More  space  is  devoted  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Paul  Martin  than  to  that  given  the  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Dr.  Francis  Landey  Patton’s  letter  in  which  he 
affirms  that  any  Seminary  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud  to 
claim  Dr.  Machen  as  a  member  of  its  Faculty  is  deleted  from 
the  majority  statement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  out¬ 
standing  verbal  statement  of  the  meeting,  that  of  Dr.  Ethelbert 
D.  Warfield  is  not  even  mentioned.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  Appendix  as  a  whole  takes  on  too 
much  of  an  ex  part©  document. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  Faculty 

Under  this  head,  we  direct  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  majority  statement  on  page  48  of  the  report,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  majority  group  of  the  Faculty  not  only  feels 
that  of  right  it  must  rule,  but  that  “it  must  by  every  means  in 
its  power  seek  to  secure  its  rightful  control  of  the  life  of  the 
institution.”  For  proof,  we  are  referred  to  page  70  of  the 
Appendix.  Yet  when  \ve  turn  to  the  Appendix  (top  of  page  70), 
we  find  that  what  this  group  contends  for  is  not  its  own  right 
to  control  the  Seminary,  but  rather  that  “the  purpose  for  which 
the  Seminary  was  founded”  shall  be  dominant  in  the  life  of  the 
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Institution.  A  more  unmistakable  misrepresentation  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  one’s  face 
that  the  proof  cited  does  not  prove,  that  it  contradicts  the 
statement  about  the  majority  group  set  forth.  What  confi¬ 
dence  can  be  placed  in  a  Committee  capable  of  such  misrepre¬ 
sentation  ? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  merely  a  bad  break  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee,  that  while  the  particular  evidence  cited 
does  not  prove  that  the  “drift  of  the  Seminary  is  away  from  the 
proper  service  of  the  Church  and  toward  an  aggressive  defense 
of  the  policy  of  a  group,”  yet  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  can  be  cited  to  support  the  charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  only  by  citing  “false  witnesses”  that  any  such  case  can  be 
made  out  against  the  majority  of  the  Faculty.  And  that  because 
such  a  representation  is  sheer  misrepresentation.  While  it  is 
maintained  by  this  group  that  the  Seminary  cannot  become  the 
Seminary  of  the  whole  Church  doctrinally  and  remain  loyal 
to  the  position  to  which  it  is  committed  by  its  Plan  and  that 
it  has  exemplified  by  its  history,  it  is  not  meant  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  President  Stevenson’s  charge  (p.  60)  that  they 
want  it  “to  be  the  institution  of  a  turbulent  section  in  our  own 
and  other  churches.”  Not  a  bit  of  it.  What  is  meant  is  that 
the  Seminary  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be  a  Seminary  of 
the  whole  church  in  as  far  as  the  church  is  loyal  to  the  existing 
Stan4ards  of  our  Church.  The  only  reason  why  Princeton 
Seminary  cannot  be  a  Seminary  of  the  whole  church  and  remain 
loyal  to  its  historic  position  is  that  there  are  those  in  the  church 
today  who  are  opposed  to  the  Reformed  System  of  Faith  as  set 
forth  in  the  Westminster  Standards.  (p.  132).  Let  it  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  there  are  many  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  share  the  views  of  Henry  Sloane 
Ceffin  and  William  P.  Merrill — many  admirers  even  of  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  Directors 
In  the  second  place,  we  want  to  direct  attention  to  the  state¬ 
ment  about  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  page  40  of  the  report, 
where,  after  quoting  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
November,  1924,  relative  to  the  recommendation  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1923  that  its  theological  seminaries  “re-organize  by  a 
combination  of  the  functions  of  trustees  and  directors  in  one 
body,”  we  read  these  words :  “It  is  stated  by  the  trustees  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  never  responded  to  the  request  for  a 
conference  upon  this  subject.”  Had  the  Committee  questioned 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  could  have  readily 
learned  that  this  alleged  statement  by  the  Trustees  is  “untrue.” 
The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  May  5,  1924,  show 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  held  in  June,  1923,  a  commit- 
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tee  consisting  of  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  Courtland  Robinson  and  H. 
S.  P.  Nichols,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  recommendation 
of  the  Assembly  of  1923,  and  that  it  unanimously  recommended 
no  action.  They  further  show  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
May  11,  1925,  the  first  stated  meeting  after  November,  1924,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Mtidge  and  Elder 
Nichols,  was  appointed,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  November,  1924,  “to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  question  of  merging 
the  Boards” ;  and  while  they  show  that  this  Committee  reported 
on  October  13  that  the  committees  had  held  no  meeting,  yet  they 
show  that  on  November  23,  1926,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  report  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  Committee  that  it  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  to  consider  the  advisability  of  merging  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  that  these  two  commit¬ 
tees  have  met  and  referred  the  legality  of  such  merger  to 
counsel,  but  as  yet  the  Board  has  not  been  informed  that  any 
such  opinion  of  counsel  has  been  secured.”' 

Again  we  ask,  What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  Committee 
whose  investigation  was  so  one-sided  and  superficial  as  to  be 
capable  of  such  a  misrepresentation? 

An  Additional  Misrepresentation 

As  if  the  report  as  printed  was  not  already  sufficiently  marred 
by  misrepresentation,  the  Committee  has  released  the  following : 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  Princeton  Special  Com¬ 
mittee,  insert  as  foot-note  to  Recommendation  1  on  Page  49, 
the  following: 

“This  resolution  repeats  directions  of  General  Assemblies 
of  1893  and  1923,  which  recommended  that  Seminaries  oper¬ 
ating  under  dual  boards  should  change  to  one  board  of  con¬ 
trol.  It  also  repeats  directions  of  the  General  Assemblies  of 
1894  and  1895  to  Princeton  Seminary  to  so  amend  the  charter 
as  to  secure  to  the  General  Assembly  the  right  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  courts  and  to  enforce  its  proper  control  over 
the  Seminary  and  its  property.  These  directions  of  former 
Assemblies  have  not  been  fulfilled.” 

When  this  release  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  their  meeting  on  May  9,  it  was  so  impressed  by  its  inaccuracy 
and  one-sidedness  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Macartney 
and  Warfield  was  appointed  with  instructions  to  request  the 
Committee  to  withdraw  this  statement. 
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On  May  10  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Whallon : 

“We  were  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  took  such  action  following  the 
directions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1S94  and  1895  as  met 
with  the  approval  of  those  Assemblies,  and  was  deemed  satis¬ 
factory  ;  and  further  that  the  General  Assembly  now  has  the 
right  to  be  represented  in  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
enforce  its  proper  control  over  the  Seminary  and  its  property ; 
and  we  were  further  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
ask  that  this  statement  be  deemed  sufficient  to  cause  th.e  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  publicity  statements  filed  with  the  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be  used  as  a  footnote  to 
Recommendation  1,  in  the  Report  of  your  Committee. 

(Signed)  C.  E.  Macartney 
E.  D.  Warfield” 

It  may  be  added  that  contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  General  Assembly  of  1893  made  no  recommendation 
concerning  a  single  Board  of  Control  and  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  of  1923  to  this  effect  was  advisory  and  not 
mandatory. 

Again  we  ask  what  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  findings 
of  a  Committee  that  gives  publicity  to  a  statement  so  inaccurate 
and  misleading? 

Misrepresentation  as  to  Scholarship  Funds 
In  the  third  place,  we  desire  to  fulfill  our  promise  of  last  week 
to  show  that  what  is  said  under  the  head,  “Administration  of 
Funds,”  on  page  11  of  the  report,  is  “exceedingly  inaccurate 
and  not  a  little  misleading.”  That  it  is  exceedingly  inaccurate 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  figure  13,500  should  be  12,974, 
10,000  should  be  10,902,  78  should  be  123,  and  130  should  be 
154.  That  it  is  misleading  is  seen  when  we  observe  that  it  is 
fitted  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  majority  of  the  Faculty 
as  over  against  the  Committee  of  the  Directors  on  Scholarship 
Aid,  is  disposed  to  use  trust  funds  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  they  were  given— a  rather  serious  charge,  to  say  the 
least.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  we  think, 
that  most  of  these  funds  have  been  given  for  “students  in  the 
Seminary,”  and  inasmuch  as  Princeton  Seminary  has  always 
had  students  from  other  denominations,  it  is  gratuitous  to 
assume  that  the  donors  intended  their  gifts  for  Presbyterian 
students  alone.  According  to  its  Plan,  the  design  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary  is  “to  form  men  for  the  gospel  ministry. who  shall  truly 
believe  and  cordially  love”  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  it  is  a  rather  large  assumption  _  to 
assume  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  student  is  not  a  Presbyterian 
when  he  enters  the  Seminary  is  proof  that  he  never  will  become 
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one.  Rather  the  fact  that  he  elects  to  study  at  Princeton  is 
something  of  an  indication  that  he  has  a  leaning  toward  Presby¬ 
terianism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  non-Presbyterian  students 
have  become  Presbyterian  ministers  by  reason  of  studying  at 
Princeton.  It  is  even  more  pertinent  to  inform  the  reader  that 
the  difference  of  opinion  at  this  point,  referred  to  in  this  section 
of  the  report,  has  to  do  merely  with  the  relative  amount  of  the 
aid  to  be  given  Presbyterian  and  non-Presbyterian  students. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  favor  giving  non- 
Presb)?terian  students  as  much  as  $150  a  year,  while  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Scholarship  Aid  favors  giving  them  not  more  than 
$100  a  year.  But  surely  if  it  is  an  abuse  of  trust  funds  to  give 
them  $150  a  year,  it  is  equally  an  abuse  of  trust  funds  to  give 
them  $100  a  year.  Or  shall  we  say  that  it  is  all  right  to  tell  a 
lie,  for  instance,  provided  we  don’t  tell  too  big  a  one? 

The  principle  commonly  stated  within  scholarship  trusts  and 
applied  in  their  administration  is  that  of  “need.”  This  depends 
upon  resources  and  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Presbyterian  stu¬ 
dents  who  receive  about  $150  from  the  Board  of  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  the  additional  grant  of  $100  to  $125  from  the  Scholarship 
Funds,  practically  meets  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  student 
at  the  Seminary.  Others  than  Presbyterian  students  being 
without  aid  from  their  Boards  because  of  their  choice  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Seminary,  receive  about  $150  or  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  their  expenses. 

Again  we  ask,  What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  findings 
of  a  Committee  guilty  of  such  inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements  ? 

“Unfair  and  Untrue  Statements”  About  Dr.  Machen 

Misrepresentation  of  Dr.  Machen  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  this  report.  So  numerous  and  serious  are 
these  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts 
to  resist  the  impression  that  to  defame  Dr.  Machen  is  one  of  its 
conscious  objects.  Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the 
impression  this  report  gives  of  Dr.  Machen  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  expressed  desire  that  its  report  will  leave  on  the  minds 
of  all  an  impression  of  the  high  character  of  the  men  now  in  the 
Faculty  (page  3).  While  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention 
some  of  these  misrepresentations,  we  hope  to  say  enough  to 
make  clear  to  all  that  the  Committee  has  made  no  attempt  to  be 
just  and  fair  with  Dr.  Machen.  We  will  consider  a  number  of 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  report. 

Relative  to  the  Date  Dr.  Davis 

On  page  8  of  the  report,  a|  number  of  accusations  are  brought 
against  Dr.  Machen  relative  to  the  late  Dr.  John  D.  Davis.  The 
reader  is  given  to  understand  that  the  evidence  shows  that  when 
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Dr.  Davis  was  appointed  to  give  temporary  instruction  in  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  during  the  illness  of  Dr.  Hodge,  Dr.  Machen 
endeavored  to  secure  the  cancellation  of  the  appointment  and, 
when  he  failed  in  this,  started  an  agitation  on  the  campus  that 
brought  Dr.  Davis  under  suspicion.  It  is  typical  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  treatment  of  Dr.  Machen  that  while  it  refers  the  reader 
to  page  52,  where  we  find  President  Stevenson's  statement  of 
the  charge,  he  is  not  referred  to  page  107,  where  we  have  Dr. 
Machen’s  own  explanation  of  the  matter.  The  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  merely  shows  that  Dr.  Machen,  while  he  greatly  admired 
Dr.  Davis'  scholarship  in  his  own  field,  did  not  regard  him  as 
well  qualified  to  teach  Systematic  Theology- — a  judgment  of  Dr. 
Davis  that  many  of  his  former  pupils  will  share.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Dr.  Machen  thought  that  Dr.  Vos  was  the  member 
of  the  Faculty  most  qualified  to  take  Dr.  Hodge's  place — a  judg¬ 
ment  also  that  many  of  their  former  pupils  will  share.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  all  this  talk  about  Dr.  Machen 
having  saddened  the  closing  years  of  Dr.  Davis  has  as  its 
object  the  prejudicing  of  the  Alumni  against  Dr.  Machen.  Dr. 
Davis  was  so  deservedly  esteemed  by  his  pupils  as  a  scholar,  as 
a  stimulating  teacher,  and  as  a  man,  that  a  great  host  of  Prince¬ 
ton  men  all  over  the  world  is  sure  to  react  unfavorably  toward 
any  one  supposed  to  have  mistreated  him.  Hence  the  stress  laid 
on  Dr.  Machen's  alleged  mistreatment  of  Dr.  Davis. 

Brs.  Hodge  and  Allis  Also  Accused 

The  love  and  admiration  in  which  the  memory  of  Dr.  Davis 
is  held  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Seminary  explains,  we  may  note 
in  passing,  why  Mr.  Paul  Martin  seeks  to  throw  on  Drs.  Hodge 
and  Allis  also  the  blame  of  having  mistreated  Dr.  Davis  (pages 
105-106).  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  be  amused  at  or  to 
resent  Mr.  Martin’s  taking  umbrage  over  the  fact  that  Drs. 
Jenkins  and  Allis  had  the  hardihood  to  take  his  suggestions 
lightly.  Mr.  Martin’s  main  position  in  the  Seminary  is  that  of 
Registrar,  a  purely  administrative  position,  and  while  he  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Faculty,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Faculty.  Mr.  Martin  has  no  vote  in  the  Faculty,  and 
no  right  to  even  speak  in  Faculty  _  meetings  except  when 
requested.  And  yet  the  Committee  gives  large  space  to  what 
it  calls  his  “illuminating  letter”  (page  47),  as  if  to  indicate  that 
he  is  an  outstanding  “Seminary  leader.” 

It  seems  as  if  nobody  except  Mr.  Martin  has  any  definite  recol¬ 
lection  of  these  private,  and"  so  confidential,  conversations,  now 
given  widespread  publicity,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  even  if  Mr. 
Martin’s  recollection  of  these  conversations  of  long  ago  is 
dependable — it  will  be  noticed  that  he  is  doubtful  as  to  the  date 
of  these  conversations— there  is  nothing  in  the  alleged  facts  he 
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relates,  in  distinction  from  his  inferences,  that  casts  any  reflec¬ 
tion  on  Drs.  Hodge  and  Allis.  He  tells  us  that  Dr.  Hodge 
advised  Mr.  Jenkins  not  to  attend  a  University  lecture-  by  Dr. 
Davis,  closely  related  to  a  course  of  lectures  Mr,  Jenkins  was 
about  to  deliver,  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Davis’,  view  of  .  the 
creation  of  man — a  matter  concerning  which  there  is  spme  legiti¬ 
mate  difference  of  opinion  among  Christian  men — might  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  Mr.  Jenkins  held,  and  in  order  that'  the 
latter  when  questioned  by  his  students,  might  be  in  a  position 
to  say  that  he  had  not  heard  Dr.  Davis’  lecture.  Dr.  Hodge 
denies  that  he  gave  Mr.  Jenkins  such  advice,  but  if  Dr.  Hodge 
did  give  Mr.  Jenkins  such  advice,  we  think  it  was  rather  good 
advice — advice  which  would  be  fitted  to  save  a  “first  year 
instructor”  from  the  possible  necessity  of  consciously  taking  a 
position  antagonistic  to  the  senior  professor  in  the  Seminary. 

Again,  Mr.  Martin  tells  us  Dr.  Allis,  editor  of  The  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  was  guilty  of  ignoring  his  suggestion  that 
he,  Dr.  Allis,  request  Dr.  Davis  to  publish  his  address  in  The 
Review.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  Dr.  Allis  declined  his  sug¬ 
gestion  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Davis’  views  were  unsatisfactory 
— a  representation  the  truth  of  which  Dr.  Allis  denies.  But  at 
any  rate,  there  is  no  warrant  for  Mr.  Martin’s  statement  that 
the  junior  Assistant  Professor  prevented  the  publication  in  the 
Seminary  Review  of  an  address  by  its  Senior  Professor.  Dr. 
Davis  never  submitted  the  address.  He  never  even  hinted  that 
he  had  any  desire  to  publish  it.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that 
Dr.  Allis  prevented  him  from  publishing  it?  The  sum  of  Dr. 
Allis’  offense  apparently  is  that,  instead  of  following  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  suggestion,  and  going  and  asking  Dr.  Davis  for  the  article, 
he  waited  for  Dr.  Davis  to  put  it  in  his  hands. 

“They  Are  Not  Christians” 

On  page  9  of  the  report,  Dr.  Machen  is  represented  as  saying 
that  two  eminent  Presbyterian  ministers  and  the  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  one  of  the  Boards,  “are  not  Christians,”  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  statement  as  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Luccock  before  the  Assembly  at  Baltimore,  that  Dr.  Machen 
is  “temperamentally  defective,  bitter  and  harsh,  in  his  judg™ 
ment  of  others,  and  implacable  to  brethren  who  do  not  agree 
with  him.”  Here,  too,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Committee’s 
unfair  treatment  of  Dr.  Machen  that,  in  referring  the  reader  to 
the  Appendix,  it  fails  to  mention  Dr.  Machen’s  own  defense  of 
himself  against  this  charge  on  pages  108-109.  There  we  find  that 
this  charge  is  based,  not  on  the  Faculty  records,  but  on  certain 
oral  remarks  alleged  to  have  been  made  several  years  ago  in 
the  course  of  an  informal  discussion,  that  Dr.  Machen  has  no 
memory  of  having  uttered  them,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  utter¬ 
ance  is  quite  out  of  accord  with  his  attitude  toward  the  men 
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in  question.  Dr.  Machen  does  not  deny  that  he  may  have  said 
something  that  gave  this  impression  to  certain  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  fact  that  both  President  Stevenson  and  Professor 
Loetscher  recall  them  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that 
something  of  the  sort  was  said  by  Dr.  Machen.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  Professor  Loetscher’s  explanation  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  which  is  that  Dr.  Machen  was  speaking,  “not  with  respect 
to  the  individual  relationship  of  these  men  to  God,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  interpretation  of  what  their  principles  of 
theology  would  lead  to”  (Appendix,  page  186).  In  that  case, 
one  might  as  well  say  that  Paul  represented  Peter  as  a  non- 
Christian  when  he  resisted  him  face  to  face  at  Antioch,  as  say 
that  Dr.  Machen  represented  certain  men  as  non-Christians 
merely  because  he  said  that,  in  his  judgment,  they  held  certain 
views  which,  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  would  mean 
the  end  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Machen  and  the  Committee’s  Failure  to  Reconcile 
“Estranged  Brethren  in  the  Faculty” 

On  pages  13-14  of  the  report,  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  the  un-Christian  attitude  of  Dr.  Machen  that  proved  to 
be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  re-establishing  cordial  per¬ 
sonal  relations  between  Dr.  Machen  and  Dr.  Erdman.  This 
whole  section  is  carefully  worded  so  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  while  Dr.  Erdman  was  more  than  ready  that  the  differences 
between  himself  and  Dr.  Machen  be  settled  on  the  Christian 
basis  as  revealed  in  Matthew  18:  15-17,  yet  that  Dr.  Machen 
was  quite  unwilling  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  That  the  Com¬ 
mittee  means  to  place  the  blame  for  the  existing  estranged  per¬ 
sonal  relations  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  says  of  Dr. 
Machen  that  he  “confesses  no  fault,”  that  he  “accepts  no  for¬ 
giveness  and  offers  none,”  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  was 
left  with  the  impression  that  “no  essential  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Machen.” 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  arrive 
at  any  sound  conclusion,  to  keep  in  mind  two  facts — the  first 
of  which  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  report,  and  concerning  the 
second  of  which  the  report  is  altogether  silent. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  it  was  Dr.  Erdman  who  started 
the  fight.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  It  began  with  the  attack 
that  Dr.  Erdman  made  on  Dr.  Machen  in  the  letter  he  published 
in  The  Presbyterian  Advance  of  January  22,  1925,  the  immediate 
occasion  of  which  was  an  editorial  by  the  former  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Presbyterian,  of  which  Dr.  Machen  knew  nothing  until 
he  read  it  in  the  paper  itself.  For  such  proof  of  this,  as  the 
report  contains,  as  well  as  for  such  indication  of  the  nature  of 
Dr  Erdman’s  attack  as  the  report  contains,  see  pages  62-60  of 
the  Appendix.  In  every  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  applica- 
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tion  of  Matthew  18:  15-17,  to  this  matter,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Dr.  Erdman  made  a  public  attack  on  Dr.  Machen 
before  obeying  the  injunction :  “If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee, 
go,  show  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone.” 

The  second  of  these  facts — to  which  no  allusion  whatever  is 
made  in  the  report  as  far  as  we  have  noted— is  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Erdman  characterized  a  statement  by  Dr.  Machen  in  reply  to 
the  letter  above  referred  to  as  a  “malicious  falsehood.”  He  did 
not  merely  say  it  was  an  untruth,  he  said  it  was  a  “falsehood,” 
which  implies  that  Dr.  Machen  knew  it  was  untrue  when  he 
made  it.  Moreover,  he  called  it  a  “malicious  falsehood,”  which 
implies  that  Dr.  Machen  gave  expression  to  a  conscious  untruth 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Dr.  Erdman.  The  statement  of  Dr. 
Machen  which  he  so  characterized  was  one  in  which  he  said  that 
Dr.  Erdman’s  answer  to  the  question  of  the  importance  of  doc¬ 
trine  “has  been,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  his  public 
actions,  the  answer  of  doctrinal  indifferentism”  (italics  ours). 
Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Erdman  supported  the  Plan 
for  Organic  Union  of  1920,  that  he  has  uttered  no  public  word 
in  condemnation  of  Dr.  Fosdick  or  the  Affirmationists,  and  that 
he  had  the  practically  undivided  support  of  all  the  liberals  in 
two  Assemblies,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Dr.  Machen  had 
some  warrant  for  saying  what  he  did,  sufficient  at  least  for 
saving  him  from  being  justly  chargeable  with  “malicious  false¬ 
hood.”  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  Dr. 
Machen’s  statement,  but  certainly  there  are  a  great  many  people 
in  the  Church  who  are  chargeable  with  “malicious  falsehood,” 
if  it  is  a  “malicious  falsehood”  to  say  that'  Dr.  Erdman’s  position 
as  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  his  public  actions ,  is  that 
of  doctrinal  indifferentism. 

Now,  in  judging  the  Committee’s  failure  to  bring  about  cordial 
relations  between  Dr.  Erdman  and  Dr.  Machen,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  Dr.  Erdman  has  at  no  time  withdrawn  either  the 
content  of  his  attack  in  his  letter  in  The  Presbyterian  Advance 
or  his  charge  of  “malicious  falsehood.”  He  expressed  himself 
as  “willing  to  forgive  and  forget,”  but  never,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  he  asked  to  be  forgiven.  Consider  the  situation  and  it  must 
seem  that  Dr.  Machen’s  statement,  as  found  on  page  14  of  the 
report,  so  far  from  being  “academic  and  defensive,”  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  alleges,  is  nobly  Christian,  and  goes  as  far  as  one  can 
well  go,  toward  establishing  “personal  friendly  relations”  with 
one  who  accuses  him  of  “malicious  falsehood”  and  refuses  to 
withdraw  the  charge. 

We  much  regret  the  need  of  any  further  mention  of  this  matter, 
but  the  necessity  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  attempt  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  place  the  blame  for  its  failure  in  reconciling  “estranged 
brethren”  on  Dr.  Machen.  We  regret  to  have  to  say  these 
things  about  Dr.  Erdman.  It  is  not  the  Dr.  Erdman  whom 
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the  Church  loves  who  has  done  these  things.  We  can  only 
hope  that  he  will  be  true  to  his  better  self  and  confess  his  faults. 
The  moment  he  does  that,  Dr.  Machen  will  be  quick,  we  are 
sure,  both  to  forgive  and  to  forget. 

Before  concluding  this  matter,  it  should  be  stated  that 
nowhere  does  the  Committee’s  unfairness  to  Dr.  Machen  appear 
more  clearly  than  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  included  in  the 
Appendix  Dr.  Machen’s  own  statement  of  the  differences 
between  himself  and  Dr.  Erdman.  Dr.  Machen  prepared  his 
statement  with  great  care,  he  even  went  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  having  it  printed  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  interest, 
and  yet  he  is  not  allowed  to  give  his  own  version  of  the  regret¬ 
table  incident. 

Dr.  Mapfoen  and  the  Boards  of  the  Church 

On  page  15  of  the  report,  certain  statements  are  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Machen  relative  to  the  membership  and  management  of  the 
Assembly’s  Board's  and  Agencies,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  leaving  on  the  reader  the  impression  that  Dr.  Machen  brings 
a  railing  accusation  against  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Church.  The  only  evidence,  however,  that  is  presented  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  representation  is  two  citations  from  Dr.  Machen’s 
books — one  from  his  book,  “Christianity  and  Liberalism,”  and 
the  other  from  his  book,  “What  is  Faith?”  The  two  books 
are  before  us  as  we  \vrite,  and  the  amazing  thing  is  that  while 
the  Committee  accuses  Dr.  Machen  of  having  said  these  things 
about  the  Boards  and  Agencies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  an 
examination  of  the  books  shows  that  Dr.  Machen  was  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  any  more  than  he  was  speaking 
about  the  Congregational  or  the  Methodist  or  the  Episcopal 
Church  when  he  penned  these  words.  We  are  not  concerned 
to  defend  all  that  Dr.  Machen  may  have  said  in  criticism  of  the 
Boards  and  Agencies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  he  has  said 
some  of  the  things  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  we  think  he  has 
spoken  somewhat  hastily  and  unadvisedly.  But  if  he  has  so 
spoken,  why  is  not  some  evidence  of  it  presented?  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  wrest  words  from  their  context  in  order  to  make 
out  a  plausible  case  against  him  ?  Does  any  one  mean  to 
imply  that  General  Assemblies  and  Boards  are  above  criticism, 
that  it  is  a  species  of  lese  majesty  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
their  actions?  Then  Dr.  Machen  has  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
company,  including  President  Stevenson,  who  on  page  163  of 
the  Appendix  is  reported  as  saying,  “There  are  many  things 
done  by  Boards  and  General  Assemblies  that  I  do  not 
approve  of.” 

Conclusion 

We  have  sought  as  far  as  our  time  and  space  have  permitted 
to  indicate  wherein  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  visit 
IS 


Princeton  Serminary  is  open  to  criticism.  We  have  done  our 
best  in  view  of  the  time  at  our  disposal.  We  trust  the  reader 
will  remember  that  while  the  Committee  had  nearly  a  year 
in  which  to  prepare  this  report,  we  have  had  hardly  a  week  in 
which  to  prepare  our  criticism  of  it.  Had  more  time  been  avail¬ 
able,  we  are  confident  we  could  not  only  have  stated  our  objec¬ 
tions  more  cogently,  but  have  called  the  reader’s  attention  to 
other  considerations  that  indicate  that  this  report  is  not  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Church  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
calamity  to  the  Church  if  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  reader  will  remember,  of  course,  that  we  speak  advisedly 
when  we  call  this  a  criticism  of  the  report.  We  have  sought 
merely  to  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  faults,  not  to  also 
indicate  what  it  contains  that  we  can  commend.  While  we  think 
it  contains  so  many  defects  that  its  adoption,  unless  so  greatly 
modified  as  to  make  it  practically  another  report,  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  to  the  cause  of 
evangelical  Christianity  throughout  the  world,  yet  we  would  not 
be  understood  as  implying  that  it  contains  nothing  good,  that 
we  are  opposed  to  it  in  toto.  We  would  not  be  understood  as 
implying  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  at  Princeton,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  some  changes  in  its  organization.  And  while 
we  think  that  a  single  Board  of  Control  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  genius  of  Presbyterianism,  yet  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
about-  the  distinction  between  a  single  and  a  double  Board  of 
Control  as  we  are  over  the  distinction  between  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  which  is  concerned  about  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  and  one  which  is  not.  _  We  are 
unable  to  believe  in  both  the  sincerity  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  Committee’s  expressed  concern  about  the  Reformed  Faith 
and  the  traditions  of  Princeton  Seminary.  The  one  or  other  of 
these,  it  seems  to  us  is  belied  by  the  fact  that  it  recommends 
the  disapproval  of  Drs.  Machen  and  Allis,  the  two  men  who,  the 
one  by  his  books  and  the  other  as  editor  of  The  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  are,  perhaps,  doing  more  than  any  two  men 
to  expound  and  defend  the  Reformed  Faith  and  continue  Prince¬ 
ton’s  reputation  for  sound  learning  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  indicate  what  action  we  think  the 
Assembly  should  take  other  than  that  it  should  reject  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Assembly. 

We  believe  that  the  more  its  report  is  studied  and  considered, 
the  more  evident  it  will  appear  not  only  that  it  makes  large  use 
of  “unfair  and  untrue  statements,”  but  that  it  is  essentially  an 
ex  parte  document. 


Reprinted  from  The  Presbyterian  of  May  19th,  with  some  additions. 
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FINDS  CHRISTIANITY 
GROWING  STRONGER 


Dr.  R.  E.  Speer  Sees  It  Gaining 
Everywhere  Except  in  Over- 
Sophisticated  Eastern  Cities. 


POINTS  TO  NEW  CHURCHES 


He  Admits  Some  Ground  Lost,  Due 
to  Failure  to  Reeognlze  Science 
and  Modern  Developments. 


‘'Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
Christianity  is  stronger  today  than 
ever  before,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  de¬ 
clared  yesterday  morning  at  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Reformed  Church, 


Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street.  Evidence  of  this  strength  is 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  outside  the  “overso¬ 
phisticated  cities  of  the  East,’’  he 
said. 

Adding  that  in  certain  departments 
of  life  Christianity  had  apparently 
loaf  ground  in  recent  .years,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Church  must  itself 
accent  the  blame  for  this  loss,  which 
«e  said  had  resulted  from  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  certain  Christians  "to  recog- 
fiize  the  findings  of  science  and 
gnany  of  the  developments  of  the 
modern  world.” 

V'Christianity  is  the  one  dynamic 
region  in  the  world  and  it  should 
be  The  first  agency  to  accept  dis¬ 
coveries  and  to  adapt  Itself  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,”  he  continued.  “There 
is  no  question  about  our  failure  to 
occupy  our  rightful  place  in  colleges 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
most  of  which  owe  tneir  existence 
to  Christianity  and  the  Christian  in¬ 
fluence.  But  this  situation  was 
caused  by  the  reluctance  of  some 
Christians  to  recognize  developments 
in  the  field  of  knowledge  and  we 
cannot  shift  the  blame. 


>  Home  Presbytery 
;  Indorses  Princeton 
Seminary  Changes 

;  Repudiates  Faculty,  Sustains 
|  President  in  Voting  for 
Reorganization;  Pepper 


Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  In  which  \ 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  is  j 
situated,  at  a  special  meeting  here  to¬ 
day  not  only  declined  to  support  the  I 
so-called  Chester  overture,  but  by  a  1 
vote  of  43  to  29  answered  the  Chester  ( 
Presbytery  by  stating  faith  In  the  plan 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  reorganize 
completely  the  plan  of  government  of  ] 
the  seminary. 

The  Chester  overture  protested  against 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  last 
year  In  San  Francisco  by  expressing  the 
belief  that  any  change  In  the  form  of  : 
government  of  the  seminary  would  i 
endanger  the  historic  •  position  of  its  i 
teachings.  ) 

The  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  In  de-  . 

•  cllnlng  to  concur  held  that  the  changes  . 
proposed  related  entirely  to  details  of 
organization  and  do  not  change  the 
doctrinal  position  of  the  seminary  and 
that  the  Chester  Presbytery  had  wronly 
Interpreted  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

s  The  action  of  the  New  Brunswick 
l  Presbytery  repudiates  the  activities  of  1 
'  the  majority  of  the  faculty  and  strongly 
sustains  Dr,  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  seminary,  and  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Erdman,  former  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  vigorously  In¬ 
dorses  the  action  of  the  assembly  and 
its  general  committee  to  reorganize  the 
form  of  government  of  the  seminary. 

Presentation  of  an  opinion  by  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  former  United  States 
Senator  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  meeting  > 
gave  Indications  of  possible  legal  strife  < 
In  the  Presbyterian  controversy. 

'  In  his  opinion  former  Senator  Pepper,  ] 
who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Presby-  1 
terlan  Church,  pointed  out  that  under 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  seml- 
I  nary,  no  change  can  be  made  by  the 
'  General  Assembly  which  would  make 
necessary  the  revision  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  unless  such  change  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  church  for  one  full  year.  He 
also  holds  that  the  action  of  the  1927 
Assembly,  which  he  terms  merely  an 
approval  In  principle  of  the  contem- 
|  plated  reorganization,  and  not  a  pro- 
|  posal,  leaving  Important  questions  for 
i  subsequent  determination,  1b  uncon- 
I  stltutional. 
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The  Historical  Position 
of  Princeton  Seminary 

By  President  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D.,  LL.D, 


m  MWWI 


New  York 
February,  1928 


This  is  a  subject  which  claims  the  consideration  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  because  of  the  decision  of  the  last  Assembly  to  establish  for  the 
Seminary  a  single  board  of  control,  this  to  take  the  place  of  a  dual  ad¬ 
ministration  by  a  Board  of  Directors  and  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Will  this  pro¬ 
posed  change  overthrow  or  imperil  the  historic  position  of  the  Seminary? 

The  Presbytery  of  Chester  has  adopted  and  sent  to  all  the  Presbyteries  for 
their  concurrence  a  Protest  "believing  that  a  crisis  has  arisen  in  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  that  its  historic  position  is  endangered  by  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  visit  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  meeting  in  San  Francisco.” 
In  order  to  understand  this  historic  position,  it  is  well  to  refer  to  official  actions 
recently  taken  concerning  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  October  13,  1925,  reference  was 
made  to  the  historic  position  of  the  Seminary.  A  committee  of  seven  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  "the  internal  affairs  of  the  Seminary  on  the  basis  of 
which  there  had  been  distrust,  dissension,  division  and  distressing  publicity.” 
This  committee,  having  conferred  with  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  reported 
as  follows: 

"1.  Your  Committee  has  found  every  member  of  the  faculty  entirely 
loyal  to  the  standards  of  our  Church  and  to  the  pledge  required  by  the 
Seminary.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  criticism  as  to  the  faith  or  teach¬ 
ing  of  any  professor  or  instructor  in  the  Seminary. 

"2.  Such  differences  as  have  arisen  are  not  due  to  doctrinal  discord  in 
the  faculty  but  to  the  different  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  which  are  agitating  the  whole  Christian  world  and 
to  temporary  conditions  involving  the  personal  relations  of  members  of  the 
Seminary  to  the  government  of  our  church.  If  in  these  matters  there  is  not 
the  same  unity  that  there  is  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  the  members 
of  the  faculty  in  their  conduct  and  writing  are  entitled  to  exercise  that 
liberty  of  action  and  of  opinion  which  is  fundamental  to  our  faith  and  form 
of  government  and  particularly  to  the  historic  attitude  of  this  Seminary.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  17,  1927,  in  response  to  the 
official  notice  of  the  Assembly’s  action  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Eleven  to  prepare  a  Plan  for  a  single  board  of  control,  it  was  resolved 

"That  this  Board  express  to  the  Assembly’s  Committee  its  loyalty  to  the 
historical  theological  position  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  relation 
to  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  its  desire  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  to  impair  this  theological  position  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  the  plan  of  reorganization.” 
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The  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1926,  "to  make  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  Princeton  Seminary  and  to 
cooperate  responsively  with  Seminary  leaders  in  striving  to  adjust  and  har¬ 
monize  differences,"  in  its  report  to  the  Assembly  in  San  Francisco  deplored  the 
divisions  and  hostilities  whereby  the  "good  name  of  Princeton  is  being  injured 
and  the  effect  of  the  historic  testimony  of  the  Seminary  to  the  Reformed  Faith 
in  its  purity  and  integrity  is  being  jeopardized.”1 

The  allusion  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Princeton’s  historic  testimony  to 
thei  Reformed  Faith  would  signify  a  doctrinal  position  which  ought  not  to  be 
jeopardized.  That  position  is  simply  one  of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the 
Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Design  of  the  Seminary: 

"It  is  to  form  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  who  shall  truly  believe,  and 
cordially  love,  and  therefore  endeavor  to  propagate  and  defend,  in  its 
genuineness,  simplicity,  and  fulness,  that  system  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Plan 
of  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  thus  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  influence  of  true  evangelical  piety,  and  gospel 
order.”2 

It  is  also  embraced  in  the  formula  which  every  professor  on  being  inaugurated 
shall  subscribe: 

"In  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  the  Directors  of  this  Seminary,  I  do 
solemnly  and  ex  animo  adopt,  receive,  and  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  the  confession  of  my  faith,  or  as  a  summary  and  just  exhibition 
of  that  system  of  doctrine  and  religious  belief,  which  is  contained  in  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  therein  revealed  by  God  to  man  for  his  salvation;  and  I  do 
solemnly,  ex  animo ,  profess  to  receive  the  Form  of  Government  of  said 
Church,  as  agreeable  to  the  inspired  oracles.  And  I  do  solemnly  promise 
and  engage  not  to  inculcate,  teach,  or  insinuate  anything  which  shall  appear 
to  me  to  contradict  or  contravene,  either  directly  or  impliedly,  anything 
taught  in  the  said  Confession  of  Faith  or  Catechisms,  nor  to  oppose  any  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government,  while  I 
shall  continue  a  professor  in  this  seminary.”3 

This  declaration  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  effective  in  securing  a  staff  of 
instructors  who  are  loyal  to  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Seminary.  The  present 


1.  General  Assembly  Minutes,  1927,  p.  131. 

2.  Plan  of  the  Seminary,  p.  17. 

3.  Plan  of  the  Seminary,  p.  26. 
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Board  of  Directors  have  placed  themselves  unanimously  on  record  concerning 
the  present  Faculty  to  this  effect:  "There  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  criticism  as 
to  the  faith  or  teaching  of  any  professor  or  instructor  in  the  Seminary,”  and 
that  every  member  of  the  Faculty  has  been  found  "entirely  loyal  to  the  standards 
of  our  Church  and  to  the  pledge  required  by  the  Seminary." 

The  Protest  of  Chester  Presbytery  would  make  the  historic  position  of  the 
Seminary  turn  on  a  question  of  organization.  It  is  the  proposed  changes  in 
management  which  endanger,  as  this  Presbytery  sees  it,  the  position  which 
Princeton  has  held  through  all  the  past  years. 

The  two  constants  by  which  the  doctrinal  position  of  Princeton  has  been 
safeguarded  since  1811  have  been  the  General  Assembly  and  certain  deeds  of 
gift  since  1824  administered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  terms  of  large  trust  funds  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  Seminary’s  doc¬ 
trinal  testimony.  A  number  of  them  specify  as  an  unalterable  condition  to  their 
use  that  the  Seminary  shall  continue  "under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
General  Assembly,”  and  that  certain  doctrines  shall  continue  to  be  taught,  e.g., 
universal^and  total^depiffiitv.  election,  atonement,  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin 
to  air  liis  posterity,  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
moreover  laid  upon  the  Trustees  as  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  these  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  Faith  are  taught  and  that  there  shall  be  no  departure  from 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Assembly.  One  deed,  that  of  John  C.  Green 
and  hi$  wife,  dated  January  21,  1861,  provides  that  if  a  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  or  particularly  the  one  occupying  the  "Helena  chair,”  shall  depart  from 
the  doctrines  of  our  Confession  and  those  having  the  power  of  removal  shall  not 
on  notice  from  the  Trustees  or  any  three  of  them  restrain  or  discharge  him  or 
them,  the  property  and  funds  in  question  shall  be  forfeited.  One  deed  of  gift 
further  stipulates  that  the  Library  and  its  funds  and  officers  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.1  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  Princeton  Seminary,  whatever  their  function  may  be  in  other  semi¬ 
naries  or  church  organizations,  is  not  a  mere  holding  corporation.  It  is  to 
manage  the  funds  as  a  corporation  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  donors.2  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  rendered 
September  18,  1925,  declaring  that  the  proposed  merger  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  with  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  v/ould  be  a  violation  of  the  provision 
of  trust  funds  and  therefore  illegal  is  illuminating  in  its  bearing  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Princeton  Seminary. 

The  other  constant  recognized  by  deeds  of  gift  and  the  Plan  as  maintaining 
the  historical  position  of  the  Seminary,  is  the  General  Assembly.  From  1811  to 


1.  Deed  of  gift  from  the  Residuary  Legatees  of  John  C.  Green,  dated  June  12,  1877. 

2.  Plan  of  the  Seminary,  p.  4. 
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1870,  or  for  more  chan  one  half  of  the  Seminary's  life,  the  General  Assembly 
had  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Seminary.  The  original  Plan  states:  As 
this  institution  derives  its  origin  from  the  General  Assembly,  so  thac  body  is  to 
be  considered  at  all  times  as  its  patron  and  the  fountain  of  its  powers.  The 
Assembly  shall  accordingly  ultimately  sanction  all  its  laws,  direct  its  instructions, 
and  appoint  its  principal  officers."  For  the  proper  inspection  and  control  of  the 
Seminary,  the  Assembly  chose  a  Board  of  Directors.  In  cases  of  necessity  the 
Directors  might  employ  a  suitable  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  professor 
till  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  should  take  place.  All  the  professors  of  the 
Seminary  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 

At  the  time  of  the  reunion  in  1870,  it  seemed  desirable  to  secure  some  com¬ 
mon  basis  for  the  Seminaries  of  the  Old  School  Church  which  had  been  directly 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  foe  New  School 
Seminaries  which  had  been  organized  independently  of  the  Assembly.  The  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Princeton  Seminary  at  chat  time,  somewhat  chary  of  a  united  Assembly 
in  which  the  influence  of  New  School  men  would  be  strong,  petitioned  the  As¬ 
sembly  for  a  relative  autonomy  or  independence,  such  as  Union  and  Auburn 
Seminaries  enjoyed.  But  the  answer  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Princeton  Directors 
was:  "Inasmuch  as  the  endowments  of  this  Seminary  ate  held  on  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  the  property  and  under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  that  trust  cannot  be  vacated 
nor  transferred  to  any  other  body.”1 

For  its  own  guidance  in  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Seminary  the 
Assembly  had  in  1811  adopted  "tbs  Plan."  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
compact  with  the  Seminary  or  its  Directors.  It  was  devised  before  the  Seminary 
existed.  It  is  an  instrument  which  the  Assembly  has  felt  free  to  modify  from 
time  to  time.  Article  I,  Section  3,  specifies  that  amendments  to  the  Plan  must 
be  proposed  at  one  Assembly  and  not  adopted  until  the  Assembly  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  year  except  by  unanimous  vote.  However,  amendments  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  made  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  amendments  having  been  postponed 
for  the  consideration  of  an  ensuing  Assembly  or  of  unanimous  consent  for 
immediate  action  having  been  obtained.  The  Plan  was  adopted  on  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  seven  which  had  been  appointed  a  year  before  by  the  Assembly 
of  1810.2 

On  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries  the  Plan 
was  amended  in  1870  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  reunion.3  The  main  change  at 
the  time  was  in  Article  2,  whereby  the  Directors  were  given  power  to  elect  their 


1.  Presbyterian  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  585. 

2.  Presbyterian  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  428. 

3.  General  Assembly  Minutes,  1870,  p.  65. 
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own  members  and  also  the  professors,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  1871  the  Assembly  received  an  inquiry  from  Auburn  Seminary  regarding 
the  time  within  which  the  Assembly  may  exercise  the  veto  of  the  election  of 
professors  in  seminaries.1  On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  the  following  amendment  to  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary  was 
adopted: 

"The  Assembly  declares  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  act  subjecting  the 
election  of  a  professor  to  the  veto  of  the  Assembly  is  that  such  election  be 
reported  to  the  next  General  Assembly  thereafter;  and  if  not  vetoed  by 
that  Assembly,  the  election  shall  be  regarded  as  complete  according  to  the 
Plan  ratified  by  the  Assembly  of  1870.”2 

This  action,  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Auburn  Seminary  and  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary,  raises  the  question  as  to  the  relevancy 
of  actions,  taken  by  the  Assembly  from  year  to  year,  to  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  interpreted  the  Assembly  action  of  1871  just 
quoted  as  being  an  amendment  to  the  Plan.  At  a  meeting  held  October  12, 
1926,  the  report  of  a  special  committee  embodied  this  statement  which  was 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board:  "If  the  Assembly  does  not  veto  the 
election  of  a  professor  at  the  next  meeting  after  his  election,  it  has  no  longer 
power  to  act  thereon.”  There  is  no  stipulation  to  this  effect  embodied  in  the 
present  Plan. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1870  was  modified  by  the  Assembly  of  1894 
in  the  following  action: 

"That  the  election,  appointment  or  transfer  of  all  professors  and  teachers 
in  all  seminaries  shall  be  submitted  to  the  next  succeeding  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  its  approval,  and  that  no  such  election,  appointment  or  transfer  shall 
take  effect,  nor  shall  any  professor  or  teacher  be  inducted  into  office  until 
his  election,  appointment  or  transfer  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  said 
General  Assembly;  failure  of  the  General  Assembly  to  which  the  said 
elections,  appointments  or  transfers  are  reported  for  approval  to  act  thereon 
shall  be  regarded  as  approval  thereof,  and  that  all  of  said  professors 
and  teachers  shall  be  either  ministers  or  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.” 

This  action  was  manifestly  intended  to  supersede  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of 
1871  already  quoted.  If  the  Assembly  may  take  action  at  any  time,  as  was  done 


1.  General  Assembly  Minutes,  1871,  p.  579. 

2.  General  Assembly  Minutes,  1871,  p.  581. 
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in  1871  and  1894,  bearing  upon  the  provisions  of  the  historic  Plan  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  the  contention  that  any  change  in  the  Plan  must  be  proposed  at 
one  Assembly  in  the  form  of  a  clearly  defined  action,  and  not  adopted  until 
the  Assembly  of  the  subsequent  year  cannot  be  sustained. 

In  connection  with  the  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  historic  position  of  the 
Seminary  has  been  interpreted  as  demanding  the  assumption  of  an  ecclesiastical 
attitude  more  or  less  hostile  and  divisive  in  its  aim  towards  a  large  number  of 
ministers  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

So  far  as  the  undefined  and  unauthorized  terms  "fundamentalist”  and 
"modernist”  apply  to  great  evangelical  doctrines,  Princeton  Seminary  can  have 
only  one  historic  position.  She  must  stand  unequivocally,  as  she  now  does,  for 
the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  as  defined  in  our  Confession, 
for  the  absolute  Deity  and  atoning  sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  His  supernatural  birth 
and  resurrection  and  His  return  to  judge  the  earth — in  fact,  the  whole  system 
of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  basic  evangelical  doc¬ 
trines,  as  already  noted,  must  not  only  be  taught  in  the  Seminary,  but  effectively 
taught  with  the  purpose  of  forming  for  the  gospel  ministry  men  who  shall  truly 
believe,  cordially  love,  and  endeavor  to  propagate  and  defend  such  doctrines. 
Thus  considered  Princeton  Seminary  must  ever  remain  conservative  and  funda¬ 
mentally  evangelical. 

But  the  problem  of  maintaining  evangelical  beliefs  in  our  Church,  and  of 
eradicating  naturalistic  and  unevangelical  beliefs,  is  an  ecclesiastical  one  concern¬ 
ing  which  Directors,  Trustees,  Professors  may  differ  as  to  ways  and  means  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  liberty  "which  is  fundamental  to  our  faith  and  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  to  the  historic  attitude  of  this  Seminary.”1 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  established  one  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  fear  was  expressed  lest  such  a  large  institution  might  become  scholastic 
without  a  corresponding  spirit,  of  real  piety,  and  lest  such  an  agency  with  its 
dominating  influence  might  attempt  to  supplant  the  courts  of  the  Church. 
Assurances  were  given  to  the  Church  by  the  Assembly  that  the  Seminary 
would  not  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  Presbyteries  or  Synods, 
and  as  is  implied,  would  not  seek  to  dominate  in  ecclesiastical  matters.2  The 
original  Faculty  recognized  this  subservient  relationship  of  the  Seminary  to  the 
Church. 


1.  Action  of  Board  of  Directors,  October  13,  1925. 

2.  Presbyterian  Digest,  Vol.  II,  p.  429. 
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We  are  told  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,1  the  first  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  deserves  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Seminary,  that  he  never 
chose  to  make  himself  prominent  in  the  agitations  of  the  Church.  "To  this 
course,”  his  biographer  states,  "he  was  led  by  a  temper  eminently  moderate  and 
pacific,  which  some  denominated  timidity;  partly  by  views  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  the  function  of  a  theological  professor  as  to  a  certain  degree 
withholding  him  from  the  field  of  strife;  but  more  than  all  by  his  inability  to 
coincide  with  many  respected  brethren  as  to  the  particular  means  by  which 
acknowledged  evils  were  to  be  remedied.”  With  this  attitude  his  colleagues, 
Samuel  Miller  and  Charles  Hodge,  were  in  full  accord. 

By  these  men  the  historic  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Seminary  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  the  controversies  preced¬ 
ing  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837,  these  men  belonged  unequivocally  to  the 
Old  School  conservative  party.  They  recognized  the  fact  that  men  of  unsound 
views  had  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  and  were  propagating  pernicious 
doctrines.  These  errors  of  "a  malignant  and  dangerous  character”  they  de¬ 
nounced  as  being  irreconcilable  with  our  Confession  of  Faith  as  being  adapted 
to  undermine  all  the  fundamental  doctrines,  and  as  being  in  a  high  degree  un¬ 
friendly  to  vital  piety. 

And  yet  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  these  Seminary  professors  exposed  them  to 
the  severe  criticism  of  their  "ultra-conservative  Old  School  brethren.”  "The 
Gentlemen  of  Princeton”  were  designated  sometimes  with  a  sneer  as  "the 
middle  party,”  "Moderates,”  "the  head  and  fount  of  moderatism.”2  The  Semi¬ 
nary  became  the  object  of  suspicion  and  fear.  The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  passed 
a  vote  which  amounted  to  a  formal  declaration  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Seminary.3  The  danger  of  having  the  Seminary  pass  from  Old  School  to  New 
School  control  seemed  to  be  such  that  a  group  of  men  had  well  nigh  resolved  to 
establish  another  Seminary,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  select  a  site  and  place  funds 
in  the  bank  for  the  undertaking.4 5  What  gave  offence  to  the  then  "ultra-partizans 
who  have  for  several  years  past  divided  and  agitated  our  church”  were  two 
articles  published  in  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological  Review  conducted 
by  an  Association  of  Gentlemen  in  Princeton,  one  in  1834,  entitled  "The  Act 
and  Testimony”;  the  other  in  1835,  entitled  "The  Present  State  and  Prospects 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  Regarding  these  articles  The  Presbyterian,  in  an 
editorial  comment,6  made  this  statement:  "We  rest  under  the  most  painful  con¬ 
viction  that  the  articles  emanating  from  Princeton,  connected  as  they  are  with 
the  high  influence  in  that  quarter,  have  done  more  to  produce  hesitation  in  the 


1.  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  p.  471. 

2.  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  Vol.  II,  p.  253. 

3.  Life  of  Charles  Hodge,  p.  306. 

4.  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  Vol.  II,  p.  316. 

5.  The  Presbyterian,  April  16,  1835. 
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minds  of  many  who  were  anxious  to  adopt  any  reasonable  measure  of  reform, 
and  thus  to  defeat  any  direct  assault  upon  the  errors  which  have  become  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Church,  than  could  have  been  effected  by  all  the  combined  forces 
of  the  New  School.”  These  two  articles  written  by  Dr.  Alexander  or  by  Dr. 
Miller,  and  endorsed  by  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  Charles  Hodge  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  indicate  very  clearly  the  historic  position  of  the 
Seminary  in  a  time  of  doctrinal  controversy.1  Allusion  is  made  by  them  to  the 
lack  of  even  "tolerable  discretion”  in  the  management  and  presentation  of  Old 
School  principles.  "We  have  often  thought  that  if  our  brethren  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Presbytery  and  Synod  had  really  intended  to  make  their  own  defeat  in 
the  General  Assembly  certain,  and  to  render  the  Presbyterian  Church  ’a  hissing 
and  a  by-word’  throughout  the  land,  they  could  scarcely  have  taken  a  more 
direct  course  than  on  several  occasions  they  did,  to  attain  their  end.  We  say  this 
with  unspeakable  pain,  but  with  unwavering  confidence;  as  we  know  it  to  be 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  hundreds  who  ardently  wish  well  to  the  old-school 
cause,  and  mourn  over  all  its  disasters.”2 


These  "gentlemen  of  Princeton”  held  what  would  be  regarded  by  some  today 
as  a  "complacent  view”  of  the  situation  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  already 
noted  they  recognized  the  errors  of  a  dangerous  and  malignant  character  which 
had  crept  into  the  church  and  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  them  promptly  and 
faithfully  in  the  spirit  of  our  public  standards.  "But,”  we  read  further,  "while 
we  make  these  acknowledgments  and  mourn  over  the  evidence  which  constrains 
us  to  make  them,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  evil  in  question  is  either 
so  extensive  or  so  deeply  seated  as  some  excellent  brethren  imagine.  .  .  .  After 
making  every  allowance  for  this  kind  of  denial,  concealment,  and  prevarication, 
which  seem  always  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  the  errors  alluded  to,  we 
are  persuaded  that  nine-tenths  of  our  ministry  are  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
the  unsound  opinions  in  question.”3  .  .  .  "The  truth  is,  we  totally  disbelieve 
that  corrupt  opinions  exist  among  the  ministers  and  elders  of  our  church,  to  the 
extent  that  is  proclaimed  by  some.”  "Our  counsel  is,”  they  declare,  "not  that 
we  should  overlook,  or  close  our  eyes  against,  corruption  in  doctrine  or  in 
practice  in  the  church ;  but  that  we  should  guard  against  a  predisposition  to  find 
it  where  it  is  not;  to  magnify  it  where  it  exists;  or  to  place  individuals  in  the 
list  of  heretics  without  sufficient  evidence." 


These  Seminary  fathers  opposed  the  employment  of  extra-confessional  tests, 
e.g.,  Assembly  deliverances,  for  the  eradication  of  doctrinal  corruption.  They 
contended  that  the  Act  and  Testimony,  with  the  doctrinal  contents  of  which 


1.  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  Vol.  II,  p.  271. 

2.  Biblical  Repertory,  1835. 

3.  Biblical  Repertory,  1835,  p.  64. 
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they  were  in  entire  accord,  had  been  perverted  from  its  true  and  legitimate  use 
as  a  Testimony  into  an  invidious  Test  Act,  calculated  to  divide  the  church.1 

They  maintained  that  every  effort  to  reform  the  church,  or  to  promote  its  purity 
and  edification  should  be  made  in  a  constitutional  way,  i.e.,  through  the  medium 
of  regular  constitutional  judicatories.  They  referred  to  Old  School  men  who 
found  it  more  easy  to  make  sweeping  assertions  regarding  corrupt  opinions  in 
the  Church,  or  complain  to  the  General  Assembly  by  signing  an  Act  and  Testi¬ 
mony,  than  to  do  their  duty  as  members  of  their  respective  Presbyteries.  "How 
has  it  happened,”  they  inquire,  "that  for  a  number  of  years  past  a  charge  of 
heresy  has  never  been  brought  before  the  Assembly  in  such  a  manner  by  refer¬ 
ence,  appeal  or  complaint,  as  enabled  that  body  to  take  regular  cognizance  of  it 
except  in  a  single  instance?  And  even  that  was  connected  with  so  many  pe¬ 
culiar  personal  local  circumstances  as  rendered  a  calm  and  dispassionate  de¬ 
cision  of  it  all  but  impracticable.”2 

The  ultra  Old  School  men  of  that  day  attempted  to  run  a  dividing  line 
through  the  Church  by  the  employment  of  an  extra-confessional  Test  Act,  and 
a  movement  was  started  to  run  a  similar  line  of  division  through  the  student 
body  of  Princeton  Seminary.  At  the  Assembly  of  1835  a  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  effect  that  the  Assembly  should  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
doctrinal  test  to  be  used  in  excluding  from  the  Seminary  students  whose  be¬ 
liefs  might  be  regarded  as  unsound.  Although  the  resolution  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Assembly,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Biblical  Repertory,  1835,  the 
Princeton  professors  made  the  following  comment:  "Has  it  never  happened 
that  young  men,  who  entered  a  theological  seminary  with  all  their  prepossessions 
hostile  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  its  teachers,  have  been  completely  reconciled 
and  convinced  of  their  truth?  Or  if  this  complete  conversion  does  not  take 
place,  is  it  not  better  (asuming  the  orthodoxy  of  the  teachers)  that  these  young 
men  if  they  are  to  enter  the  church,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
what  orthodoxy  is  from  its  advocates,  rather  than  from  the  misrepresentations 
of  its  opposers?  Is  error  so  much  more  powerful  than  truth,  that  we  should 
dread  their  collision  as  fatal  to  the  latter?  For  our  part  we  heartily  wish  that 
all  the  young  men,  provided  they  be  sincerely  pious,  whose  prepossessions  are 
unfavorable  to  orthodoxy,  might  pass  through  an  orthodox  seminary.  If  they 
do  not  prove  better  ministers  and  more  correct  theologians  than  if  driven  to 
institutions  of  an  opposite  character,  we  think  something  must  be  sadly  amiss 
with  orthodoxy  or  its  teachers.  It  is  not  seemly  for  the  advocates  of  truth  to 
be  too  timid.  If  it  cannot  defend  itself,  we  shall  have  to  give  it  up.” 

These  moderate  Old  School  men  of  the  Seminary  Faculty  (Drs.  Alexander, 
Miller  and  Hodge)  urged  not  only  the  faithful  employment  of  constitutional 


1.  Biblical  Repertory,  1834,  p.  506. 

2.  Biblical  Repertory,  1835,  p.  65. 
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methods,  according  to  a  Form  of  Government  which  they  believed  was  founded 
on  the  Word  of  God;  they  also  sought  to  honor  Presbyterianism  through  the 
inculcation  of  a  Christian  spirit.  Two  quotations  will  suffice:  "Let  us,  one  and 
all,  strive  to  hold  up  Presbyterianism  to  view,  not  as  a  system  of  everlasting 
conflict  and  bickering;  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  chiefly  adapted  to 
promote  and  regulate  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  warfare ;  but  as  a  system  of  fra¬ 
ternal  union  and  cooperation,  and  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  bind  all  its 
constituent  members  together  as  'one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members 
of  one  anodier’.”  "And  let  us,  with  one  consent,  endeavour  to  make  all  the 
meetings  of  our  respective  judicatories,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  chosen 
opportunities  for  nourishing  and  extending  practical  piety,  benevolent  effort, 
and  enlarged  desires  of  evangelical  usefulness.  No  spirit  is  better  adapted  to 
kill  heresy  than  this;  especially  when  it  is  manifested  in  the  greatest  degree, 
and  in  the  most  active  manner,  by  the  friends  of  old-school  orthodoxy.” 

Drs.  Alexander,  Miller  and  Hodge  could  not  prevent,  as  they  strove  to  do, 
the  division  of  1837.  But  they  were  wise  pilots  of  the  Seminary  in  a  stormy 
period,  and  as  their  Old  School  biographers  record,  they  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  conservative  faith  and  order.  Since  their  day  two  unions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  have  made,  as  the  former  President  of  the  Seminary,  Dr. 
.Patton,  declares,  "the  recognition  of  a  certain  area  of  tolerated  difference  of 
I  opinion" a  moral  obligation.”1  He  goes  on  to  say,  "We  need  discernment  not 
|  only  in  distinguishing  between  truth  and  error,  but  also  between  the  truths  of 
greater  and  those  of  minor  importance.  But  how  is  this  area  of  tolerated  di¬ 
vergence  to  be  decided?  So  far  as  it  concerns  the  church  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  my  belief  is  that  it  can  only  be  decided  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  judicial  case  properly  coming  before  it  from  the  court  of  original  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  General  Assembly  can  impose  no  new  terms  of  subscription,  and  as 
a  commentary  on  or  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  an  in 
thesi  deliverance  would  be  the  equivalent  to  the  making  of  a  new  term  of 
subscription,  such  actions  should  not  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  judicial  decision.” 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  historic  position  of  the  Seminary  must  be 
interpreted  to  mean: 

1.  Absolute  loyalty  to  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  enjoined 
and  safeguarded  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  has  the  power  of  supervision 
and  control,  and  by  deeds  of  gift  for  the  maintenance  of  whose  provisions  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  held  responsible. 

2.  Insistence  upon  constitutional  methods  of  government  and  discipline  in 
dealing  with  error  and  corruption  within  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  The  pro- 


1.  Fundamental  Christianity,  p.  140. 
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fessors  are  pledged  not  to  oppose  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  government.  Princeton  Seminary  is  a  Presbyterian  institution. 

3.  The  right  and  duty  to  change  the  organization  of  the  Seminary  whenever 
necessary  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  its  Design  so  long  as  the  historic 
safeguards  as  vested  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  trust  funds  are  not 
destroyed  or  impaired. 


^rinceton  ^Defense  (EommtitcB 

ROOM  1625,  GRAYBAR  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


March  1,  1928. 

Dear  Brother  Minister  and  Elder: 

The  ministers  and  elders  whose  names  are  printed  on  the  following  pages  represent  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the  synods  of  our  Presbyterian  Church. 

We  are  united  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  Petition  to  the  next  General  Assembly 
meeting,  in  May,  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  You  will  find  the  Petition  on  the  following  page. 

We  request  you  to  read  it  carefully.  If  you  approve  of  the  content  and  purpose  of  the 
Petition,  we  ask  you  to  sign  the  enclosed  postcard  and  mail  it  at  once.  We  will  then  add  your 
name  to  the  petitioners  for  presentation  to  the  Assembly  at  Tulsa. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  this  Petition  you  will  recognize  when 
you  read  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  constituting  this  Committee.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  being  a  representative  body  which  must  deal  with  this  important  question,  will  be  glad  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  thousands  of  ministers  and  elders  who  cannot  be  present,  or  a  member 
of  the  next  Assembly. 

Therefore,  you  will  be  rendering  a  valuable  service  by  mailing  the  enclosed  card  at  once. 

Thanking  you  for  this  service  to  our  Church,  we  are. 

Fraternally  yours, 

The  Princeton  Committee  of  One  Thousand. 


A  Petition 

To  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 


The  undersigned,  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  contemplate  with  alarm  the  possibility  of  any  change  in  the  Plan  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  which  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  control  of  its  spiritual  and  educa¬ 
tional  policies  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  noble  conservatism  of  the  institution,  its  valiant  and  trenchant  blows  in  defense  of 
evangelical  Christianity  as  understood  by  us  and  by  our  fathers,  and  its  steadfast  adherence, 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  doubt,  skepticism  and  mysticism,  to  the  full  truthfulness  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  simple  faith  through  which  alone  men  can  be  saved — these  qualities  have 
been  due  solely  to  the  wise  conservation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  selecting  a  faculty  which 
would  not  lapse  into  modern  vagaries,  but  with  learning  and  ability  would  defend  and  propa¬ 
gate  the  faith  clearly  expressed  in  our  Confession. 

The  present  Faculty  carries  on  the  best  traditions  of  the  Alexanders,  and  the  Hodges,  of 
Green,  Warfield  and  Patton.  The  only  offense  laid  to  the  charge  either  of  the  Faculty  or  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  is  excess  of  teal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith.  Is  this  a  time  when  such 
a  charge  can  safely  be  entertained  by  the  Church?  When  there  is  rampant  everywhere  in  the 
world,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  our  Presbyterian  Church,  denial,  doubt,  or  disparagement  of 
the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  miracles  which  He  and  His  apostles  wrought,  the  reality  of 

His  resurrection  and  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole — when  such  things  are  found, 

is  it  a  time  for  the  Church  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Directors  for  strongly  and  earnestly  believing 
in  and  defending  the  truth  of  the  Bible  and  the  gospel  that  the  Bible  contains? 

Shall  the  control  of  Princeton  Seminary  be  disturbed  at  such  a  time  as  this?  We  believe 
that  it  is  dangerous,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  Evangelical 
Christianity. 

We,  therefore,  the  signers  of  this  Petition,  earnestly  pray  you  to  reject  the  reorganization 
of  the  Seminary  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1927  by  the  Special  Committee  to 
visit  Princeton,  and  thus  to  leave  the  control  of  this  great  institution  where  it  now  resides. 


Robert  Karr,  D.D.,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Sans. 

J.  J.  Ehrstem,  Curby  Memorial  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Wilson  Aull,  D.D.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

James  B.  Brown,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

J.  C.  Barr,  Westminster  Church,  New  Orleans, 

Paul’ Prichard,  First  Presby.  Church,  Redlands, 
Calif. 

W.  H.  Hoover,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stewart  MacLennan,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Henry  B.  Strock,  Greenshury,  Pa. 

Harold  C.  Anderson,  Moderator,  Dubuque  Pres- 

Vadau^Looa,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  R.  McCullough,  Minneapolis,  Mmn. 

Stanley  B.  Roberts,  Bethlehem  Church,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

John  Talmage  Bergen,  First  Church,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn. 


Ministers 


M.  V.  Y careen,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

Wm.  A.  Jones,  First  Presby.  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Fendrick,  Jr.,  Second  Presby.  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Norman  B.  Harrison,  Memorial  Church,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

James  E.  Congdon,  First  Church,  Kansas  City, 

P.  V.  Jennese,  Stewart  Memorial  Church,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Mmn. 

S.  H.  Gauss,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  A.  Torrey,  Sr.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

John  M.  Thompson,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  Merritt  Hutchinson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

David  Conn,  Sparta,  Ill. 

Francis  L.  Goff,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 

H.  H.  Bourner,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  McCullough,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

P.  E.  Johnson,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Dwight  C.  Chapin,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


tviii.  n,  oumiay,  iLvangeitst  Utn 
tery,  Chicago,  IIS. 

Crafton  C.  Adams,  Maple  Plains,  1 
James  Steemson,  Minneapolis,  Min 


A.  H.  Norum,  House  of"  Faith, 

Robert  W.  Ely,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

David  Skilling,  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G D-D-  Firsl  Prabjr- 
T.  B.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4m.'  McNaj’la^,  ^D. IX  "'pbilaile’Ephia',  Pa. 

Raymond  I.  Brahams,  Lagona  Beach,  Calif. 

H.  M.  Hildebrandt,  Springfield,  Ill. 

W.  O.  Talbot,  Morrisonville.  Ill. 

M.  C.  Moietta,  Sp 
Louis  C.  Stumpf, 

George  3.  Bell,  Pi 
Burleigh  Cruikshank,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Edwin  S.  Bowman,  D.D.,  Emmanuel  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(this  SIDE  OFCARD  IS  FOR  ADOPESS  J 


THE  PRINCETON  COMMITTEE 

ROOM  1625,  GRAYBAR  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Room  1625,  Graybar  Building,  New  York  City 
Dear  Brother: 

If  the  enclosed  Memorial  to  the  next  General  Assembly  meets 
with  your  approval,  will  you  join  with  those  who  have  already  signed 
it?  If  so,  please  sign  below,  in  space  for  Minister  or  Elder,  and  mail 
at  once. 

Minister’s  Signature . . . 

Name  of  Church . 

Address  . 

Elder’s  Signature . 

Name  of  Church . 

Name  of  Business  or  Profession . 

Address  . 


Francis  L.  Golf,  Rockhill  Church,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Hansen  Bergen,  First  Presby.  Church,  Ellens- 
bury.  Wash. 

W.  B.  Greenway,  D.D.,  Bethany  Temple  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  F.  McMillin,  D.D.,  Central  North  Broad 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  G.  Raymond,  Palethorpc  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roy  Braumbaugh,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Albert  D.  Mcllroy,  McDowell  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Frank  White,  Evangelist,  Philadelphia  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Donald  G.  Baruhouse,  Tenth  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Win.  J.  Sharpe,  Westminster  Church,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

C.  W.  Weyer,  First  Presby.  Church,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

A.  L.  Hutchinson,  Calvary  Presby.  Church,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash. 

George  Harlow,  Oakland  Presby.  Church,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash. 

Walter  F.  Eagdson,  D.D.,  Sherwood  Presby. 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  F.  Ellison,  Reed  Memorial  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  deBoer,  D.D.,  Zion  German  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  Clark,  D.D.,  Bethel  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Warren  R.  Ward,  Westminster  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Clarence  E.  Getz,  Christ  Church,  Treuton,  N.  J. 

Robert  L.  Clark,  Jr.,  Westminster  Church, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Park  Richards,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Wm.  S.  Bannerman,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

Elmer  Walker,  Ewing  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jos.  T.  Britan,  D.D.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

B.  B.  Sutcliffe,  Calvary  Presby.  Church,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

R.  W„  Achor,  Roseburg,  Ore. 

J.  Alexander  Vinton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Kochenderfer,  Professor  in  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  M.  Eells,  Hillsboro,  111. 

H.  M.  Thomas,  Madison  Presby.  Church,  Madi¬ 
son,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Randal,  Ranier  Beach  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

D.  W.  Cram,  Asst.  Pastor  First  Church,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

F.  L.  Forbes,  D.D.,  Asst.  Pastor  First  Church, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  H.  Edgar,  Asst.  Pastor  First  Church,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Howell  Isaac,  Asst.  Pastor  First  Church,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Ezra  Gibboney,  Asst.  Pastor  First  Church,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Mark  A.  Matthews,  D.D.,  Pastor  First  Church, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

VV.  Mitchell,  Illinois. 

David  S.  Kennedy,  Wayne,  Pa. 

A.  L,  La  them,  Chester,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Clark,  Dufi,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  G.  Snyder,  New  York. 

Frank  E.  Simmons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Russell,  New  York. 

B.  Allen  Reed,  New  York. 

Frank  Lukens,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

G.  E.  SehJbrede,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Andrew  Richards,  Harlem,  New  York  City. 

Henry  M.  Tyndall,  People’s  Tabernacle,  New 

York. 

A.  Gordon  MacLennan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ford  C.  Ottman,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Charles  Schall,  Wayne,  Pa, 

Cdulo  ESsesser,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  S.  DeRogates,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Burnham  Kirkland,  New  York. 

Albert  D.  Gaubt,  730  E.  22Stb  St.,  New  York 
City. 

James  Palmer,  235  E.  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Edward  O.  Williams,  340  W.  5Stb  St..  New 
York  City. 

Paul  F.  Barackman,  New  York  City. 

David  R.  Wylie,  Jr.,  610  W.  116th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  D.D.,  848  Myrtle  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

W.  D.  Buchanan,  305  W.  106th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Frank  Greenway,  Terrell,  Texas 

Archie  M.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  Dunlop,  Chicago.  Ill 

Carl  Luodham.  I.indeo.  W  ich 


J.  C.  Cardiff,  Centrcville,  Mich. 

R.  F.  Perkens,  Greenbay,  Wis. 

A.  Mcntanus,  Milwaukee.  Wi*. 

R.  B.  Wilson,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

H.  C.  Hutchinson,  Hoge  Memorial  Church,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Frank  Thropp,  Central  Presby.  Church,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Geo.  Bernhard.  West  Second  Avenue  Church, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Aqtiila  Webb.  D.D.,  First  Presby.  Church,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Harold  S.  Laird.  First  Presby.  Church,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J. 

Ellis  H.  Hudson.  Missionary  to  Syria.  Collings- 
wood  Presby.  Church,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  Henry.  First  Presby.  Church,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stanley  Bergen,  Union  Tabernacle  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Russell  Paynter,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Stanley  R.  Roberts,  4th  Presby.  Church, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Harry  Nesbit,  Conn.  Farms  Cburch,  Union, 
N.  J. 

We.  K.  McKinney,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Wm.  B.  Amos,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J. 

W.  L.  McCormick,  Bethlehem  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Louis  Tinning,  Moderator  _  of  General  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Harry  Burton  Boyd,  Park  Church,  Erie,  Pa. 

W.  T.  Reiman,  Erie,  Pa. 

D,  I.  Sutherland,  Calvary  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

C.  R.  Scafe,  Central  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jas.  D.  Jeffrie,  Schofield  Memorial  Church,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Harry  Renmsr,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jas.  Cameron  Murdock,  Minoak,  Ill. 

David  A.  Noble,  Louisville,  Ky. 

S.  M.  Gladstone,  Lone  Rock,  Iowa. 

W.  Rothwell,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

George  E.  Muran,  Sand  Lake,  Pa. 

F.  Paul  McConkey,  Emmanual  Cburch,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Clarence  A.  Kirchcr,  Cadillac  Blvd.  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

John  R.  MacWiiliams,  Redford  Ave.  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  C.  MeKnight,  Eastminster  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

L.  B.  Crane,  Westminster  Church,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

T.  S.  Dickson,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Thos.  N.  Hunt,  D.D.,  7th  Church  (Stated  Clerk 
of  Presbytery),  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  Edward  Jordan,  Calvin  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

James  Palmer,  PhD..  Soundview  Presby. 
Church,  New  York  City. 

W.  S.  Crane,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Carter  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Troop  Ave.  Presby. 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jerri  Johnson,  Winnebago  Presby.  Cburch,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Ambrose  Dunkel,  Tabernacle  Church,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Geo.  A.  Lewkel,  Kennett  Sq.f  Pa. 

Chas.  W.  Schall,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Howard  L.  Olewiler,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

T.  Stacey  Capers,  First  Church,  Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 

Jos.  M.  Duff,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Walter  Ritter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Raymond  W.  Smiley,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Geo.  R.  Broening,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Stublebine,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lyman  W.  Allen,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Laurence  B.  Ellerson,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fred  W.  Johnstone,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Frank  J.  Millman,  PhD.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wilson  S.  Phramer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Willard  Glenn  Purdy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Andrew  S.  Zimmerman,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  J.  Sauerbrun,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  R.  Brauer.  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

T  W.  Malcolm,  Mt.  Oliver  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Kentz,  Forks  of  the  Brandywine,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  Broadway  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Benj.  M.  Giramel,  Hartsville,  Pa. 

Henry  M.  Tindall,  People’s  Tabernacle,  New 
York  City. 

Robt.  L.  Houston,  Washington  College,  Tenn. 

Andrew  Richards,  Harlem  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Mntri.  W.  Hivlrim,  East  Hampton.  N.  Y. 


L  Sturger  Shultz,  Truuty  Presby.  Church. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  Turner  Foster,  D.D.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Edge,  D.D.,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Andrew  Richards,  Harlem-New  York  Presby. 

Church,  2  \V.  122d  St,,  New  York  City. 
Valentine  Smith  Alison,  1st  Presby.  Church, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  F.  Von  Tobel,  D.D.,  Benedict  Memorial. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lyman  C.  Petitt,  D.D.,  People’s  (Independent) 
Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Alexander  Marlowe,  D.D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
A.  N.  Stubblcbine,  Carentum,  Pa. 

Albert  D.  Gantz,  First  Presby.  Church,  Wil- 
liamsbridge,  N.  Y. 

George  Shippen  Stark,  Siloam  Presby.  Church, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Henry  T.  Graham,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Herman  T.  Reiuche,  Third  Presby.  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  M.  Campbell,  Fourth  Presby.  Church. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  M.  Eagleson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fred  R.  Dent,  Millvale  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Roscoc  W.  Porter,  1st  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
John  Mayskeus,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wheeling, 

George  F.  Browne,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

James  F.  Record,  President  of  Pikeville  Col¬ 
lege,  Kentucky. 

A.  Mackenzie  Lamb,  D.D.,  Cheswick,  Pa. 
Frank  J.  Bryson,  1st  Cburch  North  Side,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


Frank  Anthony  Hunger,  Spring  St.  Presby. 

Church,  New  York  City. 

Edwin  E.  Riley,  Wallingford  Presby.  Church, 
Wallingford,  Pa. 


S.  H.  Leeper,  Media  Presby.  Church,  Media, 


Wm.  T.  Kruse,  Middleton  Church,  Media,  Pa. 

B.  Allen  Reed,  New  York  Presbytery. 

John  Knox  Hall,  Denver,  Colo. 

John  Milton  Oliver,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Wray,  Colo. 
Charles  Kirkpatrick,  Eckley,  Colo. 

S.  D.  Goodale,  Yuma,  Colo. 

J.  Mont  Travis,  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  L.  Breckenridge,  Scdalia,  Colo. 

F.  E.  Smiley,  D.D.,  Denver,  Colo. 

J.  S.  Dapp,  Denver,  Colo. 

Thomas  Murray,  D.D.,  Denver,  Colo. 

George  R.  Edmunson,  D.D.,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  F.  Judd,  Denver,  Colo. 

Harry  C.  White,  Ph.D.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  J.  Phipps,  D.D.,  Littleton,  Colo. 

A.  N.  Wolff,  Denver,  Colo. 

James  E.  Moffatt,  D.D.,  Senior  Pastor  of  1st 
Presby.  Church,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Charles  B.  Boving,  D.D.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

James  E.  Harris,  Akron,  Colo. 

W.  H.  Hyatt,  Denver,  Colo. 

Frederick  N.  McMillin,  1st  Presby.  Church, 
Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  E.  Kabirch,  Kennedy  Heights  Church,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

David  McKinney,  Pastor  Emeritus  1st  Presby. 
Church,  S.  D. 

W.  Randall  Spurlock,  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
McIntosh,  S.  D. 

Edwin  N.  Martin,  Westminster  Presby.  Church, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wm.  Arthur  Motte,  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  Price,  Oakley  Presby.  Church,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  F.  Poling,  Westminster  Presby.  Church, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Loyal  Y.  Graham,  D.D.,  Central  Presby. 

Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

James  P.  Stoffiet,  West  Presby.  Church, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Remi  J.  Buttinghausen,  Bloomfield  German 
Presby.  Church,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Arnold  J.  Sauerbrunn,  Christ  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Andrew  Schuman  Zimmerman,  Memorial 

Presby.  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  L.  Shelby,  1st  Church,  Gordon,  Nebr. 

Jesse  S.  Lonsinger,  Ontario  Presby.  Cburch, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  Wylie,  Bethany  Church,  New  York  City. 
Christopher  C.  Hazard,  D.B.,  Stated  Clerk, 
Presbytery  of  Columbia,  49  Spring  St.,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Robinson,  Warren  Co.,  Asbury,  N.  J. 
Tbo*  R  Pyock,  D.  D.,  Hight«tr>wn.  N.  J. 


A.  B.  Hoover,  Pres.  Hoover  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Stationers,  i-  irst  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wm.  G.  Rcinke,  Curby  Memorial  Church,  3640 
Oregon  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  R.  Backer.  Curby  Memorial  Church,  3848 
California  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  P.  Robertson,  Curby  Memorial  Church,  3956 
Shaw  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  F.  Hofmeister,  Curby  Memorial  Church,  4639 
Oregon  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  F.  Wurst,  Curby  Memorial  Church,  3143 
Ohio  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  R.  Maze,  Curby  Memorial  Church,  3231 
California  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kendrick  C.  Hill,  Asst.  Postmaster,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Winfield  S.  Tell,  Supt.  of  Mails,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Edward  M.  Surber,  Attorney,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  . 

John  U.  Price,  Pricc-Craig  Shoe  Co.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Arch.  Krieg,  Pres.  Krieg  Drug  Co.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

R.  P.  llyams,  Merchant,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  D.  Given,  Pres.  Consumers'  Supply  Co., 
Paxton,  ill. 

C.  W.  Blackwell,  4008  Oakwood  Ave.,  Pine- 
lawn,  Mo. 

Geo.  W.  Vale,  6211  Sexton  Place,  Pinelawn, 
Mo. 

Geo.  W.  Fitsray,  6107  Lither  Ave.,  Pinelawn, 
Mo.  , 

J.  W.  Morn,  4254  Edgcwood  Ave.,  Pinelawn, 
Mo.  .  , 

Charles  J.  Schaeffer,  6216  Glen  Ave.,  Pinelawn, 
Mo. 

Jas.  I.  Buckmau,  First  Prcsby.  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  _  , 

Wm.  M.  Robinson,  First  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  .... 

S.  J.  Fisher,  First  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chas.  E.  Edwards,  Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Thos.  D.  McCloskey,  First  Prcsby.  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Withrow,  First  Presby.  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  _  „  ,  J 

John  E.  Woods,  First  Presby.  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Harmon  I.  Denney,  First  Prcsby.  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Woods,  Secy.  American  Trust  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ,  _ 

D.  F.  Edwards,  Pres.  National  City  Bank,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

John  Peebles,  Westminster  Church,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.  „ 

Alex.  McQuen,  Judge  U.  S.  Court,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Charles  E.  Galt,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

Paul  H.  Dean,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

H.  C.  Nounce,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

N.  Saevcr,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

T.  B.  Jackson,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

Martin  E.  Gaelt,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

Robert  Johnston,  Second  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

John  G.  Bruce,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  K.  Byers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.  H.  Lawson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walter  R.  Tubbs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Fred  Oestrle,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  . 

Louis  Samms,  Peroxide  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

J.  V.' McClelland,  8100  Wayne  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  .  O  T  • 

W.  McLean,  7128  Pershing  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

H.  H-.  Reinhard,  Vice-Pres.  Nat’l  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ,  .  „ 

W.  P.  Carmichael,  Pres.  Winona  Lake  institu¬ 
tions. 

Robert  Matthews,  Carrolton,  Ky. 

S.  L.  Heeter,  2655  Calfaux  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

L.  M.  Wilson,  2403  Grande  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  _ 

C.  E.  Bell,  2502  Grande  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Charles  A.  Hooper,  5008  Thomas  Ave.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ferguson,  4500  Pleasant  Ave.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

C.  K.  Ingersoll,  216  W.  27th  St.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A.  M.  Kiehle,  4421  Abbott  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

B.  N.  Wood,  4444  Grande  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

G.  W.  Roberts,  3637  Aldrich  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 

Allen  McCullough,  406  Walnut  Ave.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

F.  E.  Stocking,  3108  Holnes  Ave.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

H.  C.  Gilbert.  2400  Harriet  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Mins. 


Elders 

L.  S.  Heeter,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  Roy  Dicky,  Attorney,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  F.  Buchanan,  First  Prcsby.  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Cook,  Board  of  Trade,  Duluth,  Minn. 

John  B.  Patterson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  K.  Fleming,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Philip  Modell  Smith,  Sewickley  Presby.  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jas.  F.  Shrader,  Attorney,  220  N.  34th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Archelpolil,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  L.  Tuttle,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.  M.  Mull,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 

Dan.  B.  Parsons,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  B.  Peyton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  A.  Thompson,  Merchant,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

L.  H.  Williams,  Pres.  Williams  Hardware  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Elijah  Barton,  Ex.-U.  S.  District  Attorney, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minor  C.  Badger,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edw.  Langdon  Eldredge,  Prov.  Mutual  Life  I  us. 
Co.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Wm.  Stimmen,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

O.  H.  White,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

W.  D.  Bell,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Chas.  Hamilton,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

George  W.  Wright,  Springfield,  111. 

E.  R.  S.  Tuer,  Girard  Trust  Co.,  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Sts.,  52  S.  61st  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Robert  Stevenson,  U.  of  Pa.,  426  N.  Robinson 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis  W.  Smith,  Manufacturer,  6304  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dauiel  T.  Ryan,  Salesman,  6325  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

fl.  J.  Ralston,  Bank  Clerk,  21  Millbournc  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

William  Garrich,  Jeweler,  844  Homestead  Ave., 
Beecbwood,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

James  Donald,  Merchant,  5449  Haverford  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  W.  Francis,  5550  Race  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Albert  E.  Shaw,  Sales  Mgr.,  808  Wynnwood, 
Pa. 

A.  J.  Rich,  Merchant,  Emmanuel  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  „  .  _ 

Howard  W.  Gross,  Public  School  Pnn.,  Em¬ 
manuel  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis  Baxter,  Emmanuel  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

D.  T.  Richmond,  Circulation  Mgr.  Sunday 
School  Times,  Emmanuel  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Harry  A.  Palmer,  Pres.  Eakins,  Palmer  &  Har- 
rar.  Arch  St.  Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Wm.  G.  McEwing,  Arch  St.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  Mahl,  Arch  SL  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Jos.  F.  McCutcheon,  Arch  St.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  A.  Todd,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 

Roland  M.  Evansou,  Manufacturer,  SL  Paul  s 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,  ,  ,  . 

V.  C.  Trout,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Philadelphia, 

J.  w’.  Ramsay,  SL  Paul’s  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

W.  D.  Pinkstone,  Jeweler,  St.  Paul’s  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  , 

W.  M.  Burey,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J.  C.  Mahon,  SL  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Paul  E.  Shuler,  Office  Mgr.,  Emmanuel  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  R.  Barrett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.  W.  Jone3,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  L.  White,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tlico.  P.  Brooms,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  T.  Marshall,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Headersom,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  E.  Johnson,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 

Francis  G.  Gallagher,  Attorney,  Betliany  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Beach,  M.D.,  Bethany  Temple  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Matthew  McConnell,  Builder.  Bethany  Temple 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  Brooks,  Banker,  Bethany  Temple 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ralph  Waggonscller,  Drexel  Inst.,  Bethany 
Temple  Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Campbell,  Real  Estate,  Bethany  Temple 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Green,  Salesman,  Bethany  Temple  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Dusenberg,  Merchant,  Bethany  Temple 
Preaby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Robert  McClean,  Trust  Co.  Officer,  Bethany 
Temple  Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edward  E.  Sterritt,  Trcas.  Presby.  Board  Edu¬ 
cation,  Bethany  Temple  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ralph  E.  Anderson,  Vice-Pres.  Newton  Coal, 
Bethany  Temple  Presby.  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

D.  W.  Riddell,  Accountant,  Bethany  Temple 
Presby.  Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  F.  Jackson,  Wholesale  Grocer,  Bethany  Tem¬ 
ple  Prcsby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  H.  Ottman,  Prof.  Penn  Charter  School, 
Bethany  Temple  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Brown,  High  School  Prin.,  Bethany  Tem¬ 
ple  Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  Moore,  Merchant,  Bethany  Temple 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Shearer,  Sr.,  Merchant,  Bethany  Temple 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

George  CuJp.  N.  W.  Ayer  Advtg.  Agency, 
Bethany  Temple  Presby.  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

John  Greenwell,  Banker,  Bethany  Temple 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Waggoner,  Salesman,  Bethany  Temple 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  liungerford,  Chief  Clerk  Penna.  R.  R., 
Bethany  Temple  Presby.  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Walker,  Central  North  Broad,  1615  Wal¬ 
lace  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  F.  Dean,  Central  North  Broad,  1727  Spring 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Krichbaum,  Central  North  Broad,  1716 
Francis  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Wm.  Yates,  Central  North  Broad,  622  W. 
Sedgwick  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  M.  Whitlemore,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

S.  H.  Cleinschmidt,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

J.  T.  Hedson,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chas.  S.  Blood,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  M.  Chandlec,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

E.  J.  Kraft,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jos.  Weir,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gilbert  E.  McClure,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Nelson  K.  Woods,  Webster  Groves,  SL  Louis, 
Mo.  .  „ 

H.  W.  Cristy,  Webster  Groves,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 
Jas.  A.  Barr,  Treas.  Phila.  Boiler  Works,  Pale- 
thorp  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  K.  Thorne,  ConL  &  Builder,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
J.  II.  Cole,  Secy.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Coates¬ 
ville,  Pa.  ...  _ 

Fred.  H.  Woodhill,  Elec.  Eng.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Reading  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Charles  L.  Huston,  Vice-Pres.  Lukens  Steel, 
Coatesville,  Pa. 

W.  B.  Spackman,  Vice-Pres.  Lukens  Steel, 
Coatesville.  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Ridgeway,  Pres.  Craig-Ridgeway  Iron 
Co.f  Coatesville,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Stoltzfus,  Auto  Salesman,  Coatesville, 
Pa. 

W.  W.  Long,  Farmer,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Chas.  E.  Kantz,  Dentist,  McDowell  Presby 
Church.,  2011  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

E.  J.  Adamson,  Court  Officer,  McDowell  Presby 
Church,  2839  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wm.  White,  San.  Eng.,  McDowell  Presby 
Church,  2215  Ridge  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
J.  S.  Sullivan,  Dentist,  McDowell  Presby 
Church,  2402  N.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Geo.  W.  Keys,  McDowell  Presby.  Church,  518 
E.  VanKirk  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roger  MacMullen,  McDowell  Presby.  Church 
2452  Nichola  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  W.  Clover,  M.D.,  McDowell  Presby 
Church,  1605  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Matt.  McConnell,  Painter,  Bethel  Church,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa.  . 

John  Woods,  Westminster  Church,  Philadelphia 

James  McCullough,  Westminster  Church,  Phila 
delpbia,  Pa. 

D.  C.  Jayne,  Westminster  Church,  Philadelphia 
Pa. 

H.  C.  Eunner,  Westminster  Church,  Philade 
phia,  Pa. 

C.  Wilson  Stuart,  Westminster  Church,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 

W.  II.  Sayers,  Westminster  Church,  Philade 
phia,  Pa. 

S.  Wesley  Fernald,  Westminster  Church,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 

Murdo  McKenzie,  Westminster  Church,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 

Eugene  Van  Hart,  Westminster  Church,  Tren 
ton,  N.  J. 

Harry  P.  Bartlett,  Christ  Church,  R.  F.  D 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Israel  C.  Horst,  Fifth  Presby.  Church,  Tren- 

Gordon  H.  Clark,  Instructor  of  Philosophy,  U. 
of  P.,  Bethel  Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia, 

Judge  Frank  A.  Magill,  Oakland  Church,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.  . 

Jas.  VV.  Hays,  New  York  Life  Ins.,  First 
Presby.  Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Richard  J.  Elliot,  Patent  Attorney,  First  Presby. 
Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

S.  E.  Hill.  Merchant,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

E.  J.  Hitch,  Transfer  Dept.,  First  Presby. 

Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Karl  W.  Von  Nader,  Merchant,  First  Presby. 
Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

P.  C.  Anderson,  R.  R.  man,  First  Presby. 

Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

J.  D.  Maser,  Telephone  Co.,  First  Presby. 

Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

W.  M.  Bos  worth.  Civil  Engineer,  hirst  Presby. 

Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

R.  L.  Dodel,  Shpg.  Clerk,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

H.  F.  Grambell,  Post  Office,  First  Presby. 

Church,  Tacoma,  Wash.  , 

N.  C.  ilendricksen,  Contractor,  First  Presby. 
Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

ilas  E.  Nelson,  Architect,  hirst  Presby. 
Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Valter  F.  McDowell,  First  Presby.  Church,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.  ,  _ 

J.  R.  Lewis,  First  Presby.  Church,  Tacoma, 

F.  F.  Hickcox,  Financial  Agent,  First  Presby. 
Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Win.  J.  Love,  Merchant,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  , '  ,  ,. 

Oliver  E.  Russell,  Reed  Memorial,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Norman  B.  Irving,  Reed  Memorial,  Philadel- 

H P  J^LeeT  Reed  Memorial,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  H.  Vrom,  Reed  Memorial,  Philadelphia, 

Carf*  Rohde,  Zion  German  Church,  Philadel- 
August  Kloste,  Jr.,  Zion  German  Church,  Phila- 
Harry  Speidei,  Zion  German  Church,  Philadel- 
JoCn  Lutz’  Zion  German  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Jobn  Zophi,  Zion  German  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Wa  Guckcs,  Zion  German  Church,  Philadel- 

JoEn^B.^Wright,  Sea  Food  Merchant,  Bethel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  ,  . 

Andrew  Galley,  Tailor,  Bethel,  Philadelphia, 

John”  W.  Thomas,  Carrier,  Bethel,  Philadelphia, 
August  J.  Hahn,  Foreman,  Bethel,  Philadelphia, 

Chas.’  R.  Hamilton,  Christ  Church,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

Wm.  C.  Milby,  Ewing  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Winfield  S.  Fell,  Fourth  Presby.  Church,  Tren- 

A.t0hL  ^Baxter,  Ins.,  First  Church,  Sparta,  Ill. 
A.  J.  Stephenson,  Grocer,  First  Church,  Sparta, 

C.  W.  Blair,  Gen.  Mdse.,  First  Church,  Sparta, 

M?UR.  Foster,  P.  O.  Clerk,  First  Church, 
Sparta,  I1L 

A.  J.  Holdoway,  Merchant,  hirst  Church, 

T.  Hinde,  Madison  Church,  Madison,  Ill. 
Wm.  M.  Parker,  Madison  Church,  Madison,  Ill. 

O.  S.  Scholey,  Madison  Church,  Madison,  Ill. 

C.  M.  Waggoner,  Madison  Church,  Madison, 

H.  S.  Stice,  Madison  Church,  Madison,  Ill. 

J.  M.  Bucher,  Madison  Church,  Madison,  Ill. 
W.  J.  Laing,  Grocer,  Rainer  Beach  Church, 
Seattle,  Wash.  _  .  . 

C.  P.  Dana,  Salesman,  Rainer  Beach  Church, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Grant  Wilson,  Rainer  Beach  Church,  Seattle, 

W.  G.  Johnson,  Standard  Oil,  Rainer  Beach 
Church,  Seattle,  Wash.  , 

J.  Bain,  Clerk  of  Session,  Calvary  Church, 
Portland,  Ore.  ,  _. 

Arthur  C.  Dresback,  Clerk  of  Session,  First 
Presby.  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 

R.  J.  Logan,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

W  P  Myhrcy,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  „  , 

D.  W.  Ainslie,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

W  II.  Campbell,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ralph  McEwan,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 

Wash. 


R.  C.  Williams,  First  Presby.  Church.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

James  A.  Doorman,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

S.  D.  Wingate,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

W.  A.  Clark,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

F.  C.  McMullen,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  _ 

Walter  A,  McClure,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  „  . 

J.  H.  Prock,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle. 

Wash.  _  , 

W.  Brown,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  .  „ 

J.  W.  Rutherford,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seat¬ 
tle,  W'ash.  „ 

C.  B.  Howard,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

John  S.  McRobbie,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

E.  E.  Harrah,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  „  , 

O.  B.  MacLenn,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

J.  F.  Gaston,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

A.  W.  Beeler,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Lee  H.  Wakefield,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  E.  Guthrie,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Frank  Hamilton,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  .  „  . 

C.  Christenson,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

L.  P.  Bennett,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

A.  Jeffry,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  L.  Finney,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 

Wash.  „  , 

Albert  B.  Lord,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  „  , 

G.  A.  Barth,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

W.  Warren,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  0  , 

Frank  B.  Smith,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  .  „  , 

Bertram  Robins,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  „  , 

L.  A.  Mcssr,  First  Presby.  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

James  Wylie,  Illinois. 

Fred  Clement,  Illinois. 

Charles  Yates,  Illinois. 

Charles  Hagenbaugh,  Illinois. 

Roland  K.  Arms,  Tenth  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Richard  W.  YVallace,  Ins.  Broker,  Tenth  Presby. 

Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  Surgeon,  Tenth  Presby. 

Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  II.  Baker,  Tenth  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  _  _ 

Dr  Frank  B.  Kehler,  Tenth  Presby.  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  P.  Pascoe,  Tenth  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Harding,  Presby.  Church,  Roscburg,  Ore. 
Raymond  Klies,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Nisbit,  Jr.,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  t  _  . 

Harry  Stuart,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  Watt,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Emil  L.  Krctzschiner,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Thos.  M.  Patterson,  Detroit,  Mich. 

David  Curlctt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Geo.  M.  Williams,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Austin  E.  Harger,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  E.  Wallace,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  M.  de  Vur,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  Wagner.  153  Institute  Place,  Chicago, 

m. 

Tas.  O.  Arthur,  Roscburg,  Ore. 

Elmer  W.  Dresh,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Robert  M.  Coyle,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Leonard  R.  Dirks,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Andrew  Flood,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and  Bain¬ 
bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  J.  Mackey,  First  Presby.  Church,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J. 

Claud  B.  Annesley,  First  Presby.  Church,  Col- 
li  tigs  wood,  N.  J. 

Wm.  A.  Chamberlain,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Collingswood,  N.  J. 

J.  Ernest  Kelly,  First  Presby.  Church,  Col¬ 
lingswood,  N.  J. 

R.  S.  Wigfield,  First  Presby.  Church,  Collings¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

John  EL  Wilson,  I 
wood,  N.  J. 


,  First  Presby.  Church,  Collings- 


Oliver  M.  Love,  First  Presby.  Church,  Collings¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

H.  W.  Veatch,  First  Presby.  Church,  Collings¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  Fox.  First  Presby.  Church,  Collingswood, 

N.  J. 

W.  C.  Johnson,  First  Presby.  Church,  Collings¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  Isaacs,  First  Presby.  Church,  Col¬ 
lingswood,  N.  J. 

M.  M.  Sanders,  First  Presby.  Church,  Collings¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  . 

Charles  H.  Wilt,  First  Presby.  Church,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  D.  Entwisle,  First  Presby.  Church, 
Kensington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  J.  Arbogast,  First  Presby.  Church.  Ken¬ 
sington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  L.  MacArthur,  First  Presby.  Church,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  Vickery,  First  Presby.  Church,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Mayers,  First  Presby.  Church,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Stuart,  F’irst  Presby.  Church,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  Wylie  Walker,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Jenks  B.  Robinson,  Gaston  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  li.  Paul,  Gaston  l’reshy.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Andrew  E.  Weiler,  Gaston  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Dierotl,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Krehl,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  Calhoun,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  J.  Brown,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Charles  B.  Harvey,  Gaston  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  McUuskey,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Pbila 
delphia.  Pa. 

Charles  Paul,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

J.  Elliot  Wiley,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Alex,  Dunlap,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

John  Purdy,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Wm.  E.  Parsons,  Gaston  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  Wilspn,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  B.  Teaz,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Edgar,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  J.  Logan,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  McLaughlin,  Union  Tab.  Presby. 

Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Jamieson,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jas.  H.  Wilson,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Livingston,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  Alex.  Crozier,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jas.  G.  McCrory,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benj.  H.  Rylah,  Uuion  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  T.  Broten,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jas.  R.  Campbell,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Curry,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Hawthorne,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Jamieson,  Jr.,  Union  Tab.  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alexander  Gamble,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  Haig,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and  Bain¬ 
bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  I.  Haig,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  George  Harper,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  T.  Horney,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  Husted,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and  Bain¬ 
bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Johnston,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and  Bain¬ 
bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Jerry  March,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dr.  L.  E.  Martin,  Bethany  Church,  22a  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

John  T.  McConnell,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  St3.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

George  F.  Miller,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  McLaughlin,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

James  R.  McLellan,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  O.  F.  Mershon,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  Wm.  N.  Bradley,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Colgan,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and  Bain¬ 
bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Ranagan,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  S.  Lily,  Bethany  Cnurch,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Percy  M.  Harshaw,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Calhoun,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Wright,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and  Bain- 
bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Bailey,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and  Bain¬ 
bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  McKnight,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Edgar  Coultes,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  Williamson,  Bethany  Church,  22d 
and  Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  Dowie,  Bethany  Church,  22d  and  Bain¬ 
bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Norman  R.  Haig.  Bethany  Church,  22d  and 
Bainbridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Dunn,  Central  Church.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Sweetser,  Central  Church,  Columbus, 

Ohio.  . 

J.  W.  Jones,  Central  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Fred.  W.  Tilman,  Central  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Harris  M.  Sayre,  Central  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

C.  A.  Fisher,  Central  Church.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  II.  Owen,  Central  Church.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
J.  M.  Hayes,  West  Second  Ave.  Church,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Frank  C.  Hawkins,  West  Second  Ave.  Church, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

S.  L.  Wallace,  West  Second  Ave.  Church,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

J.  A.  Burk,  West  Second  Ave.  Church,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

C.  F.  Growder,  West  Second  Ave.  Church.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Toseph  H.  Burns,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wil 
'  mington.  Del. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Harkley,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wil 
mington,  Del. 

O.  L.  Haughton,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wil 
mington,  Del. 

James  E.  Clark,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wil 
mington,  Del. 

Geo.  W.  Jones,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wilming 
ton,  Del. 

Dr.  Arthur  Patterson,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wil 
mington,  Del. 

Wm.  H.  Statts,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wilming 
ton,  Del. 

Harry  Dickson,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wilming 
ton,  Del. 

James  MacMillan,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wilming 
ton,  Del. 

Robert  C.  McGee,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wilming 
ton,  Del. 

S.  Frank  Sterling,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wil 
mington,  Del. 

W.  L.  Atlee,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  Pa. 
James  Shaulm,  Lawyer,  Presby.  Church,  Cbes 
ter,  Pa. 

Gilbert  Graham,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  Pa 
George  F.  Summer,  Presby.  Church,  Chester 
Pa. 

George  Stewart,  Preshy.  Church,  Chester,  Pa 
Howard  M.  Spenen,  Presby.  Church,  Chester 
Pa. 

Jesse  W.  Jester,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  Pa 

A.  H.  Cheeder,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  Pa 
C.  A.  Barner,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  Pa. 
Taylor  W.  Smith,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  Pa 
John  B.  Taylor,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  " 
John  J.  Wallace,  Presby.  Church,  Chester, 

G.  Roy  Hosier,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  Pa 
Samuel  C.  Miller,  Presby.  Church,  Chester 
Pa. 

F.  V.  Bryant,  Presby.  Church,  Chester,  Pa. 
John  Lewis  Van  Tine,  M.D.,  Bethlehem  Presby 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Schauber,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 

Simma  Rambo,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philadel 
phia,  Pa. 

Jonathan  W.  Graham,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 

J.  Warren  McKuene,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 


L.  E.  Bertuger,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

H.  Weihenmayer,  Jr.,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phila 
delphia.  Pa. 

Francis  B.  Fordercr,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phila 
delphia.  Pa. 

Wm.  M.  Emery,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philade 
phia.  Pa. 

James  Crawford,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philade 
phia,  Pa. 

George  W.  Sigler,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philade 
phia.  Pa. 

H.  F.  Atkinson,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philade 
phia.  Pa. 

F.  A.  Wills,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philadelphia 
Pa. 

Clarence  L.  Walker,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 

Edward  A.  Ross,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philade 
phia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Steele.  M.D.,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phila 
delphia.  Pa. 

David  M.  Fleming,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Philade 
phia,  Pa. 

George  A.  Magee,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phila 
delphia.  Pa. 

Schuyler  Armstrong,  Bethlehem  Presby.,  Phil 
delphia.  Pa. 

Jas.  E.  Fogg,  Second  Presby.  Church,  St.  Loui 
Mo. 

Wm.  E.  Robinson.  Stuart  Memorial  Churc 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  G.  Taylor,  4th  Presby.  Church,  Spokan 
Wash. 

J.  B.  Chapman,  4th  Presby.  Church,  Spokan 
Wash. 

Richard  Devine,  4th  Presby.  Church,  Spokan 
Wash. 

I.  L.  Cleave,  4th  Presby.  Church,  Spokan 

Wash. 

E.  E.  Brown,  4th  Presby.  Church,  Spokan 

Wash. 

O.  R.  Hill,  4th  Presby.  Church,  Spokan 

Wash. 

O.  Caldwell,  4th  Presby.  Church,  Spokan 

Wash. 

Jos.  Dobbs,  Presby.  Church,  Bernardville,  N. 

George  E.  Borie,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Fran 
ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  D.  Milner,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Frau 
ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Dawes,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Frankfort 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  W.  Liberton,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Fran 
ford.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  J.  Hughes,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Fran 
ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maurice  C.  Kriebel,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Fran 
ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  C.  Shephers,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Fran 
ford.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  B.  O’Hara,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Fran 
ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Tomlinson,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Fran 
ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  Deerwechter,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Fran 
ford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  Allen  Tucker,  Trinity  Presby.,  Pliiladelphi 
Pa. 

Jacob  H.  Blaetz,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadclphi 
Pa. 

Wm.  F.  Myers,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadclphi 
Pa. 

James  Brooks,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadelphi 
Pa. 

Matt.  W.  Gallagher,  Trinity  Presby.,  Phi! 
delphia.  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Lord,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadelphi 
Pa. 

John  McNair,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadelph 
Pa. 

Frank  Ward,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadelphia,  P 

Cbas.  F.  Hardie,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadelph 
Pa. 

Isaac  W.  Orens,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadelph 
Pa. 

Chas.  Erb,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Elmer  Strange,  Trinity  Presby.,  Philadelph 
Pa. 

John  Robb,  Presby.  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  D.  Murray,  Presby.  Church,  Detroit,  Mic 

H.  R.  Gillispie,  Presby.  Church,  Detroit.  Mic 

W.  H.  Roush.  Presby.  Church.  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  Weigand,  Presby.  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  T„  Silverweight,  Presby.  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

H.  W.  Leitch,  Presby.  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alan  N.  Inkens,  Chief  Engineer,  Westminster 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Johnson,  Chief  Signal  Engineer, 
Westminster  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Nelms  M.  Corbet,  Cashier  Wholesale  Dry  Goods, 
Westminster  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Clarence  J.  Buzby,  Former  Pres.  Presby. 
Brotherhood,  Westminster  Church,  Elizabeth. 
N.  J. 

Harry  T.  Wunderlich,  Emmanuel  Church.  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


C.  S.  Sterling,  Emmanuel  Church,  Detroit, 
xMich. 

Fred  V.  Dobson,  Emmanuel  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

H.  A.  Miller,  Redford  Ave.  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

J.  Hinkel,  Redford  Ave.  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  G.  Tuhti,  Cadillac  Blvd.  Church,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Milford  Asmis,  3  Mile  Drive,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Allan  Sutherland,  Pres.  National  Bank,  Tioga 
Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  D.  Janey,  Vice-Pres.  E.  Broad  R.  R., 
Tioga  Presby.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  L.  Bauer.  Paymaster,  Tioga  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Stegeman,  Auditor,  Tioga  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Weber,  Retired,  Tioga  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  R.  Goodman,  Real  Estate,  Tioga  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edgar  Fretchig.  Merchant,  Tioga  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  I’a. 

Robert  H.  Laird,  Manufacturer,  Tioga  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morgan  A.  Thomas,  Merchant,  Tioga  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hollis  Bishop,  Coal  Dealer,  Tioga  Presby. 
Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  P.  Yeo,  Business  Man,  Tioga  Presby. 
Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Moore,  Business  Man,  Tioga  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Stewart,  Business  Man,  Tioga  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  E.  Cary,  7th  Preshy.  Church,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 

O.  B.  Ball,  7th  Presby.  Church,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Henry  H.  Bishop,  7tb  Presby.  Church,  In¬ 

dianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  J.  Millan,  7th  Presby.  Church,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Frank  R.  Holders,  7th  Presby.  Church,  In¬ 

dianapolis,  Ind. 

Raymons  F.  Forbes,  7th  Presby.  Church,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

James  M.  Beggs,  7th  Presby.  Church,  In¬ 

dianapolis,  Ind. 

Henry  Haller,  7th  Presby.  Church,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 

Amos  H.  Haines,  7th  Presby.  Church,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 

Charles  Edmonston,  7th  Presby.  Church,  In¬ 

dianapolis,  Ind. 

Howard.  F.  Stout,  7th  Presby.  Church,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 

Howard  T.  Heinkel,  M.D.,  Gaston  Presby. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Groetzinger,  Calvin  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Wm.  S.  Maul],  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 

Harry  Krewson,  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 

A. ^M.  Robinson,  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 

George  Martin,  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

R.pH,  Davison,  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 

B.  F.  Senseman,  M.D.,  Calvin  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Harry  L.  Rohrer,  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Chas.  T.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Calvin  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

C. ^L.  Menaugh,  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 

James  P.  Mcllvane,  Calvin  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Herbert  Bishing,  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 

W^  A.  La  Sor,  Calvin  Church,  Philadelphia, 

Henry  C.  Thornton,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

James  H.  Wilson,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Lacey,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Humphreys,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  A.  Favebaugh,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herbert  S.  Wood,  Tabernacle  Pesby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fred  I.  Willi?,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  W.  Antrim,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wallace  H.  Hall,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  D.  Hay,  Tabernacle  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Frank  E.  Simmons,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Gordon  K.  Smith,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Thomas  Hunngbar,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn. 

James  Wright,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  ^S.  Kellog,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn, 

Albert  P.  Vrome,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Wm.  ^».  Boswell,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn, 

George^  M.  Ewer,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn, 

E.  S.  Price,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Dunlop,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  ^J.  Sloane,  Spencer  Church,  Brooklyn, 

Lyman  H.  Toombs.  Olivet  Presby.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adolph  Hansen,  Olivet  Presby.  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  C.  Borden,  Olivet  Presby.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  G.  Joscchum,  Olivet  Presby.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Vogelback,  Olivet  Presby.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Blauvelt,  Olivet  Presbv.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Oliver,  Olivet  Presby.  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Emil  V.  Jcanson,  Olivet  Presby.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Smyth,  Winnebago  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Oscar  E.  Huegnich,  Winnebago  Presby.  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  A.  Bonacher,  Winnebago  Presby.  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  McAllister,  Winnebago  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

E.  G.  Gahring,  Wiunebago  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

O.  C.  Zambour,  Winnebago  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Carl  E.  Dyer,  Winnebago  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

W.  A.  Rail,  Winnebago  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

G.  Heidman,  Winnebago  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

T.^O.^Baker,  Throop  Ave.  Presby.,  Brooklyn, 

Robert  W.  Hunter,  Throop  Ave.  Presby.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

Charles  L.  Adams,  Throop  Ave.  Presby.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  Edwin  Taylor,  Throop  Ave.  Presby.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  _Y. 

F.  M.  Briggs,  Throop  Ave.  Presby.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Duncan  MacMillan,  Throop  Ave.  Presby., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Enright,  Throop  Ave.  Presby.,  Brooklyn, 

Frederick  F.  Purdy,  Throop  Ave.  Presby., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clias.  A.  Hanson,  Throop  Ave.  Presby.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  K.  Hunter,  Central  Presby.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

J.  Thomson,  Central  Presby.,  Brooklyn, 

E.^R^  Bedford,  Central  Presby.,  Brooklyn, 

Charles  MacAran,  Central  Presby.,  Brooklyn, 

Wm.  J.  Bolen,  Central  Presby.,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

L.  H.  Dawie,  Central  Presby.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  Hammond,  Central  Presby.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

■J°N  C.  Forsyth,  Central  Presby.,  Brooklyn, 

Horace  G.  Hill,  Jr.,  Northminster  Presby,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  W.  Fiske,  Northminster  Presby.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Hr.  J.  Bird  Moyer,  Westminster  Presby.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  E.  Lloyd,  Northminster  Presby.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  H.  Walker,  Northminster  Presby.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Richman,  Northminster  Presby.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

C.  D.  Griswald,  Presby.  Church,  Dryden,  N  Y 

C.  D.  Williams,  Presby.  Church.  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

D  N  *Yrtlloleincw'  Presby.  Church,  Dryden, 

E.  D.  Wheeler,  Presby.  Church,  Dryden,  N  Y 

Willard  P.  Beach,  M.D.,  Sound  View  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Jules  Bonlaron,  Sound  View  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Otto^Frey.  Sound  View  Church.  New  York 

David  Stewart,  Sound  View  Church,  New  York 
City. 

C.  J.  Williams,  Sound  View  Church,  New  York 
City. 

'YZIie>  Waltham  Presby.  Church,  La¬ 
Salle,  Hi. 

Frod^  Clement,  Waltham  Presby.  Church,  Utica, 


Charles  Yales,  Waltham  Presby.  Church,  La¬ 
Salle,  Ill. 

Chas.  Wagenbaugh,  Waltham  Presby.  Church, 

R.  C.  Goodman,  Terrel,  Texas. 

J.  B.  Anthony,  Terrel,  Texas. 

Thomas  V.  Uttley,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Wm.  O.  Frailey,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

S.  E.  Pcale,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lancaster. 
Pa. 

Joseph  T.  Breneman,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

G.  C.  Johnson,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

B.  F.  Snavely,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

H.  D.  Ensor,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

J.  Chester  Jackson,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa, 

Paul  R.  Byerly,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Samuel  C.  Slaymaker,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

John  S.  Gleim,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

W.  F.  Carey.  1st  Presby.  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Dwight  L.  Crane,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa. 

Maxwell  D.  Latbrop,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Car- 
bondale.  Pa. 

Augustus  F.  Fey,  1st  Presby.  Church.  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa. 

Eugene  T.  Dimmick,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Car- 
hondale.  Pa. 

Wm.  T.  Sudd,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Carbondale, 
Pa. 


Martin  L.  Oliver,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa. 

Irving  F.  Dietrick,  1st  Presby.  Churcb,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa. 

Vernon  L.  Samson,  1st  Presby.  Church.  Car¬ 
bondale,  Pa. 

Frank  B.  Eldregc,  1st  Presby.,  East  Hampton, 


C.  Louis  Edwards,  1st  Presby.,  East  Hampton, 
N.  Y. 

CFas.  ^O.  Gould,  1st  Presby.,  East  Hampton, 


W.  D.  Inglis,  M.D.,  Broad  St.  Presby.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Wm.  J.  Worsley.  Presby.  Church,  Newark. 
N.  J. 

Thomas  H.  Worsley,  Presby.  Church,  Newark. 
N.  J. 

Russell  L.  Snyder,  Presby.  Church,  Newark, 
N .  J. 

Philip  M.  Wagner,  Presby.  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

A.  J.  Imhoff,  Presby.  Church,  Newark,  N.  T. 
-Ias-  F.  Grealey.  Presby.  Church.  Newark  N.  T 
Sam.  Gaiser,  Presby.  Churcb.  Newark,  N.  T. 

G.  G.  Bluhm,  Presby.  Church,  Newark,  N.  T. 
Chester  A.  Marion,  Presby.  Church,  Honey- 

brook.  Pa. 

F-  H.  Gruem,  Presby.  Church,  Honeybrook,  Pa 
Wm.  B.  Potts,  Presby.  Church,  Brandywine 
Manor,  Pa. 

Wm.  J.  Hokteins,  Presby.  Church,  Brandywine 
Manor,  Pa. 

S.  Maurice  Ross,  Presby.  Church,  Brandywine 
Manor.  Pa. 

S.  D.  Currcy,  Presby.  Church,  Brandywine 
Manor,  Pa. 

Wm.  D.  Marshall,  Presby.  Church,  Brandywine 
Manor,  Pa. 

Jos  P.  Trege,  Presby.  Church,  Brandywine 
Manor,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Daeer,  Neshaminy  of  Warminster.  Pa. 
Anthony  Alt.  Neshaminy  of  Warminster,  Pa. 
Milton  Marple,  Neshaminy  of  Warminster,  Pa. 
Wm.  M.  Copp.  Washington  College.  Tenn. 

J.  E.  Miller,  Washington  College.  Tenn. 

F.  L.  Rutledge,  Washington  College,  Tenn. 

P.  F.  Reynolds,  Washington  College,  Tenn. 
Arthnr  F.  Allen,  Harlem-New  York  Presby. 

Church,  New  York  City. 

Alban  E.  Flower,  Harlem-New  York  Presby. 

Church,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Mcllveen,  Harlem-New  York  Presby. 

Church,  New  York  City. 

Andrew  L.  Merz,  Harlem-New  York  Presby. 

Church,  New  York  City. 

Walter  B.  Chapin,  Harlem-New  York  Presby. 

Church,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Jo*.  J,  Mackeown,  Harlem-New  York 
Presby.  Church,  New  York  City. 


George  B.  Dunscomb.  Harlem-New  York 
Presby.  Church.  New  York  City. 

Walter  Wright,  Harlem-New  York  Presby. 
Churcb.  New  York  City. 

Wm.  E.  Phillips,  President  Monumental  Bronze 

_  CoiV  First  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

R.  N.  Blakcslce,  First  Church,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

R.  I\  Heller,  Ins.,  First  Church,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Chas.  E.  Zink,  Real  Estate,  First  Church, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wm.  Robertson,  Storage,  First  Church,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

w-  H.  Abbott,  The  Arbuckle  Co.,  First  Church, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Harry  rl.  Read,  Merchant,  First  Church, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Andrew  H.  Kean,  Safety  Wheel  Co.,  First 
Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

E.  II.  Sheldon,  Hdwe.,  1st  Church,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

A-  D.  Macauley,  Real  Estate,  1st  Church, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

George  Jack,  Mfr.,  1st  Church,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Hon.  Wesley  Adams,  Former  Lieut. -Governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  Londonderry  Church, 
Londonderry,  N.  H. 

E-  H-  Hagan,  Prof.  Latin,  Yale  University. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Benedict  Memorial 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Geo.  P.  Singer,  Life  Ins.,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

Elmer  Burket,  Coal  &  Grain,  Wayne.  Pa. 

Chas.  H.  Howson,  Atty.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Dickson,  Salesman,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Archibald  McKinlay,  Merchant,  Wayne,  Pa. 

F.  M.  Paist,  Mfr.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Morrison,  Gardener.  Wayne,  Pa. 

A.  P.  McGinness.  Supt.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Henry  Roever,  Mfr..  Wayne,  Pa. 

F.  L.  Stock,  Wilkenbaugh,  Pa. 

W.  N.  Harder.  Wilkenbaugh,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Mosel,  Moderator  Steubenville  Presbytery, 
Ohio. 

Richard  A.  Harris,  Broadway  Church,  New 
»  ork  City. 

Chas.  E.  Baldine,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

James  F.  Towne,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

E  C.  Lenning,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Robert  A.  Barry,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

B.  F.  Amos,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

John  B.  Hubbard,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

John  W.  McIntyre,  Broadway  Church,  New 
York  City. 

Geo.  A.  Haskett,  Broadway  Churcb,  New  York 
City. 

F.  C.  Yeomant,  Broadway  Church.  New  York 
City. 

F.  Irving  Camp,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Wm.  A.  Richmond,  Broadway  Church,  New 
York  City. 

Geo.  H.  Masten,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

G-  F.  Crehead,  Broadway  Church,  New  York 
City. 

John  C.  Hershey,  Presby.  Church,  Wallingford. 

T.  Earle  Palmer,  Presby.  Church,  Wallingford, 


Hiram  Parke,  Presby.  Church,  Wallingford,  Pa 
W.  Wallace  Caylen,  Presby.  Churcb,  Chester, 


Howard  S  Curtis.  Media  Presby.  Church, 
Media,  Pa. 

Paul  McKnight,  Media  Presby.  Church,  Media, 
Pa. 

G.  M.  Colesworthj,  Media  Presby.  Church, 
Media,  Pa. 

J-  Goehr en,  Spring  St.  Church.  New  York 

Geo.  W  Pederson,  Spring  St.  Church.  New 
York  City. 

Henry  Overbagh,  Spring  St.  Church,  New  York 


Frejd^C.  Pareis.  Spring  St.  Church,  New  York 

W.  S.  Dolan,  Alamagordo,  N.  M. 

G.  E.  Cooper,  Alamagordo,  N.  M. 

J.  G.  Holmes,  Alamagordo,  N.  M. 

W.  P.  Johnson,  Alamagordo,  N.  M. 

C.  E.  Cusack,  Alamagordo.  N.  M. 

James  E.  Sloss,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Webster 
Grove,  Mo. 

Clarence  R.  Comfort,  1st  Presby.  Churcb,  Web- 
stcr  Grove,  Mo. 


J.  ^E.  ^Ewing,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Wheeling, 

Wm.  T.  Alien,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Van  Arendonk,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  II.  Pinda,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charles  E.  Collar,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  F.  Sbawick,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M.  T.  Sudder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WUIiani  Y.  Jack,  1st  Presby.,  Williamsbridge. 

Jamc-s  White.  1st  Presby..  Williamsbridge. 

John  F.  Drake,  1st  Presby.,  Williamsbridge. 

J.  Winslow  Edgerly,  Bethany  Church,  Bronx. 
New  York  City. 

Robert  Hughes,  Bethany  Church,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 

H.  T.  Patterson,  Bethany  Church,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 

Robert  J.  Rankin,  Bethany  Church,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 

John  Ray,  Bethany  Church,  Bronx,  New  York 
City. 

A.  S.  Henry,  Second  Presby.  Church,  New 
York  City. 

P.  Appingcr,  Bethany  Church,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 

Henry  A.  Williamson,  Bethany  Church,  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 

J.  M.  K.  Hayes,  West  Second  Ave.  Church, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

G.  A.  Burk,  West  Second  Ave.  Church,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

F.  C.  Hawkins.  West  Second  Ave.  Church, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

C.  F.  Growden,  West  Secoud  Ave.  Church, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

S.  L.  Wallace,  West  Second  Ave.  Church, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Rich.  Presby.  Church,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

J.  R.  Stevenson,  Preshy.  Church,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Rich,  Presby.  Church,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Hanford,  Presby.  Church,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  King,  Presby.  Church.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

H.  M.  Cowan,  Preshy.  Church,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

D.  E.  Hanway,  Preshy.  Church,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

H.  S.  MrKinstry,  Presby.  Church,  Kennett 

Square,  Pa. 

T.  P.  Mercer,  Presby.  Church,  Kennett 

Square,  Pa. 

Curtis  Wrigley,  Preshy.  Church,  Kennett 

Square,  Pa. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Lang,  Preshy.  Church,  Kennett 
Square.  Pa. 

Albert  G.  Lamborn,  Preshy.  Church,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

Wm.  J.  Hironimus,  Presby.  Church,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

P  G.  Still,  Presby.  Church,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa. 

H  P.  Jensen,  Mount  Olivet  Church,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Anthony  Caswany,  Mount  Olivet  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Kaspar,  Mount  Olivet  Church, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Powers,  Mount  Olivet  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Squier,  Denver,  Colo. 

John  D.  Heinzman,  Denver.  Colo. 

F.  G.  Peade.  Manager  Western  Union  Tel.  Co., 
Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Patton,  Merchant,  Wray,  Colo. 

O.  A.  Erdman,  Atty.,  Denver  Colo. 

D.  W.  Sweazy,  Merchant,  Eckley,  Colo. 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  S.  Claaon,  Denver,  Colo. 

Guy  Fitzsimons,  Denver,  Colo. 

John  Robertson,  Ontario  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Tunnicliff,  Ontario  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  F.  Morton,  Ontario  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Henry  J-  Bell,  Ontario  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


William  K.  Yates.  Ontario  Preaby.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Proven,  Ontario  Presby.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

B.  D.  Biikheimer,  1st  Pre3by.  Church,  Gordon, 
Nchr. 

Glenn  Conklin,  1st  Presby.  Church.  Gordon, 
Nebr. 

A.  W.  Gealy,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Gordon,  Nebr. 
Glenn  Graly,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Gordon,  Nebr. 

C.  H.  Sailor,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Gordon, 

Nebr. 

Frank  Coates,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Gordon, 
Nebr. 

Joseph  McOaughey,  1st  Presby.  Church.  Gordon, 
Nebr. 

John  Moull,  Westminster  Presby.  Church, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  J.  Vail,  Westminster  Presby.  Church, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

David  W.  Hook,  Westminster  Presby.  Church, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Frederick  P.  Cooke,  Westminster  Presby. 

Church,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

W  W.  Breck.  Westminster  Presby.  Church, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

George  W.  Wheelwright,  Westminster  Presby. 

Church,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Raymond  S.  Williams,  Westminster  Presby. 

Church,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

George  F.  Lingerman,  Central  Presby.  Church, 
__  Newark.  N.  J. 

Gottfried  Kengetter,  Central  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

James  H.  Ward,  Central  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  Koehler,  Central  Preshy.  Church. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

William  Dickson,  Central  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Joseph  J.  Smith,  M.D.,  West  Presby.  Church, 
Newark.  N.  J. 

John  Wallace,  West  Presby.  Church.  Newark, 

N.  J- 

Otlo  F..  Doering,  West  Presby.  Church.  Newark, 
N.  J. 

George  E.  Osborne,  West  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  j. 

Thomas  Westcott,  West  Preshy.  Church, 
Newark.  N.  J. 

William  S.  Schrocder,  M.  D.,  West  Preshv. 
Ghurch,  Newark.  N.  J. 

James  Rowbotham,  Montgomery  Preshy.  Church. 

Belleville,  N.  J.  ' 

Henry  G.  Hahn,  Montgomery  Preshy.  Church, 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

C.  B.  McCullough.  Montgomery  Preshy.  Church, 
Belleville,  N.  j. 

R.  E.  Lloyd.  Montgomery  Preshv.  Church. 
Belleville.  N.  J. 

Alhert  Newschwander.  Montgomery  Presby. 

Church.  Belleville,  N.  J. 

George  W  Wagner.  Montgomery  Presby. 

Church.  Belleville,  N.  J. 

Charles  H  Demarest,  Montgomery  Presby. 

Church,  Belleville,  N.  J. 

Alhert  S.  Bosshard,  German  Presby.  Church, 
Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Julius  A.  Jensen,  German  Presby.  Church, 
Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

J.  J.  LeBlen,  German  Presby.  Church,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

George  R.  Weber,  Christ  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  Staehle,  Christ  Presby.  Church.  Newark, 
N.  J. 

E.  F  Charles  Tbeurer,  Christ  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

F.  A.  Haselmayer,  Christ  Preshy.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Weber,  Jr.,  Memorial  Presby.  Church. 
Newark.  N.  J. 

A.  B.  Twitchell,  M.D.,  Memorial  Presby. 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  J.  EheThardt,  Memorial  Presby.  Church, 
Newark.  N.  J. 

Charles  Wacker.  Memorial  Presby.  Church. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


William  H.  Williams,  Memorial  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

James  S.  Davison,  Third  Presby.  Church. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Alexander  A.  Fraser,  Third  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Hugh  P.  Mcnagh,  Third  Presby.  Church, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

E-  _  Burnet  Price,  Third  Presby.  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Thorny  Walker,  Third  Presby.  Church,  Newark. 

Clarence  P.  Hurd.  Third  Presby.  Church, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  0.  Frazee,  Third  Preshy.  Church. 

Newark.  N.  J. 

Wm.  H.  Gilbert,  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

T.  J.  Tellefsen,  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

George  H.  Emerson,  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Allison  Stanley,  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Robt.  A.  Matthew,  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Stuart  Duff  Kerr,  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Herbert  D.  Myers,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Edwin  A.  Keller,  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Alhert  R.  Riggs.  1  st  Preshy.  Church.  Walnut 
IIill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

L.  E.  Hulse,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Walnut  Hill, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  C.  Williamson,  1st  Presby.  Church,  Walnut 
Hill.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Thomas  J.  Nichol,  Knox  Presby.  Church,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Robert  Herdliska,  First  Presby.  Church,  Wal¬ 
nut  Hill.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Louis  A.  Metcalfe,  First  Presby.  Church.  Wal¬ 
nut  Hill.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  H.  Wilson,  First  Presby.  Church,  Walnut 
Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Tbos  W.  Evans,  First  Presby.  Church,  Walnut 
Hill,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Nathan  R.  Park,  First.  Presby.  Church.  Walnut 
Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Morrison,  First  Presby.  Church,  Walnut 
Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  Rosskoff,  First  Presby.  Church,  Walnut 
Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rufus  B.  Hall,  M.D.,  First  Presby.  Church. 
Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Philip  S.  Kemper.  First  Presby.  Church,  Walnut 
Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dudley  H.  Brown,  First  Presby.  Church,  Wal¬ 
nut  Hill.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jos.  W.  Tyle,  First  Presby.  Church,  Walnut 
Hill,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Stewart.  Akron,  Colo. 

Charles  C.  Boggs,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hugh  Leal.  Denvert  Colo. 

James  J.  Parks,  Giddings  Presby.  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

C.  A.  Patton,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  W.  Sweazy,  Denver,  Colo. 

S.  D.  Doodale,  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  E.  Stewart,  Denver,  Colo. 

O.  A.  Erdman,  Denver,  Colo. 

John  F.  Reade,  Denver,  Colo. 

J.  D.  Heinzman,  Denver,  Colo. 

T.  L.  Jones.  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  S.  Clason.  Denver,  Colo. 

Guy  Fitzsimons,  Denver,  Colo. 

R.  C.  Sevier,  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  H.  Hyatt,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hugh  Leal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Charles  Boggs.  Denver,  Colo. 

Tohn  West  Althens,  Hs'ghtstown,  N.  J. 

Edward  Pickering,  Hsghtstown,  N.  J. 

Alfred  Benjamin  Eby,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Faculty  are  not  asked 
to  sign  this  Petition. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


March  19,  1928. 

My  dear  Friends: 

Ho  person  is  endeavoring  to  change  the  doctrinal  teachings 
of  Princeton  Seminary  nor  are  any  influences  working  to  that  end. 
The  report  adopted  "by  the  last  General  Assembly  states  : 

‘ ‘Ho  one  in  the  Seminary  Faculty  or  in  either 
governing  Board  advocates  or  shows  desire  for  such 
inclusive  policy  as  would  harbor  or  encourage  either 
in  the  Seminary  or  in  the  Church-at-large  any  influ¬ 
ences  even  tending  toward  departure  from  the  historic 
position  of  Princeton  Seminary. ’ ’ 

The  differences  which  separate  Trustees  and  Directors  are 
not  doctrinal.  They  are  based  on  matters  which  are  personal  and 
administrative.  The  Assembly  declared  the  Seminary  to  be  in  need 
of  reorganization  and  determined  to  provide  for  the  institution  a 
unified  board  of  control,  let  us  all,  ministers  and  elders,  sus¬ 
pend  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  for  readjustment  until 
the  committee  entrusted  with  the  task  has  presented  its  report. 
Meanwhile  there  is  no  reason  for  suspicion,  bitterness  or  panic. 
Princeton  is,  as  it  ever  has  been,  faithful  in  its  witness  for 
Christ,  and  in  its  defense  of  all  the  doctrines  embodied  in  the 
historic  standards  of  our  Church. 

In  view  of  our  great  task  and  the  world’s  infinite  need, 
this  is  no  hour  for  strife,  but  for  united  action  in  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  message  which  Princeton  has  ever  taught  and  which 
Presbyterians  ardently  love. 

Yours  faithfully, 


From  all  over  the  United  States  Princeton  Seminary  alumni  have  been  writing  to  a  group  of  Conservative  alumni  who  live 
near  Princeton  to  get  a  statement  from  Dr.  Erdman.  The  alumni  know  that  the  propaganda  distributed  broadcast  recently  is  an 
attack  upon  rather  than  a  defense  of  Princeton,  and  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  true  situation  in  the  Seminary.  Together 
with  the  statement  Dr.  Erdman  has  so  kindly  given  us,  we  are  enclosing  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  whose 
members  are  more  conversant  with  the  real  situation  in  Princeton  than  any  others  could  possibly  be.  The  enclosed  resolution  in 
favor  of  a  single  Board  of  Control  was  voted  after  Dr.  Machen  had  presented  in  full  his  side  of  the  case.  Those  who  voted  to 
sustain  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927  were  life-long  Conservatives,  true  to  every  dogma  of  the  Presbyterian  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith.  They  represent  77.7  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of  the  Church  in  the  Presbytery,  80.3  per  cent,  of  the  sums  raised 
for  congregational  expenses,  and  86.9  per  cent,  of  the  Presbytery’s  contributions  to  benevolences.  Our  Seminary  Alumni  Com¬ 
mittee  begs  the  Church  at  large  not  to  be  misled  by  the  Committee  of  One  Thousand’s  curiously  unbalanced  petition.  Not  one  in 
fifty  of  the  thousand  who  signed  it  has  had  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  of  hearing  the  facts  of 
the  situation. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  declines 
to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Chester  in  their 
Protect  to  the  General  Assembly. 


At  the  conclusion  of  an  extended  discussion 
on  February  7th,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  28,  Presbytery 
refused  to  concur  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chester’s 
Protest.  And  the  following  resolution,  presented  by 
Rev.  John  Dixon,  D.D.,  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
action,  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  within  whose 
bounds  Princeton  is,  dissenting  from  the  grounds  of  the  Protest, 
declines  to  join  in  it. 

In  its  preamble  Chester  Presbytery  affirms  that  “the 
historic  position  of  the  Seminary  is  endangered  by  the  proposed 
changes.”  The  changes  proposed  relate  entirely  to  details  of 
organization  and  do  not  concern  the  doctrinal  position  oi  the 
Seminary.  This  is  safe  guarded  by  the  supervision  Mid  control 
of  the  Seminary  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  in  the  Plan 
of  the  Seminary,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1811,  is  “The 
Patron  of  the  Seminary  and  the  fountain  of  its  powers”;  and 
by  the  deeds  of  gift  of  large  trust  funds  held  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  with  the  explicit  condition  that  the  Seminary  shall 
remain  under  the  supervision  and  control  of_  the  General 
Assembly  and  continue  to  teach  without  qualification  the  funda¬ 
mental  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Board  of  Trustees  being  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  such  teaching  in  the  Seminary.  See  the 
Deed  of  Trust  of  James  Lenox,  May,  1852,  as  follows:  “On 
condition  that  if  at  any  future  time  the  Seminary  shall  pass 
from  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
known  os  the  Old  School  Assembly,  and  its  successors  •  *  * 

then  and  in  either  of  these  eases  the  estate,  right,  title  and  interest 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  and  in  the  said  sum,  shall  thenceforth  cease  and 
determine  and  be  void.”  See  also  deeds  of  trust  which  set  forth 
the  same  conditions,  as  follows :  May  24,  1841 ;  May  5,  1843 ; 
January  21,  1861;  June  7,  1860;  April  22,  1874,  &c. 


Chester  Presbytery  says  that  “the  Plan  of  the 
Seminary  proposes  a  definite  way  by  which  changes  shall  be 
made.  That  way  has  not  been  followed.”  In  the  Plan  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1811  the  Assembly  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  to  alter,  amend  and  abrogate  the  plan,  and  has 
a  number  of  times  amended  it,  in  most  instances  at  one  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.  In  this  instance  the  Assembly  of  1926,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Theological 
Seminaries,  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  visit  Princeton 
Seminary  and  report.  This  Committee  reported  to  the  Assembly 
of  1927,  and  neither  the  Commissioners  from  Chester  or  any 
other  Presbytery  took  exception  to  the  method  of  the  Committee 
or  the  form  of  its  report.  This  Committee  was  enlarged  and 
continued  to  make  further  report  to.  the  Assembly  of  1928, 
which  will  then  be  in  position  to  act  upon  it. 

Chester  Presbytery  says  “that  no  sufficient  cause  has 
been  assigned'  for  changing  from  a  dual  to  a  single  board. J  *  The 
Committee,  of  the.  Assembly,  after  a  year  of  consideration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Seminary,  concluded  this  change  is  a  first  step 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Seminary,  inasmuch  as 
by  the  New  Jersey  Charter'. the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  by  the 
Plan  of  the  Seminary  devised  by  the  General  Assembly  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  the  responsible  and  controlling  body. 
Throughout  the  history  of-  the  Seminary  the  relative  powers  of 
these  two  bodies  have  been  in  debate  and  conflict,  and  successive 
expedients'  to  bring  them  -into  unified  accord  have  proved  futile. 

Chester  Presbytery  says,  “that-  under-  .the  present 
Charter  the  Board  of  Trustees  must  have  a  majority  of  its 
members  resident  in  or  citizens  of  New.  Jersey.”  By  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  adopted  in  1920, '  educational 
institutions  are  empowered,  through  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  not  only  to  change  the  total  number' of  Trustees,  but 
to  reduce  the  number  who  must  be  from  New  Jersey.  Princeton 
University  has  already  availed  itself  of  the  act  to  reduce  its 
New  Jersey  members  from  twelve  to  eight,  that  is  to  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

Chester  Presbytery  says  “that  the  control  of  the 
institution'  -by  the  General  Assembly  will  be  endangered,  by 
putting  the  management  under  a  corporation  subject,  to  the 
civil  courts.”  No  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  can  deprive  the 
Genera!  Assembly  of  its  control  of  Princeton  Seminary.  No 
power  can  take  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  their  responsibility 
for. the  teaching  of  the  Seminary  as  conditioned  by  the  deeds 
of  gift  to  the-' Trustees. 
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PRESBYTERY  OF  MEW  BRUNSWICK 
ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  APPROVING 
ASSEMBLY  STAND  ON  SEMINARY 


Members  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  Is  the  Presbytery  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
therefore  better  Informed  on  conditions 
in  the  Seminary  than  any  other  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  the  church  of  the  United 
States,  will  not  join  '•with  any  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  protest  against  proposed 
changes  in  management  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary.'  This  was  revealed  at  a  Presby¬ 
tery  meeting  yesterday,  afternoon  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  this  city, 
when  by  a  vote  of  43  to  29,  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  declined  to  join 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Chester  in  sub¬ 
mitting  a  protest  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  church 

Chester  Presbytery  has  sought  the 
assistance  of  other’  presbyteries  in  the 
Church  in  opposing  the  action  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  to  eliminate  the 
dual  board  control  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  substitute  oh&s  board 
Instead.  The  dual  board  control  was 
created  shortly  after  the  seminary  was 
established  in  1811,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  interminable  quarrels  ever 
since.  It  was  first  felt  that  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  like  other  influ¬ 
ential  ones,  should  simply  disregard 
the  request  of  Chester,  but  it  was  de¬ 
cided  finally  that  since  New  Bruitefrick 
Presbytery  is  that  of  the  seminary,  It 
should  take  some  action.  The  answer 
was  given  to  Chester  In  the  decisive 
vote  of  yesterday. 

The  matter  first  came  before  the 
Praabytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  its 
stated  meeting,  January  24,  when  the 
protest  of  the  Chester  Presbytery  was 
submitted,  together  with  the  reques 
that  the  New  Brunswick  Presbyery  join 
with  It  in  protesting  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.’  Dr.  John  Dixon,  former  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  this  city,  the  oldest  officer  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  deep 
student  of  its  affairs,  presented  at  that 
meeting,  a  resolution  in  which  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  declined  t-o  join  with  Chester. 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  Gresham 
Machen,  of  the  seminary  faculty,  and 
an  opponent  of  changes  at  the  semi¬ 
nary,  the  resolution  was  laid  over  to 
allow -him  time  to  consider  it. 

At  yesterday's  meeting  Dr.  Machen 
laid  before  the  Presbytery  an  opinion 
of  former  United  States  Senator  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  that  the  proposed 
change  of  substituting  one  for  two 
boards  of  control,  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  '  Seminary,  Is  unconstitutional. 
Legal  advice  has  been  sought,  however, 
by  .the  Baltimore  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  Investigate  conditions  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  and  which  recommended 
the  elimination  of  dual  board  control 
and  the  substitution  of  one  board. 
It  is  convinced  of  the  legality  of  its 
recommendation  and  Dr.  Dixon,  in  his 
resolution,  points  out  that  the  sem¬ 
inary  Is  allowed  to  alter  the  number 
of  Its  trustees,  under-  an  act  passed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  in  1S20, 
and  h©  cites  the  fact  that. -Princeton 
University  has  taken  advantage  of  that 
act 

In  his  speech,  Dr.  Dixon  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  appeal  for  chiirch  unity  and 
fellowship  among  the  denominations. 
He  called  upon  the  professors  of  the 
Seminary  to  hi  lcwal  to  the  General 
Assembly,  to’  the- boards  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  movements  for  Christian 
unity.  On  all  these,  points, 
Machen  and  his  sympathizers  are  morg, 
or  less  opposed  to  the  attitude  of  the 
church.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seminary,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  church  co-opera- 
tion  and  he  has  not  received  any  sup¬ 
port  in  these  lines  from  the  majority 
of  the  faculty,  it  is  said  by  General 
Assembly  supporters. 

Dr..  Machen  quoted  legal  authorities 


outside  of  New  Jersey  giving  encour¬ 
agement  that  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  two  boards  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Kenneth  H.  Lannlng,  an  elder 
of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this,  city,  who  made  the  first  address 
yesterday  supporting  Dr.  Dixon.  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  legal  questions 
may  be  settled  so  that  the  -one  board 
may  have  control.  In  closing  his  ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  Lannlng  said: 

It  is  not  the  business  of  Princeton 
to  take  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  take  care  of  Princeton,  and 
that  Is  precisely  what  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  proposing  to  do.  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so  the  first  step  is  to  give  Prince¬ 
ton  a  sane,  sensible,  workable  form  of 
government,  in  the  belief  that  in  so 
doing  it  will  remove  the  principal  ause 
of  "friction  and  difficulty.  It  Is 
recognized  that  important  legal /ques¬ 
tions  will  arise,  but  the  Assembly  will 
have  in  this  Instance  as  always,  tire 
beslfc  legal  advisers,  and  the  Assembly 
can  be  fully  trusted  to  safeguard 
Princeton's  honorable  record  and  tra¬ 
ditions. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  certainly 
should  not  concur  in  the  protest  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chesteh  I  feel  that  on  the  contrary 
we  within  whose  bounds  Princeton  is, 
should  let  it  be  known  that  we  believe 
the  protest  mistaken,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  In  its  support,  unsound.  1 
believe  the  position  we  should  take  is 
well  summarized  by  Dr.  Dixon's  pro¬ 
posed  answer.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote 
to  adopt  It.” 

This  action  of  the  Presbytery  of. New 
Brunswick  yesterday  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  other  Presbyteries 
throughout  the  church,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  affect  the  action  of  tbe  General 
Assembly  at  its-  meeting  in  May  lit 
Tulsa,  Okla.  The  majority  yesterday 
was  much  larger  than  when  this  ques¬ 
tion  first  came  -up  at  the  April  meeting 
of  Presbytery  In  1925,  showing  that  the 
movement  of  Dr.  Machen  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  Is  losing’  ground  In  the.  Pres¬ 
bytery. 
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Seminary  Is  Seeking  Issue 
Confronting  Presbyterians 

Princeton  Controversy  Leads  to  Wide  Discussion  of  Men , 
Motives,  Causes  and  Predictions  as  to  Result 
of  Single  Board  Control 


declares,  "should  con  tiro 
along  tho  lines  of 


TTTHILE  the  committee  appointed 
|  V  V  by  tho  Presbyterian  General 

Assembly  to  moke  a  "sympa¬ 
thetic  study"  of  conditions  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  Is  progressing 
with  Its  plan  to  substitute  a  single 
board  of  control  for  tho  prosonl  board 
of  directors  and  the  board  of  trustees 
both  sides  In  the  controversy  are  busily 
engaged  In  arousing  sentiment  In  the 
church  at  large. 

Probably  not  since  the  time  ninety 
years  ago  when  tho  church  was  divided 
Into  Old  School  and  New  School  as¬ 
semblies.  has  tho  denomination  been  so 
stirred.  By  some,  the  question  has 
boon  raised  whotlier  the  reunion  of  the 
two  schools,  which  was  accomplished 
In  1870,  may  not  bo  disturbed  If  the 
seminary  committee  should  succeed  In 
its  purposes.  At  any  rate,  tho  report 
promises  to  overshadow 
forlhivmivp .  of  the  General 

Assembly  In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  boginning 
May  21. 

Protests  In  Circulation. 

Large  numbers  of  ministers  and 
ruling  elders  throughout  tho  country 
aro  reported  to  be  signing  petitions 
protesting  any  change  In  the  present 
plan  of  administration  at  the  seminary. 
The  denominational  periodicals  are  Is¬ 
suing  special  numbers  on  the  matter. 
Pamphlets  on  both  sides  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  are  being  printed  and  circu¬ 
lated  by  their  authors.  At  least  one 
lawyer,  former  Senator  George  Wharton 
Pepper  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  an 
opinion  that  tho  committee's  proposal 
cannot  be  finally  acted  upon  this  year. 
Statements  aro  freely  made  that  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposal  will  lead  to  liti¬ 
gation.  The  trustees  hold  the  seminary 
property  and  funds  In  trust,  amount¬ 
ing  to  8747.648  In  lands  and  buildings 
and  84,179.508  In  endowments,  most  of 
which  has  been  given  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  Old  School  system  of 
doctrine  shall  be  taught  In  the  semi¬ 
nary.  Proponents  of  a  single  board  In¬ 
sist  no  doctrinal  Issue  Is  Involved.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  tho  existing  plan  point  out 
that  modernists  and  liberals  ns  well 
as  pacifists  and  Indtfforpntlsts  are  lined 
up  almost  solidly  for  reorganization. 

Chester  (Pal  Presbytery,  believing  "a 
crisis"  has  arisen  and  that  the  historic 
position  of  the  seminary  In  endangered, 
has  sent  out  a  protest.  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  declining  to  Join  In  this 
protest,  declares  "the  changes  proposed 
reJate  entirely  to  details  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  do  not  concern  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  seminary." 

Pnmpliletecrs  are  Busy. 

Professor  J.  Gresham  Meehan  issued 
a  pamphlet  In  which  he  hinted  that 
reorganization  of  the  seminary  might 
lead  to  the  establishing  of  another  In¬ 
stitution.  President  J.  Ross  Stevenson 
has  sent  out  a  pamphlBt  on  "The 
Historical  Position  of  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary"  In  nn  endeavor  to  show  that  tho 
changes  proposed  would  not  endangci 
the  seminary's  historic  position. 

Rev.  .Arthur  J.  Marbet  of  Kano.  Pa., 
a  seminary  alumnus,  who  declares  that 
when  he  entered  Princeton  In  1906  h» 
was  "without  faith"  and  had  had  ten 
years  as  on  outspoken  agnostic. 

Issued  a  -Statement  that  " r'-‘ ~ 
achieved  tho  impossible— 
of  my  redemption,  by  making  plain 
me  in  the  class-room  that  the  Bible  Is 
Indeed  the  Word  of  God"  and  com¬ 
menting  that  "It  1s  passing  strange  that 
In  these  times  when  Princeton  was 
never  more  needed.  It  should  need  to 
light  for  ltd  life." 

Liberal  Opposes  “Injustice." 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Marsgall  Blackburn 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  who  describes  himself 
as  a  "liberal"  and  In  "entire  sympathy 
with  the  group  that  stands  for  toler- 
anco  in  the  church,  for  prcsbyterlal 
BUtonomy  and  the  recognition  of  the 
■unity  of  the  spirit'  as  In  every  way 
compatible  with  the  widest  Individual 
diversity"  has  stated  that  "by  vlrtuo 
of  that  liberalism"  l.e  la  opposed  to  the 
plan  for  a  single  board  of  control  as  It 
■'will  mean  an  Injustice  to  honorable 
men.  because  It  will  deny  to  them  theh 
legal  rights  by  giving  the  minority  In 
the  faculty  and  board  of  directors  tho 
power  to  overrule  them  " 

"If  there  has  been  any  mistake  In 
the  past."  Dr.  Blackburn  says.  "It  has 
been  the  timidity  of  the  majority  to 
rule  tho  affaire  of  tho  seminary  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  best  Judgment.  I  am  sorry 
lor  the  minority,  they  aro  my  friends, 
but  under  our  polity  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  overrule  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  It  would  be  a  species  of  child¬ 
ishness  to  ask.  and  of  favoritism  to 
grant,  such  a  request." 

Another  pamphlet  which  Is  being  sent 
out  contains  on  article  by  Rev.  Dr 
Prank  H.  Stevenson  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant.  Cincinnati,  who  16  presi¬ 
dent.  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  and  a  member 
the  Princeton  board  of  directors.  He 
blames  the  trouble  at  the  seminary 
the  president.  Rev,  Dr.  J.  Ross 
SJ^vcnson. 

j'ln  an  aim  "to  uromote  harmony 
ot  heat,"  Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robinson 
(of  Delhi.  N.  Y,  las  circulated  a  pnm-y 
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phlet  which  he  first  sent  01 
nom  dc  plume  of  Amicus, 
tlcal  of  all  the  parties  In  the  contro¬ 
versy,  but  while  pointing  out  wherein 
he  thinks  they  have  erred  he  docs 
hesitate  lo  commend.  He  argues 
against  a  single  board  on  the  ground 
much  time  would  be  needed  for 
buslneas  matters 
little  tlmo  left  lor  the 
Intellectual  phases  ol 
there  would  bo  an  In¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  chooso  men  be¬ 
cause  of  their  financial  standing  ot 
their  ability  In  finance  and  a  decrcaa- 
lhg  Influence  In  ministerial  mnnago- 
ment  of  tho  somlnary  for  which  olcrgy- 

The  desire  to  make  the  trustees 
custodians  of  the  seminary  comes  be¬ 
cause  of  "temporary  desire  and  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  part  of  persons  who  have 
not,,osr£Od.  with  the  decisions  of 
directors,  he  says. 

Mr.  Robinson  Is  opposed  to  any 
tempt  "to  kick  out  such  men"  as  c 
pose  the  directors,  nnd  says  that  to 
them  aside,  wholly  or  In  part"  would 
be  "an  unjustifiable  rebuke  and  Insult 
In  which  an  ulterior  purpose  might  be 
suspected  In  the  hearts  or  those  whe 
brought  It  about." 

Discussing  the  election  of  Dr.  Steven¬ 
son  as  president,  he  recalls  that  sev¬ 
eral  ballots  were  taken  at  an  all-dny 
session  before  the  requisite  number 
was  obtained,  with  not  ono  vote  t< 
spare.  "Many  greatly  doubted  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  choice."  but  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority  "Joined  hands 
to  support  the  nc~ 

It  Is  not  easy  to  find  the  root  of  tho 
trouble.  Mr.  Robinson  says,  but  in 
last  decade  "It  would  be  hard  to 
a  loader  on  either  aide  who  has 
said  something  that  Increased  storm 
rather  than  calm." 

Analyzes  President's  Course. 

Later  "the  president  began  to  < 
plain  of  lack  of  support.  The  trouble 
seemed  to  bo  that  ho  would  take  a 
stand,  propose  a  plan  and  It  was  never 
pushed  any  further.  A  matter  In 
which  the  president  showed  deep  in¬ 
terest  would  never  bo  referred  to 

“There  was  not  tho  slightest  Inti¬ 
mation  against  Dr,  Stevenson's  char- 
‘  r,  hla  loyalty  to  the  faith,  his  dc- 
to  get  on,  his  excellence  In  many 
ways  but  there  were  statements  that 
he  lacked  executive  ability,  was  some¬ 
what  heated  at  times  and  was  some¬ 
what  critical.  He  chided  people  for 
lack  of  support  when  some  did  not  know 
what  lie  wanted  them  to  do  In  his 
support." 

In  the  matter  of  electing  a  professor 
apologetics.  Mr.  Robinson  says,  the 
president  sold  the  directors  "were  too 
slow.  In  two  years's  discussion  he  was 
known  to  seriously  present  nnd 
urge  one  person  as  qualified.  He  did 
suggest  one  but  It.  was  little  more 
than  a  suggestion.  He  opposed  those 
suggested  by  otuors." 

The  writer  criticizes  Rev  Dr.  Clar- 
Macartnoy  for  delaying  for 
months  his  formal  declination  of 
-H  been  carried 
Several  ob..,»,-u<  a  majority  of 
Then  Professor  J.  Gresham 
Machen  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot 
"by  a  larger  majority 
tomary.  The  president  was  opposed  to 
the  choice  but  some  understood  that 
ho  would  acquiesce.” 

Dr.  Machen  was  most  reluctant  to 
accept  but  "against  hla  own  Judgment, 
ho  yielded." 

The  election  of  Dr.  Macartney  as 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
when  ho  defeated  Rev  Dr.  Charles  R 
Erdman  Is  reviewed  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  takes  the  view  Dr  Erdman  should 
hove  had  the  moderatorship  and  "could 
have  htid  It,  had  he  been  as  clear, 
strong,  decisive  In  public  utterance 
he  was  In  private."  This  election  fol¬ 
lowed  the  discussion  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  First  Church  of  New  York 
In  continuing  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Foedlck  a a  preacher.  After  the  election 
"Dr  Erdman  seemed  to  come  to  take 
on  a  different  attitude  and  spirit  than 
he  had  revealed  during  many  years." 
Dr.  Mocartney  "did  not  strain  to  mol¬ 
lify  Dr.  Erdman." 

Ascribes  No  Glory 
To  Either  Disputant 

A  newspaper  article  which  added  to 
the  flame  was  not  Inspired  by  Dir 
Macartney  or  Dr.  Machen.  Mr.  Robinson 
declared,  but  out  of  this  grew  “an  ar 
tagonlsm  between  Drs.  Erdman  an 
Machen  which  throws  no  portlculi 
glory  upon  either  of  them." 

Referring  to  the  non  election  of  Dr. 
Erdman  as  student  adviser  at  the  semi¬ 
nary,  Mr.  Robinson  says  that  Dr 
Machen  was  not  to  blame  "and  what¬ 
ever  else  he  may  be.  Dr.  Machen  1b 
truthful."  A  letter  which  Dr.  Erdman 
aent  the  religious  press  Is  described  as 
"showing  heat." 

Mr.  Robinson  regrets  that  Dr.  Erd- 
man'a  election  os  moderator  was  not 
unanimous,  but  "hla  majority  was 
small."  Tills  election  gave  Dr.  Erdman 
"great  prestige  and  It  was  brought  to 
bear  in  Princeton  matters.  If  Dr.  Erd- 
roon  and  Prcsldont  Stevenson  had  any 
differences  In  the  past,  they  were  burled 
In  a  common  purpose  to  take  charge  of 
Princeton  In  the  future." 

Pictures  Two  Men. 

Declaring  that  In  the  faculty,  trus¬ 
tees:,  directors  and  alumni  there  grew  an 
Erdman  party  and  a  Machon  party.  Mr. 
Robinson  draws  this  picture  of  the  two 

"Dr.  Machen  Is  a  groat  man,  a  scholar, 
a  Christian  of  humility,  kindness.  sim¬ 
plicity,  rarely  equalled  by  any.  He  Is 
not  always  dlscnvt  and  his  loyal  ad¬ 
herence  to  tho  Bible,  which  he  has 
studied  his  whole  life,  leads  to  utter¬ 
ances  which  nro  misunderstood.  His 
high  scholarship  caus-'a  him  to  use 
words  which  others  Interpret  In  a  way 
ho  never  Intended.  He  is  In  no  wise  o 
j  politician  end  doei  noi  understand  cre- 
!  atlng  populor  approval.  His  devotion 
to  Jesus  Christ  a-.  Lord  and  Saviour, 
hla  purity  of  life,  ore  not  denied  bj 
those  who  know. 

"Dr,  Erdman  Is  older  In  years,  la  pol¬ 
ished,  devoted  to  high  things.  He  has 
been  a  beloved  nnd  succeaslul  pastor, 
has  been  greatly  favor. d  In  material 
blessings  and  social  privileges.  He  Is 
a  master  In  dealing  with  largo  bodies 
and  enjoys  the  high  pluces.  of  which 
he  has  held  many.  Ho  lias  served  ns 
professor  moat  satisfactorily  during 
many  years.  Ho  Is  truo  to  ‘tho  Lord 

. . spirit  which,  when 

aroused,  Is  vigorous.  Those  who  know 
him.  love  him  much. 

"Tho  men  aro  so  different  In  ninny 
ways,  that  It  Is  perhaps  not  strange 
that  In  closo  association  neither  fully 
understands  tho  other.  This  muoh  men 
may  anv— by  nil  fruits  both  nro  tr\ie 
Christiana,  not  perfect  Indeed,  but  "' 

Control  of  Church  Machinery. 

Mr.  Robinson  llnds  tho  liberals  and 
semi-liberals  "control  a  large  part  of 
tho  ecclesiastical  machinery"  ' 
adroit  management  by  whloh  the  real 
Irsiio  was  not  clear:  a  display  ‘  - 

has  been  called  "Intolerance" 
part  of  conservatives,  and  “a 
dous  fear  lost  the  Presbytery  of  Now 
York  should  revolt." 

Tho  "groat  couscrvatlco  element' 


trained 
Confession  of 
Faith,  catechisms  and  other  standards. 
In  spite  of  all  that  President  Stevenson 
nnd  those  with  him  oan  do.  If  reorgan¬ 
ization  comes.  It  is  almost  a  certainty 
Princeton  will  cease  to  be  Prlnee- 

Sees  Princeton  Ceasing 
To  Be  Princeton 

Once  President  Stevenson  "gains  his 
present  desire  to  be  rid  of  directors  who 
displease  him  he  will  be  as  belpiess  cs 
the  residents  of  the  Mississippi  Volley 
when  tho  levee  breaks.  Men  are  sup¬ 
porting  hla  measures  v 
■ -  --  stop  where  h~ 


e  would  stop  and 
led  or  have 
s  hands. 


tend  t 

he  will  either  b 
another  despera 
"When  Dr.  Erdman  finds 
v  favors,  in  full  control,  he  will  find 
it  they  will  push  him  Into  a  place 
quite  out  of  accord  with  his  honest 
avowals.  He  will  think  this  Is  not  so,  j 
but  we  believe  that  It  will  be  so. 

"Let  the  church  be  fully  swore  that  | 
thero  Is  a  theological  aspect  to  this 
contention. 

"Once  allow  the  present  attempt  'o 
reorganize  the  seminary  gain  success 
Bnd  the  movement  will  go  much  farther 
than  any  one  today  wUl  admit  as  pos¬ 
sible  or  desirable." 

"We  do  not  wish  to  believe."  Mr. 
Robinson  continues,  thst  Dr.  Btevoiison 
Is  conscious  of  the  forces  which  will  | 
carry  the  seminary  far  beyond  that 
which  he  expects,  "but  no  one  can 
sweep  back  tho  forces  he  has  lot  loose 
If  the  Assembly  of  1928  sanctions  the 
movoment." 

The  eon  trovers v  will  not  bc-celmed 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Robinson. 
making  one  board  of  control,  "for  tho 
root  of  tho  matter  lies  beneath  the 
form  of  organization."  It  will  not  be 
settled  by  casting  out  Dr.  Machen,  al¬ 
though  this  would  “cause  loud  cheers" 
In  somo  quarters.  Nor  Is  the  solution 
to  castigate  Dr.  Erdman.  who  “is  too 
gracious  to  cause  any  one  to  wish  to 
humiliate  him.”  Mr.  Robinson  expresses 
surprlso  that  Dr  Erdman  "has  taken 
aides  so  vehemently.  It  Is  not  at  all 
like  him." 

The  solution  lies,  in  Mr.  Robinson's 
view.  thusr~-^  Q 
"Modify  organization  only  by  defining 
duties  more  cleqtly.  and  safeguarding 
tho  proper  for  the  church;  confirm  tho 
professors-elect;  %lve  some  words  of  ad¬ 
monition  to  those  who  began  the  dls- 
oord.  and  discharge  the  committee.  • 

"If  sny  other  courso  Is  taken  there 
la  the  strong  probability  of  suits  In  civil 
courts:  good  men  will  be  treated  un¬ 
fairly  and  unjustly:  a  breach  will  be 
made  In  the  church  that  will  last  a 
generation  and  do  harm.  Adopting  that 
course,  no  ono  will  be  humiliated:  all 
6ldca  will  walk  carefully,  the  church 
have  a  strong  bulwark  to  protect 
nd  we  believe  Christ  will  rejoice 
ee  us  all  In  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace." 


<lA  Castor  J^oo^s 
At  Princeton  yyy 

By 

The  Rev.  Frank  H.  Stevenson,  D.D. 


“There  is  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  the  heaven;  a  time  to  \eep 
silent,  and  a  time  to  spea\.” 


This  pamphlet  is  sent  to  Presbyterians  with 
the  earnest  prayer,  and  in  the  confidence 
that  it  will  be  read  and  considered. 


FOREWORD 


A  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  which  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson 
is  the  chairman  is  now  at  work  on  plans  to  do  away  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  set  up  a  new  board  of 
control.  They  almost  accomplished  it  at  the  last  General  Assembly. 
Almost;  but  not  quite.  In  May  of  this  year,  the  Assembly  will  vote  on 
the  whole  proposition.  It  can  be  finally  defeated.  Why  it  should  be 
defeated  these  pages  will  readily  reveal. 

This  much  may  be  said  at  once.  The  promise  of  Dr.  Thompson's 
Committee  that  Princeton  Seminary  will  not  be  injured  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  reorganization  should  be  carefully  examined.  Presbyterians 
who  appreciate  the  scholarly  defense  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible 
which  Princeton  has  always  made  can  scarcely  consent  to  any  risk  that 
will  endanger  a  continuing  contribution  to  this  end. 

The  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  policy  of  Princeton  will  be 
changed  through  its  management.  After  the  present  Board  of  Directors 
goes,  and  goes  because  the  Board  has  consistently  and  fearlessly  maintained 
the  faith,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever,  the  succeeding  management 
will  be  under  moral  obligation  to  be  less  positive  and  less  bold.  The  new 
men  will  be  selected  with  the  distinct  expectation  that  they  will  shrink 
from  controversy  in  every  doctrinal  difference  in  the  church.  There  lies 
the  danger. 

Thoughtful  Presbyterians  do  not  forget  Spurgeon's  well  known  ob¬ 
servation  that  schools  founded  by  the  faithful  within  a  few  generations  are 
captured  by  the  doubtful.  Even  in  a  church  stabilized  to  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  policies  of  valuable  societies  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  overturned  just  by  the  establishment  of  other  managements.  The 
movement  associated  with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  offers  an  illustration.  For 
years  it  was  a  brave  protest  against  the  monastery,  but  gradually  and  undei 
ecclesiastical  pressure  it  became  only  another  family  of  monks.  Similar 
reversals  are  not  rare.  They  come  when  men  in  control  who  stand  defi¬ 
nitely  for  certain  things,  encounter  the  displeasure  of  contemporary  author¬ 
ity  and  are  displaced  by  men  who  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  things 
in  dispute.  The  new  office  holders  will  always  be  careful  not  to  offend 
those  whom  it  is  expedient  to  please. 

The  author  of  the  following  article  makes  no  pretense  to  fine  writing. 
He  does  know  the  situation  at  Princeton  and  has  set  down  the  truth  in 
plain  language,  naming  names  when  necessary.  Like  thousands  of  other 


pastors  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  he  is  anxious  lest  Princeton  be  terribly 
wounded  through  the  inept  and  thinly  disguised  efforts  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  Committee.  An  ounce  of  prevention  now  will  be  worth  a 
pound  of  cure  later  on.  In  any  event,  before  Princeton’s  Board  of  Direc' 
tors  is  condemned  and  discharged,  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  want  to 
hear  the  evidence. 

To  answer  questions  which  may  or  may  not  arise,  the  writer  desires 
to  explain  that  he  graduated  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1911,  and  that 
ever  since  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  usual  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
He  was  a  missionary  to  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation;  for  a  time 
supplied  the  Free  Church  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland;  was  Associate  Min' 
ister  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburgh;  and  for  thirteen  years 
he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Cincinnati.  He  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  and 
since  May  1927  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  nucleus  of  this  pamphlet  appeared 
in  The  Presbyterian  in  January  and  received  the  benefit  of  the  wide  drcu' 
lation  of  that  journal.  It  is  enlarged  and  reprinted  in  response  to  requests 
for  information  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  As  fast  as  lists 
of  addresses  are  sent  the  publisher  he  will  endeavor  to  mail  copies  to  them 
at  his  own  expense.  Please  correspond  with : 

Publisher  of  Princeton  Pamphlet 
641  Indian  Hill  Boulevard 

Claremont,  California 


It  is  recognized  that  some  who  will  agree  in  principle  with  this  pamphlet 
may  deplore  its  bluntness.  The  criticism,  however,  loses  any  grave  implication 
since  the  author  alone  takes  responsibility  for  what  it  contains. 

He  has  written  frankly  because  Presbyterians  who  are  bewildered  about 
Princeton  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  read  cautious  diplomatic  essays. 
If  Princeton  is  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  training  of  future  preachers  for 
the  church  who  shall  be  sound  in  faith;  direct  speech  is  essential  and  immedi¬ 
ate  attention  from  conservative  churchmen  is  required. 

March,  1928. 


Pastor  J^ooks  *At  Princeton 


(£T\  ROBABLY  most  Presbyterians  are  aware  that  something  is  wrong 
/  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Much  has  been  written  about 
it,  and  the  last  two  General  Assemblies  have  been  told  a  part  of 
the  story,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it,  nor  even  the  important  part. 


It  is  not  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  that  is  going  on  at  Princeton.  It  is  not  a 
petty  quarrel  among  professors.  What  is  happening  there,  indeed,  is  bound 
to  affect  seriously  the  Protestant  churches  generally,  unless  there  is  an 
awakening  to  the  situation  and  a  stalwart  defense  is  raised  up.  At  Prince¬ 
ton,  the  Presbyterian  Church’s  oldest  and  largest  institution  for  the  training 
of  ministers  is  fighting  for  its  life.  But  in  a  larger  sense  it  is  the  church’s 
life  also  which  is  at  stake. 


A  few  months  ago,  The  Boston  Transcript,  the  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  New  England,  said  this:  “One  cannot  say  what  will  happen  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but  one  hopes  that  the  house  will  stand. 
Clearly  the  battle  at  Princeton  has  a  significance  reaching  far  beyond  its 
local  scene.  Its  forces,  its  bitterness,  give  strong  indication  that  the  issues 
there  in  contest,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  the  dominant 
issues  of  the  religious  thought  of  our  times.  Certainly  with  regard  to  the 
Protestant  denominations,  it  now  seems  clear  that  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
warfare,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  the  future  character  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity  depends.” 

Such  comment  from  a  newspaper  detached  from  ecclesiastical  conten¬ 
tion  shows  that  if  the  children  of  light  are  not  alert  to  Princeton’s  crisis 
and  its  meaning,  the  children  of  this  world  understand  it  perfectly.  It  is 
painful  to  note  an  ominous  indifference,  like  the  hush  before  disaster, 
brooding  over  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Let  us  look  at  Princeton.  It  is  now  the  foremost  school  in  the  world 
for  the  education  of  Presbyterian  preachers.  Not  many  will  dispute  this. 
Loyal  Presbyterians  have  added  steadily  to  its  resources  during  its  long 
history  until  the  present  value  of  its  lands,  buildings  and  endowments,  upon 
conservative  estimates,  approaches  five  million  dollars.  Its  two  splendid 
libraries  contain  122,000  bound  volumes,  and  are  treasuries  of  learning. 
Its  professors  have  an  international  reputation.  More  than  two  hundred 


and  fifty  students  are  in  its  classes.  Three  large  dormitories  are  crowded, 
and  this  year  a  professor’s  dwelling  has  been  converted  for  the  present  into 
an  additional  dormitory.  The  students  are  college  graduates  of  exceptionally 
high  type.  The  location  of  the  seminary  in  the  center  of  the  old  college 
town,  its  advantages  in  connection  with  Princeton  University,  its  rich 
traditions  as  a  home  of  scholarship,  all  give  it  immense  prestige. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner,  published  in  Pittsburgh,  is  annoyed  by 
descriptions  of  Princeton’s  importance.  The  editor  has  concluded  that 
recent  eulogies  will  cause  such  resentment  among  graduates  of  other  sem- 
inaries  that  for  this  reason  alone  they  may  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
reorganize  the  Seminary.  The  prediction  is  interesting  but  probably  untrue. 
Jealousy  has  not  yet  dominated  the  highest  court  of  the  church.  Princeton 
is  important.  More  students  are  at  Princeton  this  year  than  last  year  were 
in  the  combined  student  bodies  of  Auburn,  Western,  Lane  and  Louisville. 
More  also  than  in  the  total  enrollments  of  McCormick,  Omaha  and  Du- 
buque.  Yet  this  no  more  worries  a  normal  Presbyterian  who  has  an 
especial  loyalty  to  McCormick  or  San  Francisco  or  Lane  or  Western  than 
a  man  devoted  to  Dartmouth  is  worried  by  the  strength  of  Yale.  Presby¬ 
terians,  generally  speaking,  are  glad  the  church  possesses  an  institution  like 
Princeton.  They  see  in  the  Seminary  what  men  used  to  see  in  John 
Calvin’s  remarkable  College  of  Geneva,  “a  light-giving  torch,  the  training 
school  and  refuge  of  the  nations.”  An  assumption  which  is  taken  for 
granted  is  that  the  church  is  mindful  of  Princeton’s  value  for  multitudes  of 
Christian  people  throughout  the  world. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  discover  that  groups  of 
men  covet  Princeton’s  control.  What  is  surprising  is  that  the  President  of 
the  Seminary,  the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D.,  is  no w  leading  an  attack 
on  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  attack  based  upon  a  plea  for  greater 
harmony  and  nobler  Christian  conduct.  It  is  this  puzzling  development 
that  has  made  Princeton  affairs  a  complete  mystery  to  the  church,  and  upon 
this  development  the  light  must  shine. 

Some  years  ago,  President  Stevenson  found  seven  of  his  professors 
unalterably  opposed  to  his  ecclesiastical  and  administrative  policies.  Dr. 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  during  his  brief  association  with  Dr.  Stevenson, 
also  opposed  them.  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Directors  opposed  these 
policies,  and  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  a  disturbing  condition.  The 
opposition  arose  solely  because  the  directors  and  the  majority  of  the 
teachers,  having  guided  the  Seminary  in  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  Standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  had  no  intention  of  allowing  President  Steven- 
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son  to  reverse  its  course  to  meet  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Why  should  they,  when  God  had  given  so  abundant  a  blessing 
to  their  labors?  Disagreements  became  sharp  and  pronounced.  Again 
and  again  the  directors  voted  against  Dr.  Stevenson’s  judgment.  The 
faculty  was  constrained  virtually  to  take  in  its  own  hands  certain  functions 
for  which  it  is  responsible,  but  which  Dr.  Stevenson  had  been  allowed  to 
exercise  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  institution  to 
reject  the  president’s  counsels.  Dr.  Stevenson  faced  a  disappointing  career 
as  an  executive.  In  the  most  part,  he  was  simply  a  consistent  and  very 
aggressive  objector.  The  Seminary  flourished  without  his  assistance. 

Of  course,  no  civil  corporation  would  long  tolerate  a  president  so 
deficient  in  esprit  de  corps.  He  would  be  removed,  and  another  man,  in 
accord  with  the  corporation’s  purposes  would  replace  him.  But  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  Princeton  pursued  more  patient  measures.  Out  of  regard 
for  Dr.  Stevenson  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  because  they 
hoped  that  he  himself  might  come  to  see  that  his  administration  could  have 
no  hope  of  success,  and  thus  would  voluntarily  resign,  they  deferred  the 
outright  demand  for  his  resignation. 

A  specific  instance  of  the  generous  disposition  of  the  Directors  is  a 
report  they  adopted  unanimously  in  October  1925  showing  a  marked  will- 
ingness  absolutely  to  trust  the  faculty,  including  President  Stevenson,  to 
do  the  right  thing  for  the  Seminary.  Blame  was  placed  on  no  one  for 
what  had  been  hurting  Princeton.  Regardless  of  the  advantage  this  kindly 
act  gave  an  alert  opponent,  it  was  the  honorable  course  and  has  brought 
few  regrets.  The  prolonged  patience  of  the  Directors  will  stand  to  their 
credit  when  the  final  accounting  is  made.  Of  course  the  result  of  their 
forbearance  turned  out  to  be  startling  in  its  irony.  By  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances,  positions  were  swiftly  reversed  in  the  Seim 
inary  and  today  it  is  the  Board  of  Directors  which  confronts  dismissal. 
It  is  a  story  of  strange  alliances  and  skillfully  manipulated  tactics  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  shows  that  temporarily,  might  can  triumph  over 
right  even  in  the  church.  But  that  right  eventually  will  triumph  no  one 
whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord  God  Almighty  doubts  for  a  single  moment. 
This  is  the  story. 

When  Dr.  Stevenson  at  length  became  satisfied  that  neither  his  faculty 
nor  his  directors  would  knowingly  depart  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from 
Princeton’s  fixed  attitude  as  a  seminary  of  the  church,  instead  of  with' 
drawing  from  his  office,  he  made  an  adroit  but  perfectly  legal  move.  He 
appealed  to  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  1926,  for  help. 
He  appeared  there  at  first  in  the  role  of  an  objector  to  the  promotion  of 
Prof.  J.  G.  Machen  from  one  department  to  the  head  of  another.  Dr. 
Machen  belonged  to  the  group  of  teachers  who  had  disagreed  with  him. 
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Dr.  Stevenson  said  with  emphasis  that  the  election  of  this  well'known 
professor  ought  not  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Assembly,  claiming  that  he 
was  a  disturber  of  Princeton’s  peace.  Dr.  Machen  was  not  in  Baltimore 
to  speak  for  himself,  and  Dr.  Stevenson  succeeded  in  having  his  confirms' 
tion  deferred.  He  went  further  and  painted  a  picture  of  Princeton,  a 
picture  so  black  and  unpleasant,  that  the  Assembly  agreed  with  him  to 
the  extent  of  authorizing  the  Moderator,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  its  internal  affairs.  It  should  be  said  that  one 
member  of  the  committee,  according  to  many  witnesses,  took  his  place  with 
a  mind  already  biased.  This  was  Dr.  George  N.  Luccock,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Thompson  also  expressed  views  that  indicated  his  irritation  with 
persons  who  made  men  like  Dr.  Stevenson  uncomfortable.  These  were 
two  of  the  committee  of  five. 

Upon  holding  a  number  of  conferences,  hearing  a  great  deal  of  rather 
small  talk,  and  recording  a  large  amount  of  contradictory  evidence,  the 
Committee  has  done  precisely  what  Dr.  Stevenson  hoped  it  would  do. 
Not  President  Stevenson,  but  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
a  majority  of  the  faculty,  have  seen  the  gleam  of  the  official  ax.  In  this 
year’s  Assembly,  not  only  was  Dr.  Machen’s  appointment  again  held  up, 
but  Dr.  Allis,  another  of  President  Stevenson’s  opponents  among  the 
Princeton  teachers,  was  denied  the  Assembly’s  confidence.  As  for  the 
Board  of  Directors,  it  was  recommended  that  it  be  eradicated,  branch, 
stem  and  root. 

President  Stevenson's  methods  worked  so  smoothly  and  so  certainly 
that  they  may  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  other  embarrassed 
executives  under  Boards  of  the  church.  Why  not,  if  the  side  which  appeals 
first  and  shouts  loudest,  may  count  upon  securing  a  sympathetic  committee 
of  investigation?  Such  a  committee  almost  unconsciously  will  be  disposed 
to  be  friendly  with  the  man  who  calls  it  into  being.  It  will  naturally  tend 
to  become  the  advocate  when  it  should  be  the  judge,  and  will  be  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  the  reluctant  men  it  is  required  to  summon  to 
the  tribunal.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  probe 
behind  personalities.  Minor  disputes  loom  large.  Issues  of  vast,  but  per' 
haps  abstract  importance  are  obscured.  At  any  rate,  it  has  seemed  to  be 
so  at  Princeton.  When  the  necessity  arrived  to  choose  between  Dr.  Steven' 
son  and  the  directors,  the  directors  proved  to  be  less  pleasing  to  the  com' 
mittee.  So  long  as  there  had  to  be  a  culprit,  let  the  Board  of  Directors  be  it. 

However,  the  solution  of  Princeton’s  difficulties  will  never  be  found 
in  the  destruction  of  its  government.  These  difficulties  will  remain  in 
spite  of  the  committee’s  projected  single  board  of  control  which  is  reccin' 
mended  to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


The  present  government  of  the  Seminary,  whatever  trifling  faults  may 
attach  to  it,  has  made  and  kept  Princeton  a  distinguished  and  indispensable 
agency  of  the  church.  President  Stevenson  and  the  policies  identified  with 
him  are  the  real  source  of  trouble.  To  cling  to  him  and  dissolve  the  Board 
of  Directors  is  as  if  a  surgeon,  disliking  to  operate  upon  a  hand,  decides 
to  remove  the  head.  True,  something  is  done,  but  the  patient  is  too  dead 
to  be  benefited  quite  as  much,  let  us  say,  as  the  surgeon  predicted. 

The  one  question  that  demands  answer  at  Princeton  is  this:  Why 
did  President  Stevenson  lose  the  support  of  both  teachers  and  directors? 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Board  of  Directors  would  have 
remained  loyal  to  Dr.  Stevenson  if  they  could,  for  they  selected  him  to  be 
president  of  the  Seminary.  It  may  be  assumed  that  seven  out  of  eleven 
of  the  professors  would  not  take  deep  offense  for  trivial  cause.  They  have 
other  things  to  do.  The  difficulty  at  Princeton  is  rooted  in  the  world-wide 
disturbances  of  recent  years  that  have  assailed  all  Christian  institutions. 
It  became  a  question  whether  Princeton  Seminary  should  withstand  them 
or  surrender  to  them.  Dr.  Stevenson’s  attitude,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
Seminary  to  his  attitude  are  submitted  herewith.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
created  and  then  widened  a  division  at  Princeton,  as  mischievous  as  it  was 
unnecessary.  Why  the  Board  of  Directors  should  be  dissolved  on  this 
account  is  one  of  the  mysteries  the  next  General  Assembly  has  the  right 
to  hear  explained. 

Friction  arose  in  various  ways.  It  became  evident,  for  example,  that 
the  president  took  what  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  regarded  as  a  careless 
view  of  the  qualifications  to  be  sought  in  visiting  preachers.  President 
Stevenson  seemed  to  hold  that  any  Presbyterian  minister  should  be  made 
welcome  in  the  Seminary  pulpit,  even  though  it  was  known  that  he  did 
not  adhere  to  the  doctrinal  position  of  Princeton  and  might  indeed  contra¬ 
dict  the  central  things  that  the  students  are  taught  in  the  class  rooms.  In 
these  class  rooms  every  possible  view  of  religion  is  explained  to  the  students 
in  the  various  courses  of  instruction.  There  never  has  been  a  disposition 
to  be  afraid  of  the  truth,  no  matter  what  its  source.  But  in  a  public  devo¬ 
tional  service,  the  Faculty  have  felt  that  there  should  be  full  harmony 
regarding  the  central  things  for  which  the  institution  stands.  It  may  be 
that  the  Faculty  erred  in  the  carefulness  of  their  discrimination  as  to 
preachers.  Mistakes  of  that  sort  are  not  infrequent  among  men.  But  the 
Faculty  was  in  duty  bound  during  the  period  when  the  whole  country 
seethed  with  doctrinal  contention  to  keep  the  Seminary  pulpit  unquestion¬ 
ably  true.  And  certainly  the  widespread  publicity  which  the  president 
has  given  to  this  matter  was  an  indefensible  breach  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  sound  conduct  and,  of  course,  created  bad  feeling. 

Another  collision  with  the  president  was  occasioned  by  his  pronounced 
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attitude  upon  the  union  of  churches.  From  the  beginning,  in  Archibald 
Alexander’s  day  and  on  through  the  times  of  Charles  Hodge,  W.  H.  Green, 
Warfield  and  Patton,  Princeton  has  looked  with  apprehension  upon  mer- 
gers  of  Presbyterians  with  denominations  which  have  no  sympathy  with 
Presbyterian  doctrine.  This  is  because  these  doctrines  have  been  held  as 
absolutely  true  and  outside  the  realm  of  barter  or  compromise.  Our  church 
always  and  consistently  has  maintained  officially,  and  with  what  we  are 
persuaded  is  clear  evidence,  certain  definite  particularities  of  the  Christian 
religion;  the  sovereignty  of  God,  salvation  through  His  grace  alone,  the 
full  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  far  sweeping  doctrines  of  sin  and 
redemption.  When  Dr.  Stevenson  became  a  prominent  speaker,  six  years 
ago,  in  behalf  of  organic  union  with  churches  in  general,  and  advocated 
a  union  of  evangelical  churches  on  the  basis  of  an  unevangelical  creedal 
preamble,  he  deprived  himself  almost  entirely  of  the  confidence  of  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues.  Distrust  was  increased  when  he  appeared  as 
the  advocate  for  continuing  negotiations  for  union  with  the  Congregational 
Church.  Congregationalists  as  a  body,  as  eveiyone  knows,  show  but  little 
seal  in  maintaining  even  their  own  rich  heritage  of  faith.  Many  of 
them  are  nearer  akin  to  the  Unitarian  Church  than  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  merger  with  them  did  not  appeal  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  weaken  the  Presbyterians  without  benefiting  the 
Congregationalists.  History  has  repeatedly  proved  the  peril  of  such 
unions.  To  observe  Princeton’s  president  persistently  planning  them  has 
been  exceedingly  trying,  and  has  produced  earnest  remonstrance.  He  did 
not  represent  the  Seminary’s  attitude  at  all. 

But  Dr.  Stevenson  took  another  step.  He  announced  that  Princeton 
must  prepare  to  become  the  Seminary  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  at  first  sounds  plausible,  but  it  is  shallow.  It  means  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  by  the  Seminary  to  reflect  various  and  changing  currents 
of  thought  which  continually  afflict  our  church  no  less  than  other  churches. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  close  to  ten  thousand  ministers,  many  of 
them  trained  in  other  denominations.  In  some  of  the  presbyteries  are 
groups  that  look  with  contempt  upon  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
other  groups  that  have  defied  it.  To  reflect  the  shades  of  opinion  from 
this  vast  and  varied  company  of  Presbyterians,  or  even  to  try  t.o  attract 
their  sympathy,  would  be  like  trying  to  speak  words  of  no  particular 
language  in  the  interest  of  universal  speech.  Princeton  has  never  tried 
to  do  it.  Some  seminaries  have  made  the  experiment,  but  Princeton  is 
adamant.  At  Princeton,  a  wide  margin  of  steadfast  conviction  has  been 
established  over  against  the  caprices  of  religion.  The  teaching  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary  has  been,  and  is,  just  Presbyterian  theology.  Every  professor  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  the  oath  of  his  office.  This  policy  runs  athwart  Dr.  Steven- 
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son’s  favorite  ambition  as  an  administrator.  He  evidently  thinks  it  to  be 
narrow. 

A  curious  anomaly  exists  just  here.  No  Presbyterian  has  protested 
his  conservatism  more  emphatically  than  Dr.  Stevenson.  Yet  his  antagon- 
ism  is  bitter  towards  most  of  the  men  who  have  tried  to  keep  the  heart  of  the 
church  sound,  and  Princeton  Seminary  an  intelligent  witness  to  the  truth. 
In  his  opinion,  when  the  church  requires  warning  or  instruction,  not  one 
of  the  church’s  able  scholars  at  Princeton  ought  to  speak  or  write. 
They  must  be  absolutely  silent  and  put  their  pens  away.  Rather  difficult 
for  men  who  have  been  bred  in  the  traditions  of  Princeton’s  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  of  outspoken  testimony!  If  President  Stevenson  himself  had 
been  taught  in  Princeton  class  rooms,  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  appre- 
ciate  this.  As  it  is,  he  probably  never  will  understand  it. 

Finally,  trouble  has  arisen  in  the  Seminary  on  account  of  the  men 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  professorships.  One  was  Dr.  Clarence 
E.  Macartney,  recently  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  an  ideal 
teacher  with  comparative  youth,  remarkable  courage,  facility  as  a  writer 
and  fame  as  a  preacher.  Other  names  might  be  mentioned  but  they  would 
carry  us  beyond  range  of  this  article.  Dr.  Stevenson  likes  none  of  them. 
He  has  taken  the  election  of  one  man,  Dr.  Machen,  to  the  church  courts, 
and  also  has  opposed  the  election  of  another,  Dr.  Allis.  Thus  far  his 
protests  have  blocked  their  confirmation.  The  basis  of  his  objection  is 
that  these  men  represent  only  a  section  of  the  church.  That  may  be  true. 
But  it  is  the  large  section,  the  sometimes  inarticulate  section  which  believes 
the  Bible,  and  has  no  apology  to  make  for  the  supernatural  elements  of 
Christianity.  If  this  is  “sectionalism,”  the  larger  part  of  the  church  s 
membership  is  equally  guilty.  Both  Dr.  Machen  and  Dr.  Allis  already 
have  had  notable  careers  in  the  Seminary.  Their  scholarship  and  their 
character  are  unquestioned.  They  are  capable  of  the  work  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned.  But  President  Stevenson,  through  his  recent  appeals 
to  the  Assembly,  has  prevented  them  from  doing  it.  They  stand  for  the 
old  Princeton,  and  he  is  looking  towards  the  new. 

President  Stevenson  has  not  been  single-handed  at  Princeton.  A 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  charge  of  the  Seminary’s  finances, 
have  encouraged  him;  a  small  but  friendly  minority  in  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  have  tried  to  help  him;  and  Professor  Erdman  and  two  or  three  other 
professors  have  given  him  their  support.  For  him,  the  stone  of  stumbling 
and  the  rock  of  offense  is  the  stalwart  majority  of  the  Seminary’s  Board  of 
Directors.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  insisted  upon  changing  the  character  and 
policy  of  one  of  the  most  successful,  prosperous  and  influential  theological 
seminaries  in  the  world,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  is  in  the  way.  Under 
the  directors’  supervision,  the  Seminary  has  gone  along  its  accustomed 
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course,  its  class  rooms  more  crowded  than  ever  this  year,  its  students  made 
confident  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Word  of  God,  its  graduates  well 
furnished  to  preach  the  invincible  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  Is  he  now 
at  last  to  smash  the  defense  of  Princeton  and  have  his  will? 

It  is  fully  anticipated  that  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1928  men  of 
impressive  reputation  in  the  church  will  assist  in  trying  to  carry  through 
the  project  of  the  Seminary’s  reconstruction.  Why  they  are  committed 
to  the  issue  no  one  knows;  but  committed  they  are.  They  will  marshal 
formidable  arguments  against  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  their  speeches 
will  be  influential.  Yet  it  can  never  be  sensible  statesmanship  deliberately 
to  divide  the  church.  If  a  powerful  bloc  in  the  Assembly  rides  rough 
shod  over  the  conservative  members  and  really  seizes  Princeton,  the  gates 
of  Janus  will  be  forced  wide  open.  And  the  Presbyterian  Church  does 
not  need  to  be  told  the  unpleasantness  of  the  consequences.  Resentment 
and  suspicion  will  enter  the  household.  The  very  air  will  become  stifling 
with  distrust.  Numbers  of  the  most  esteemed  people  in  the  church  may 
require  a  decision  from  the  civil  courts  upon  the  status  of  endowment 
funds.  Many  may  unite  to  found  a  Princeton  Seminary  that  will  not 
succumb  to  transient  voting  majorities.  There  must  be  a  more  excellent 
method  for  the  General  Assembly  to  follow  than  to  precipitate  the  storm. 

For  if  indeed  the  General  Assembly  does  approve  the  plan  of  Dr. 
W.  O.  Thompson’s  investigating  committee,  and  does  dissolve  the  Board 
of  Directors,  substituting  therefor  another  board  with  a  new  personnel  of 
men  whose  minds  will  go  along  with  Dr.  Stevenson  s  instead  of  being 
vigilant  against  him,  the  real  friends  of  evangelical  religion  in  America  will 
resent  it.  It  will  be  unjust.  As  it  has  been  repeatedly  said,  the  fault  of 
the  present  directors,  if  fault  it  is,  lies  in  their  absolute  fidelity,  through 
many  years  of  service,  to  the  trust  the  church  has  committed  to  their  hands. 
The  great  Seminary  at  Princeton  is  their  monument,  just  as  it  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  faithful  teachers  who  have  put  their  lives  into  it.  The  church 
can  be  certain  that  if  they  continue  in  office,  the  history  of  Princeton 
Seminary  will  not  be  terminated,  as  Andover’s  history  was  terminated,  in 
apostasy  and  death.  It  will  be  prolonged  in  increasing  service  to  Christ 
and  His  church.  “Never,”  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  “never  swap  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream.”  The  stream  surging  through  the  church  is  turbu¬ 
lent  now  and  rising  higher.  Of  all  times  this  is  the  most  perilous  to  shift 
from  the  certain  to  the  uncertain,  from  the  tried  to  the  untried,  and  sum¬ 
marily  to  discharge  successful  administrators  in  order  to  give  their  places 
to  men  who  have  long  disagreed  with  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  “sop”  to  an  old  fashioned  church, 
one-third  or  some  such  minority  of  the  new  Board  of  Control  at  Princeton 
be  made  up  of  men  chosen  by  the  present  conservative  Board  of  Directors. 
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This  is  the  low  ebb  of  ecclesiastical  politics.  The  only  solution  worthy 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  difficulties  at  Princeton, 
is  to  dispose  of  President  Stevenson.  With  all  recognition  of  his  attractive 
personality  and  of  his  real  ability,  he  remains  as  the  source  of  trouble  there, 
and  a  congenial  field  for  his  undoubted  gifts  lies  elsewhere.  Then  justice 
will  be  done.  Then  friction  will  disappear.  And  under  the  same  govern' 
ment  that  has  brought  success  in  the  past,  Princeton  will  stand  as  before, 
an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  floods  of  unbelief  which  forever  threaten 
to  overwhelm  all  the  churches  of  Christendom. 

It  is  freely  acknowledged  that  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Seminary  was  induced  through  partial  and 
one  sided  information.  But  facts  will  be  abundant  in  the  Assembly  of 
1928.  Pamphlets  and  petitions  are  reaching  the  church.  If  faith  in  the 
final  verdict  frequently  trembles — this  is  sure:  Never  will  Presbyterians 
again  attempt  to  surrender  their  own  citadel  of  orthodoxy  on  the  ground 
that  peace  in  a  perplexed  church  will  come  that  way.  And  certainly  in 
the  hours  of  crisis  God  will  guide  His  church  away  from  the  temptation 
to  yield  itself  passively  to  the  fleeting  current.  Princeton  is  making  its  last 
appeal  to  the  church  for  protection.  The  day  may  speedily  arrive  when  the 
church  very  desperately  will  appeal  for  protection  to  Princeton.  To  be  given 
permission  to  be  ready  both  now  and  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  Sem- 
inary ’s  request  to  the  Assembly.  Every  commissioner  in  1928  will  either 
support  that  request,  or  take  the  responsibility  for  more  uncertain  days 
than  our  church  has  known.  The  cause  is  right  and  ultimate  victory  is  as 
certain  as  the  promises  of  the  Lord. 
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Unconvincing  Propaganda 

We  have  received  from  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  author,  war-correspondent  and  signer  of 
the  Auburn  Affirmation,  copies  (1)  of  the  action  of  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  relative  to  the  Protest  of  Chester 
Presbytery;  (2)  of  a  strictly  partisan  account  of  that 
meeting  of  presbytery,  reprinted  from  The  Trenton  Even - 
in g  Times;  (3)  of  a  letter  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  differences  at  Princeton  are  not 
doctrinal,  without  offering  any  proof  other  than  a  quota- 
tion  from  Dr.  Thompson's  misleading  report  to  the  last 
Assembly. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  seven  signers 
of  the  Auburn  Affirmation — according  to  which  the  full 
truthfulness  of  the  Bible,  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  bodily 
resurrection  of  Christ,  his  substitutionary  atonement  by 
which  he  rendered  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  and  his  , 
personal  return,  are  beliefs  which  need  not  be  held  even 
by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  C’hufClP^who  attended 
that  meeting  of  presbytery,  voted  for  Dr.  Dixon's  resolu¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Gibbons  included,  we  are  told  that  “those  who 
voted  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1927  were  life-long  Conservatives,  true  to  every  dogma  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith.” 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  in  this  connection,  in  view  of  Dr. 
Erdman’s  strange  statement,  that  “the  differences  which 
separate  Trustees  and  Directors  are  not  doctrinal,”  that 
that  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  signed  the 
Auburn  Affirmation  was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  as  a 
member  of  their  Committee  of  Five  to  confer  with  the 
Assembly's  Committee  of  Eleven  in  reorganizing  the 
Seminary.  Evidently  the  Trustees  as  a  body  hold  with 
Dr.  Gibbons  that  an  Affirmationist  can  be  “true  to  every 
dogma  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith.” 

If  men  like  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  publicity  agent  for 
the  minority  at  Princeton,  is  a  “life-long  Conservative  and 
true  to  every  dogma  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith,"  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  know  what  a 
conservative  who  is  true  to  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  looks  like. 

What  is  more,  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  The 
Presbyterian  Advance  recently  advised  us  that  copies  of 
President  Stevenson’s  pamphlet  may  be  had  from  Dr. 
Gibbons,  if  Drs.  Stevenson  and  Erdman  are  as  orthodox 
as  they  have  led  us  to  believe,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  they  accept  the  services  of  an  Affirmationist 
like  Dr.  Gibbons  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  church  at 
large. 

The  writer,  who  lives  in  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  clap-trap  and  buncombe  to 
say  that  “not  one  in  fifty  of  the  thousand  who  signed  it 
(the  Princeton  Petition)  has  had  the  opportunity  enjoyed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  of  hearing  the  facts 
of  the  (Princeton)  situation.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
presbyters  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  have  had  little 
more  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  concerning  the 
real  facts  of  the  Princeton  situation  than  have  other 
presbyters.  Readers  of  The  Presbyterian  need  not  be 
told  how  poorly-informed  and  misleading  Dr.  Dixon  s 
resolution  was,  or  that  it  was  adopted  by  a  purely  partisan 
vote  in  a  presbytery  in  which  the  Modernist  element— -as 
in  all  presbyteries  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City — is 
strong. 


PROTEST  OF  PRINCETON  ALUMNI  RESIDENT  IN  THE  ORIENT 
AGAINST  ANY  CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SEMINARY.* 


Whereas  the  church  universal  is  passing  through  one  of  the  greatest 
crises  in  her  history,  a  crisis  which  threatens  to  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  historic  Christianity,  we  cannot  hut  view  with  alarm 
any  proposal  to  change  the  constitution  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  This  Seminary  as  at  present  constituted,  has  been  a  bulwark 
of  evangelical  Christianity  for  more  than  a  century.  The  church  in 
America  as  well  as  on  the  mission  field  has  felt  the  steadying  influence 
of  this  grand  institution  of  theological  learning,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  the  part  of  wisdom,  in  such  a  time  of  doctrinal  unrest  and  conflict, 
to  exchange  a  plan,  which  for  a  century  has  been  tried  and  proved  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  as  a  means  for  safeguarding  the  truth,  for  a  new 
and  untried  plan.  Such  a  step  is  certainly  dangerous  and  may  ultimate¬ 
ly  be  disastrous. 

Whereas  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary,  in  whose 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case  we  have  every  confi¬ 
dence,  have  by  a  large  majority  expressed  their  firm  conviction  "that 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  single  Board  of  Control  for  the  Seminary, 
if  made  effective,  would  be  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  historic 
doctrinal  position  of  the  Seminary." 


We,  the  undersigned  alumni,  do  hereby  make  public  our  protest  against 
any  change  that  would  even  tend  to  weaken,  or  in  the  least  degree  en¬ 
danger  the  historical  doctrinal  position  of  the  Seminary,  and  do  hereby 
earnestly  petition  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1928,  not  only  to 
refuse  to  make  any  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Seminary,  but  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  this  institution,  that  the  influence 
of  her  sound  evangelical  scholarship,  for  which  she  has  been  so  long 
and  so  justly  famed,  may  continue  to  be  felt  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 


Signed  f  by 
Martin  A.  Hopkins, 

G.  P.  Stevens, 

David  B.  VanDyck, 

J.  Wallace  Moore, 

—  g+.af.y  L.  Roberts, 

H.  N.  Park, 

— — Richard  H.  Baird, 

_ J.  Gordon  Holdcroft 

J.  F.  Preston, 

L .  T .  Newland , 


W.  B.  Mellwaine, 

- itoy  M.  Allison, 

— G.  E.  Scott, 

—  -T  W.  Lowrie, 

H.  Conrad  0 strom, 
■ -Floyd  1.  Hamilton 
S.  W.  Lee, 

M.  Baird,  Jr, 

_ _ Joe  B.  Liveeay, 

J.  S.  Unger, 

P.  Lee  Palmore, 


—^Albert  B.  Dodd, 

D.  C.  Butler, 

I.  K.  Jowe, 

N.  Tamura, 

..  _C.  L.  Phillips, 
Archibald  Campbell, 
T.  Stanley  Soltau, 
Wm.  B.  Hunt, 

Robert  Knox, 

-—Geo.  P.  Pierson. 


*TW  Princeton  Alumni  are  not  the  only  Seminary  Alumni  in  the  Orient  interested  in  this  Protest  is  indicated  by  the 
following  letter,  written  by  a  McCormick  graduate  to  whom  >t  was  sent  by  mistake,  and  addressed  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  missionaries :  Presbyterian  Mission 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Lowrie  _  Paotingfu,  Chihli,  Jan.  27,  1928 

Missions  Building,  Shanghai 


uear  jut.  juowrae:  .  , 

I  should  have  sent  this  on  to  you  several  days  ago.  Although  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  this  letter,  I  can  t  sign  it, 
as  I  am  not  a  Princeton  man.  I  went  to  McCormick.  I  have  canvassed  our  mission  and  find  that,  we  have  no  Princeton  men 
(foreigners)  at  present  on  the  field.  Among  the  Chinese  is  one  Princeton  graduate.  Mr.  F.  K.  Jowe,  and  I  have  secured 
his  signature. 

Hoping  to  see  you  at  Mission  Meeting  this  coming  Spring,  and  with  warmest  regards  from  Mrs.  Jenness  and  myself, 

I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 

RICHARD  E.  JENNESS. 

tOnly  nine  of  the  signers  are  from  China.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  in  China  many  of  the  Princeton  Alumni 
are  absent  from  the  country.  What  is  more,  some  of  those  still  there  did  not  get  to  see  if  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  their 
present  location  and  the  irregularity  of  communications. 


) 


The  Theological  Seminary 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 


( 


March  30,  1928 

Princeton  Defense  Committee 
1825  Graybar  Building 
New  York  City 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brethren: 

Professor  Erdman  in  his  letter  of  March  19,  1928,  says 
that  the  differences  at  Princeton  are  "not  doctrinal"  but  "per¬ 
sonal  and  administrative. "  There  are  here  two  propositions:  first, 
that  the  differences  are  not  doctrinal  but  personal;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  they  are  not  doctrinal  but  administrative.  I  beg  leave 
to  differ  with  him  on  both  propositions. 

For  what  has  been  the  occasion,  though  not  the  underlying 
cause,  of  the  differences  at  Princeton  not  only  between  but  within 
all  the  Seminary  organizations?  The  occasion  of  the  expression  of 
these  differences  has  been  the  selection  of  professors  and  special 
speakers.  The  majority  in  the  Board  of  Directors  and  in  the 
Faculty  have  sought  to  follow  the  "general  principle"  of  the  Form 
of  Government  (Chap.  I,  sec.  4)  that  "no  opinion  can  be  more 
pernicious  or  more  absurd  than  that  which  brings  truth  and  false¬ 
hood  upon  a  level  and  represents  it  as  of  no  consequence  what  a 
man's  opinions  are”  ana  that  "there  is  an  inseparable  connection 
between  faith  and  practice,  truth  and  duty.”  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  is  most  under  debate  to-day  not  only  in  Princeton  but  through¬ 
out  the  Church  at  large  -  the  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  doc¬ 
trine.  The  Presbyterian  Church  founded  Princeton  Seminary  and 
since  1870  has  intrusted  the  Board  of  Directors  with  the  election 
of  professors,  subject  to  the  Assembly's  veto.  The  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  under  the  authority  given  it  by  the  General  Assembly  has 
intrusted  to  the  Faculty  the  choice  of  speakers  to  the  students. 

Why  do  I  say  all  this?  First,  in  order  to  testify  "as  an 
expert  witness"  that  the  line  of  slash  in  every  committee  for  the 
selection  of  speakers  by  the  Faculty  —  I  belong  to  every  one  except 
that  which  selects  the  speaker  for  the  Stone  Lectures  —  has  been 
along  the  line  of  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  doc¬ 
trine.  I  have  thought  that  my  stand  was  required  by  the  pledge 
which  I  willingly  took  to  "solemnly  and  ex  animo  adopt,  receive, 
and  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church"  and  "not  to  inculcate,  teach,  or  insinuate  any¬ 
thing  which  shall  appear  to  me  to  contradict  or  contravene,  either 
directly  or  impliedly,  anything  taught  in  said  Confession  of  Faith 
or  Catechisms l"  Surely  this  solemn  pledge  requires  that  the 
speakers  whom  we  select  from  outside  to  address  the  students  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  men  who  will  neither  contradict  nor  contra¬ 
vene  either  directly  or  impliedly  anything  taught  in  our  Confession. 
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Surely  also  the  Board  of  Directors  are  not  to  be  blamed  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  attempting  to  live  up  to  the  pledge  which 
each  member  of  the  Board,  before  taking  his  seat,  must  subscribe 
viz  •  "Approving  the  Plan  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I  solemnly  declare 
and  promise,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  this  Board,  that  I  will 
faithfully  endeavor  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  articles  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  said  Plan,  and  to  promote  the  great  design  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary."  Honor  and  honesty  required  that  they  should  carry  out  the 
Plan  of  the  Seminary. 


The  second  reason  is  that  the  Church  may  have  a  correct 
view  of  the  fairness  or  capacity  of  the  committee  that  came  here 
to  investigate  and  never  found  out  "what  is  the  matter  with  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,"  or  at  least  never  published  it  if  it  did  find  out. 

Its  report  to  the  last  General  Assembly  was  probably  proposed  and 
almost  certainly  adopted  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  How 
else  could  the  Assembly  have  adopted  a  report  implying  that  there 
are  no  influences  at  work  "even  tending  toward  departure  from  the 
historic  position  of  Princeton  Seminary?" 

Again  we  are  told  that  there  is  "no  reason  for  suspicion" 

"as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  for  readjustment"  of  the  Seminary. 

No  reason  for  suspicion  as  to  a  plan  that  is  supported  by  almost 
all  Modernists  in  and  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church?  No  reason  for 
suspicion  when  it  has  been  proposed  to  turn  out  all  the  directors 
who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  "inclusiveness"?  No  reason  for 
suspicion  when  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  administration,  now 
officially  connected  with  the  Seminary,  have  proposed  to  order  all 
the  professors  to  keep  silence  on  matters  of  controversy? 

Lastly  we  are  told  that  "this  is  no  hour  for  strife.”  But 
the  Apostle  Paul  commands  to  "strive  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel." 
That  is  just  what  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  at  Princeton  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  fighting  the  best  fight 
we  can  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  it  contains,  and 
striving  to  keep  the  Faith.  Would  that  Professor  Erdman  and  those 
whom  he  supports  would  drop  their  attempts  at  union  with  those  out¬ 
side  the  Presbyterian  fold  and  would  join  with  their  natural  allies 
"for  united  action  in  proclaiming  [and  defending]  the  Gospel 
message  which  Princeton  has  ever  taught  and  which  Presbyterians 
ardently  love." 


Yours  sincerely. 


A  STATEMENT 


Ever  since  the  action  of  the  last  General  Assembly  in  adopting  the  report  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  Committee 
there  has  been  a  growing  concern  about  Princeton  Seminary,  not  only  among  its  alumni,  but  among  Presbyterians 
everywhere — a  concern  by  no  means  confined  to  Presbyterian  circles. 

This  concern  has  found  expression  in  a  multitude  of  conversations  and  private  letters,  in  numerous  articles 
and  editorials  in  the  religious  press,  in  pamphlets  like  those  of  Drs.  W.  Courtland  Robinson  and  Frank  H. 
Stevenson,  in  the  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  next  General  Assembly  by  the  Committee  of  One  Thousand  and 
in  the  “Protest  of  Princeton  Alumni  Resident  in  the  Orient  Against  Any  Changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Seminary”  (copy  enclosed) . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  so-called  “group  of  Conservative  Alumni  who  live  near  Princeton"  has  broad¬ 
casted  a  letter  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Erdman  in  which  he  says  that  the  historic  position  of  Princeton  Seminary 
is  in  no  wise  endangered;  also  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  a  footnote  is  attached  to  said  letter  in  which  the 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Committee  of  One  Thousand  is  characterized  as  “curiously  unbalanced,"  and  such 
efforts  as  have  been  made  to  inform  the  Church  concerning  the  Princeton  situation  referred  to  as  “an  attack  upon, 
rather  than  a  defense  of,  Princeton”  and  as  “a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  true  situation” — statements  which  in 
the  absence  of  any  supporting  proof  is  at  least  suggestive  of  that  “suspicion”  and  “bitterness”  which  the  letter  itself 
deprecates — it  has  seemed  fitting  to  the  Princeton  Defense  Committee  to  request  a  statement  from  Professor 
Robert  Dick  Wilson,  whose  name  has  gone  out  through  all  the  world  as  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank  who  stands 
for  the  full  truthfulness  of  the  Bible  and  who  by  common  consent  belongs  to  that  great  succession,  indicated  by 
the  names  of  the  Alexanders  and  the  Hodges,  that  has  made  Princeton  so  famous  as  a  center  of  sound  evangelical 
learning  and  as  a  defender  of  the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Wilson  not  only  tells  us  that  he  is  concerned,  but  why  he 
is  concerned,  about  Princeton  Seminary;  and  his  concern,  supplemented  as  it  is  by  that  of  the  missionary  sons  of 
Princeton  in  the  Orient,  should  certainly  cause  the  Church  to  pause  before  it  takes  the  control  of  this  great 
institution  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  said  footnote,  the  44  members  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  which 
supported  the  action  proposed  to  that  body  by  Dr.  John  Dixon,  a  trustee  of  the  Seminary,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Erdman,  are  “life-long  Conservatives,  true  to  every  dogma  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,”  despite  the 
fact  that  seven  of  them  are  signers  of  the  Auburn  Affirmation,  a  reprint  of  an  “Editorial  Comment”  in  The 
Presbyterian  of  March  29th  is  enclosed.  In  judging  the  allegation  that  “not  one  in  fifty  of  the  thousand  who 
signed  it  (the  petition)  has  had  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  of  hearing  the 
facts  of  the  situation"  it  should  be  remembered  not  only  that  the  members  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  have 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  facts  not  open  to  members  of  other  presbyteries,  with  the  exception 
of  those  members  officially  connected  with  the  Seminary — the  majority  of  the  latter  voted  against  Dr.  Dixon  s 
resolution — but  that  the  more  local  a  judgment,  the  more  biased  it  is  apt  to  be. 

The  Committee  of  One  Thousand  is  only  exercising  the  right  of  petition,  possessed  by  every  American 
citizen,  in  asking  the  next  General  Assembly  not  to  disturb  the  plan  under  which  Princeton  Seminary  has  oper¬ 
ated  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  under  which  she  has  come  to  her  present  position  in  the  field  of  Christian 
scholarship.  Its  petition  has  already  been  signed  by  thousands  of  other  ministers  and  elders  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Ministers  and  elders  who  approve  the  content  and  purpose  of  the  petition  are  invited  to  send  name, 
church  and  address  to  The  Princeton  Committee,  1625  Graybar  Building,  New  York  City. 
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Two  Dollars  Fifty  Cessta  a  Year 


EDITORIAL 


THE  TULSA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


THE  Tulsa  General  Assembly  has  done  its  work  and 
its  record  is  written  in  unchangeable  deeds.  What 
did  it  do? 


The  Princeton  Report 

The  report  of  the  Princeton  Committee  of  Eleven  dorni- 
nated  the  Assembly  and  its  outcome  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  The  majority  and  the  minority  reports  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  Friday  afternoon  and  were  debated  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  Saturday  morning  and  for  three  hours  on 
Monday  afternoon.  On  Saturday  forenoon  Rev.  Dr.  William 
L.  McEwan,  unofficially  but  really  representing  the  majority 
group  of  the  Princeton  directors,  made  a  plea  for  a  post¬ 
ponement  or  delay  of  a  year  that  the  Board  of  Directors, 
acting  under  a  mandate  of  the  Assembly,  might  be  given  time 
and  opportunity  to  compose  their  difficulties  and  he  affirmed 
that  he  felt  sure  they  could  return  next  year  with  peace  at 
Princeton.  Dr.  McEwan’s  fair  statement  and  fine  spirit 
deeply  impressed  the  Assembly  and  prepared  the  way  on 
Monday  forenoon  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews  and  supported  by  him  in  an 
impassioned  speech.  Tiffs  historic  resolution  is  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  from 
the  Special  Committee  ©£  Eleven  on  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  if  adopted  or  rejected,  leave  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  an  unsettled  state, 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  further  consideration  of  said  re¬ 
ports  be  postponed  for  one  year,  and  that  the  Board 
be  and  hereby  is  instructed  to  proceed  immediately 
to  compose  the  differences  at  the  Seminary  and  to 
make  a  full  .  report  on  these  instructions  to  the  next 
General  Assembly/’ 

The  significance  of  this  resolution  needs  to  be  carefully 
noted: 

I.  It  is  neither  a  victory  nor  a  defeat  for  either  the  ma¬ 
jority  or  minority  group  and  report.  It  is  a  postponement 
of  final  action  for  one  year.  It  is  a  stay  of  proceedings.  The 
report  is  still  alive  unimpaired  and  on  the  docket  of  the 
Assembly  of  next  year  and  the  Committee  of  Eleven  is  con¬ 


tinued  with  a  request  from  the  Assembly  that  it  remain  in¬ 
tact.  Practically  the  majority  report  is  as  far  on  towards 
its  goal  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  adopted,  for  the 
detailed  amendments  to  the  charter  and  plan  have  now  been 
submitted  to  the  Assembly  so  that  they  can  be  adopted  next 
year  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  plan.  The 
majority  report  has  not  been  defeated  but  is  now  held  in 
abeyance  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  come  at  and  pos¬ 
sibly  settled  in  another  way. 

II.  This  other  way  is  the  instruction  given  to  the  Princeton 
Board  of  Directors  “to  proceed  immediately  to  compose  the 
differences  at  the  Seminary  and  to  make  a  full  report  on 
these  instructions  to  the  next  General  Assembly.”  The  direc¬ 
tors  are  thus  put  under  bonds  to  compose  Princeton  into 
peace  and  bring  proof  of  it  to  the  next  Assembly.  They 
asked  for  and  have  been  granted  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
doing  this  thing,  which  they  should  have  done  long  ago  and 
which  they  acknowledged  they  have  failed  to  do.  The 
majority  group  of  directors  believe  that  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Assembly’s  mandate  they  can  now  accomplish  this 
result.  They  are  sincere  in  this  belief  and  promise  and  will 
do  their  utmost  to  carry  it  out  in  good  faith.  And  while 
they  are  engaged  in  this  attempt  they  should  have  the  fullest 
and  fairest  opportunity  to  achieve  their  purpose  and  the 
most  loyal  and  prayerful  sympathy  and  support  of  all  par¬ 
ties  in  the  Seminary  and  throughout  the  whole  church.  Let 
everyone  hope  and  pray  that  unity  and  peace  may  be 
effected  at  Princeton  by  this  means. 

III.  However,  this  unity  and  peace  must  not  be  reached  by 
the  majority  group  of  the  directors  achieving  any  partisan 
or  factional  victory  over  the  minority  group  in  the  director's 
and  in  the  faculty.  It  must  be  an  all-around  peace  in  which 
are  composed  the  differences  among  the  directors  and  with 
the  trustees  and  in  the  faculty  so  that  the  whole  institution 
shall  be  fused  into  unity  and  present  a  Christian  attitude 
and  spirit  to  the  world.  In  particular  the  directors  cannot 
bring  peace  to  Princeton  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  by 
in  any  way  or  degree  sacrificing  President  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 
Dr.  Matthews  thundered  this  warning  out  in  his  speech  in 
stentorian  tones.  It  is  not  the  peace  and  silence  of  a  grave¬ 
yard  that  the  Assembly  and  the  church  want  at  Princeton, 
but  the  unity  of  a  living  organism  and  brotherhood  in  which 
there  are  many  members  with  gifts  and  views  differing,  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bends  of  peace. 

IV.  If  the  directors  do  not  bring  this  living  unity  and 
peace  to  the  next  Assembly  they  themselves  will  then  be 
precluded  by  their  own  terms  and  promises  from  further 
opposition  to  the  majority  report  of  the  committee.  They 
will  be  logically  and  morally  bound,  as  their  leaders  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  unite  in  calling  for  one  board;  Not  only  so,  but 
if  they  do  bring  to  the  next  Assembly  the  good  news  of  peace 
at  Princeton,  the  question  of  the  wisdom. and  desirability  of 
one  board  of  control  will  still  be  before  the  Assembly.  The 
movement  for  unified  control  does  not  rest  primarily  upon 
the  difficulties  at  Princeton,  which  are  only  the  occasion 
for  this  movement,  but  on  the  independent  and  deeper 
ground  of  the  expediency  of  one  board  of  control.  This 
was  recommended  to  Princeton  along  with  other  seminaries 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1923  and  is  now  revived  in 
this  more  explicit  command.  This  plan  is  now  on  the 
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docket  of  the  next  Assembly  and  will  come  before  it  what' 
ever  may  the  success  or  want  of  success  of  the  directors  in 
effecting  peace.  With  the  divisions  and  strifes  out  of  the 
way,  it  may  be  easier  to  effect  this  reorganization  and  the 
directors  themselves  might  well  unite  in  it.  We  believe  the 
Assembly  showed  in  various  ways  and  in  several  votes  that 
it  was  in  favor  of  this  unified  control.  The  present  trouble 
grew  out  of  the  system  of  two  boards  and  not  simply  out 
of  the  personnel  that  composed  them.  Change  the  members 
but  keep  the  two  boards  and  friction  again  will  arise.  The 
system  is  antiquated  and  obsolete  and  should  be  displaced 
by  the  modern  system  of  unified  control.  One  board  is 
certain  next  year  if  the  directors  do  not  succeed  in  settling 
their  troubles,  and  if  they  do  thus  succeed  it  is  possible 
and  many  think  probable  in  any  event.  Such  a  final  solution 
is  a  safeguard  against  future  disagreement  and  trouble. 

V.  In  the  meantime  during  this  year  while  Princeton  has 
taken  its  troubles  into  its  own  hands  and  has  withdrawn  into 
the  privacy  of  its  own  house  in  the  effort  to  settle  them,  let  all 
public  discussion  and  agitation  cease  that  Princeton  with  its 
doors  shut  may  have  quietness  and  calmness  while  setting 
its  house  in  order  and  that  the  church  may  have  undisturbed 
peace  and  engage  whole-heartedly  in  its  proper  work.  Such 
public  criticisms  and  partisan  discussions  only  inflame  preju¬ 
dice  and  passion  and  distract  and  shame  the  church  and 
hinder  its  work.  Self-restraint  is  new  the  duty  of  the  hour. 
This  restraint  and  quietness  should  begin  in  Princeton  itself, 
and  the  interviews  and  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets 
and  propaganda  of  every  kind  of  an  inflammatory  nature 
that  have  been  issuing  from  that  quarter  should  utterly  stop. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  should  now  give  themselves  to 
their  teaching,  and  the  members  of  the  boards  should  follow 
the  same  example.  Our  Presbyterian  newspapers  should 
also  let  the  matter  drop  and  be  forgotten  during  this  year. 
This  paper  will  dismiss  the  subject  from  its  pages  and  not 
enter  upon  any  discussion  of  it  unless  under  the  pressure  of 
some  justifying  emergency.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  when  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  directors  to  pacify 
the  seminary  is  known  it  will  then  become  subject  to  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  a  good  time  to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind 
and  to  press  toward  the  mark  of  the  high  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  we  may  note  the  remarkable 
absence  from  the  Assembly  debates  of  almost  all  allusion  to 
the  alleged  doctrinal  differences  at  Princeton  that  in  some 
quarters  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  during  the  past  year.  They  vanished  from  the  Assembly 
as  though  they  had  never  been  heard  of  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  be  heard  of  again. 

Providence  is  anything  that  happens  after  it  is  past.  We 
try  to  shape  things  by  our  own  wisdom  and  will  while  they 
are  before  us,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  behind  us  we  know 
they  are  God’s  wisdom  and  will.  The  outcome  of  the 
Princeton  matter  is  now  behind  us  and  is  to  be  accepted 
as  the  will  of  God  while  we  go  forward.  It  contains  a 
measure  of  compromise  and  mutual  consideration  and  pa¬ 
tience  and  good  will,  and  these  are  means  of  grace  among 
brethren.  Its  final  outcome  may  yet  be  better  than  any  of 
us  has  planned  or  dreamed.  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem 
They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 


The  Action  of  the  Assembly  On  Public  Agitation 

The  above  editorial  was  written  complete  several  hours 
before  the  Assembly  late  on  Tuesday  afternoon  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  ceasing  agitation  during  the 
present  year.  It  contained  the  following  points: 

1.  Declaration  of  truce  for  one  year,  following  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  committee  on  seminaries  would  make  no 
official  changes  for  a  year. 

2.  Request  to  the  press,  particularly  church  weeklies,  to 
omit  controversies  over  Princeton  and  criticisms  of  either  side 
for  a  year. 

3.  Official  condemnation  of  campaigning  by  mail  in  pro¬ 
moting  interests  of  either  side  in  the  Princeton  controversy. 

As  this  is  only  a  “request”  and  not  an  order,  it  is  proper 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  expressed  our  own  view  before  it 
was  made.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
respected  and  observed  by  all  concerned. 

The  General  Work  of  the  Church 

The  general  work  of  the  church  as  carried  on  through 
its  boards  was  found  to  be  in  good  operating  order  and 
showed  encouraging  results.  National  Missions,  Foreign 
Missions,  Christian  Education  and  Pensions — all  these 
causes  are  marching  forward  with  steady  steps.  These  were 
the  great  issues  of  the  Assembly  though  they  seemed  to  be 
overtopped  by  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  but  they  will  loom 
up  and  march  on  long  after  these  unhappy  things  are  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Assembly  showed  its  abiding  interest  in  these 
causes  and  they  were  supported  as  ably  and  eloquently  as 
they  ever  have  been.  Peace  and  work  are  to  be  the  program 
of  the  year  and  this  will  be  welcome  relief  to  our  people 
and  open  a  free  course  for  the  things  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance. 

Disapproval  of  Petitions 

The  Assembly  by  resolution  disapproved  of  the  petitions 
addressed  to  it,  saying:  “It  is  obvious  that  the  method  of 
securing  large  numbers  of  independent  signatures  to  any 
document  is  liable  to  grave  abuses  and  errors,  and  that  such 
a  method  tends  to  disturb  or  determine  rather  than  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  mind  of  the  church.  ...  It  is  clear  also,  that  such 
petitions,  introduced  for  wide  acceptance,  will  inevitably  be 
ex  parte  in  their  nature  and  must  be  so  succinct  that  nice 
details  of  accuracy  cannot  be  regarded.  .  .  .  The  Assembly 
would  earnestly  discourage  the  continuance  of  such  a  method 
as  contrary  to  its  prevailing  usage  and  to  wise  procedure.” 
The  Stated  Clerk  was  instructed  to  discourage  such  petitions 
and  prevent  their  distribution  in  the  seats  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  until  they  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  Assembly. 
One  of  these  petitions  was  alleged  to  contain  10,000  and 
another  7,100  signatures,  with  many  errors  in  both  of  them, 
both  of  them  asking  the  Assembly  to  take  action  in  cases 
before  it.  There  were  said  to  be  150  commissioners  among 
the  signers  and  these  men  virtually  committed  themselves  on 
cases  on  which  they  were  to  sit  in  judgment.  Such  action 
in  a  civil  court  is  a  grave  matter.  The  effect  of  these  peti¬ 
tions  upon  the  Assembly  was  nil.  They  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  Assembly  except  to  be  condemned  by  it  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  spent  upon  them  were  worse  than  wasted. 
It  is  not  likely  that  such  improper  means  will  be  resorted  to 
again. 
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FOREWORD 


The  writer  of  the  following  pages  has  been  much  troubled  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  in  and  about  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  a  great 
affection  for  the  institution.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  its  historic  position. 
He  has  acquaintance  with  men  who  have  become  leaders  on  one  side  or 
the  pther.  He  does  not  know  all,  but  he  has  some  knowledge  of  past  and 
present  conditions.  With  no  claim  to  infallibility,  he  has  been  led  to  some 
conclusions.  In  so  far  as  in  him  lies  he  has  tried  to  retain  a  judicial  mind 
as  between  men  whom  he  greatly  admires. 

.  The  following  pages  were  written  and  submitted  to  close  friends  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Machen’s  pamphlet.  There  is  absolutely  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two.  Neither  writer  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  other. 

These  pages  were  written  without  discussion  or  consultation  with  any  one 
until  finished  and  the  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  utterances  now 
sent  abroad  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  aim  is  to  promote  harmony,  not 
heat.  There  is  no  desire  to  anticipate  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven 
nor  debate  what  is  not  revealed;  but  rather,  to  aid  in  furnishing  background 
to  facilitate  just,  intelligent  consideration  of  anything  they  may,  in  their 
wisdom,  choose  to  report  and  recommend  concerning  the  future  of  your 
oldest  Seminary. 
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PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  located  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  is  the  child  of  that 
Church  and  the  Church,  speaking  through  its  General  Assembly,  has  final 
authority  and  control  over  its  policies.  The  Seminary  has  been  a  dutiful 
child,  ever  loyal  to  the  doctrines  and  administration  of  the  Church.  No 
Seminary  having  Presbyterian  name  and  approval  has  been  more  so. 
Though  the  Seminary  has  attained  the  mature  age  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  years  it  remains  in  the  attitude  of  reverence  toward  the  church, 
anxious  to  minister  to  its  purity,  effectiveness  and  peace.  Even  in  these 
disputatious  days  not  one  connected  with  the  controlling  or  teaching  bodies 
of  the  Seminary  has  any  desire  to  be  contumacious  or  rebellious  toward 
the  church  which  brought  it  into  being.  Presbyterian  polity  is  intended  to 
combine  authority  with  liberty  in  proper  measure  of  each,  and  every  person 
has  full  right  to  opinions  concerning  questions  of  administration.  Even 
so,  no  one  in  any  wise  connected  with  Princeton  Seminary  has  any  desire 
to  be  recalcitrant  against  orders  legally  and  fairly  issued  by  the  highest 
judicatory  of  our  Church  from  which  this  institution  “derives  its  origin”  and 
which  is  “its  patron  and  the  fountain  of  its  power.” 

The  Seminary  was  founded  "to  form  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  who 
shall  truly  believe  and  cordially  love,  and  therefore  endeavor  to  propagate 
and  defend,  in  its  genuineness,  simplicity  and  fulness,  that  system  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief  and  practice  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
Catechisms  and  Plan  of  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  influence  of  true  evangelical 
piety  and  gospel  order.”  , 

Princeton  Seminary  has  fulfilled  that  purpose  with  commendable  fidel¬ 
ity,  consistency  and  zeal.  No  one  will  question  the  excellence  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  Seminary’s  fruitage  of  ministers  for  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

Princeton  Seminary  is  now  receiving  very  careful  and,  as  it  seems  to 
some,  very  severe  treatment  from  the  church.  No  other  Seminary  has  been 
subjected  to  more  humiliating  experience  than  this  institution  which  has 
been  so  scrupulously  loyal  and  abundantly  fruitful.  That  the  church  should 
watch  over  and  even  discipline  no  one  will  dispute,  but  it  should  be  done 
with  a  love  that  is  shown  in  spirit  as  well  as  word  and  with  a  fairness  that 
is  above  all  question.  It  would  be  a  serious  fault  or  worse  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  to  deal  unfairly  with  this  institution,  even  though  it  had 
authority  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  present  contention  seems  to  be  centered  in  large  part  on  the 
“Merging”  of  the  two  Boards  of  Directors  and  Trustees  respectively.  This 
has  been  recently  interpreted  to  mean  the  abolishing  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  was  not  the  first  announced  intention 
of  the  advocates  of  a.  single  Board  of  Control.  If  the  idea  was  in  mind  at 
first  it  was  not  uttered  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood.  It  seems  as  if  this 
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came  as  a  second  thought  or  added  intention  after  the  General  Assembly 
gave  sanction  to  the  idea  of  merging  the  Boards. 

The  purpose  of  some  advocates  as  now  stated,  is  to  turn  over  the  whole 
management,  intellectual,  spiritual,  theological,  as  well  as  financial,  to  the 
Trustees,  with  some  added.  According  to  present  law,  the  legal  entity, 
"Trustees,”  need  not  be  Presbyterians,  but  12  of  the  21  must  be  "laymen” 
resident  in  New  Jersey.  In  considering  this  turning  over  to  the  Trustees  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Directors  were  chosen,  30  in  number,  21 
ministers,  9  ruling  elders,  in  1812  and  existed  ten  years  before  the  Trustees 
came  into  being.  Directors  have  been  chosen  for  terms  of  three  years,  a 
class  of  7  ministers  and  3  elders  being  chosen  each  year.  They  are  all 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Trustees  are  chosen 
for  life  and  by  law  are  not  subject  in  any  way  to  the  General  Assembly, 
except  as  stated  below. 

As  said,  the  Directors  were  the  sole  controlling  body  for  ten  :or  eleven 
years  and  by  their  motion  the  Seminary  was  “incorporated”  by  the  State 
with  21  Trustees,  self-perpetuating,  as  a  legal  entity,  for  better  holding  and 
administering  of  property.  According  to  the  Charter  granted  by  the  State, 
they  (the  Trustees)  are  amenable  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  only  in  this, 
the  Assembly  may  change  one-third  at  any  given  year  and  they  must  make 
report  of  finances  to  the  General  Assembly  each  year.  The  Assembly  has 
never  exercised  its  right  to  change  one-third. 

That  two-board  control,  after  the  manner  of  every  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  land,  the  Directors  controlling  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  interests, 
the  Trustees  administering  property  for  such  purposes  as  the  Directors 
decided,  continued  with  no  serious  friction  for  100  years.  Several  of  the 
first  Trustees  were  Directors  and  there  has  been  one  or  more  persons 
members  of  both  Boards  at  the  same  time,  ever  since. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  to  many  minds  it  seems  better  to  have  one  Board 
of  Control.  Many  educational  Institutions  are  so  managed.  A  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Y/.  O.  Thompson,  Chairman,  so  recommended 
to  all  Seminaries  some  years  ago.  Western  Seminary  found  if  impossible 
and  the  legal  counsel  of  Princeton  Seminary  Trustees  expressed  at  one  time, 
grave  doubts  about  its  effect  on  trust  funds.  There  have  been  times  when 
the  two  Boards  have  had  minor  misunderstandings,  but  all  have  been  har¬ 
moniously  adjusted.  Any  such  situations  can  be  adjusted  by  joint  meetings 
of  committees  as  has  been  done  at  Princeton  many  times,  or  by  having  more 
persons  on  both  Boards,  or  by  having  the  Trustees  a  small  body,  as  in 
McCormick  Seminary. 

Most  intelligent  people  will  discern  a  difference  between  a  theo¬ 
logical  school  representing  a  denomination  and  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  A  single  Board  of  Control  would  face  these  possible  hindrances 
to  good  work:  (1)  Too  much  time  needed  to  handle  financial  matters 
so  that  busy  men  could  not  give  sufficient  time  to  the  very  important 
matters  connected  with  the  theological  and  intellectual  phases  of  the  work. 
(2)  Increasing  tendency  to  choose  men  because  of  their  command  of  money 
and  their  ability  in  financial  matters,  decreasing  the  number  and  influence 
of  men,  who  know  what  ministers  should  be  and  are  experts  in  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  church.  (3)  The  decreasing  influence  ©f  Presbyterian  min- 
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isiers  in  management  of  the  Seminary,  for  which  they  are  fitted  as  is  no 
other  class. 

Let  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Boards  should  fee 
made  one,  it  still  seems  illogical  to  displace  the  Directors,  if  the  new  Board 
is  not  to  fee  a  merger  of  the  two. 

(1)  The  Directors  are  the  original  body  and  took  steps  to  bring  the 
Trustees  into  existence.  They  established  and  carried  on  the  Seminary  for 
eleven  years  successfully. 

(2)  By  the  nature  of  their  duties  they  understand  the  background,  pur¬ 
pose  and  present  needs  of  the  Seminary  far  better  than  the  Trustees. 

(3)  They  are  all  ordained  officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  which 
the  seminary  belongs  and  by  their  ordination  vows  hold  an  entirely  different 
position  from  other  members,  however  good  and  true  they  may  be. 

(4)  They  have  proven  during  116  years  capable  of  administering  the 
trust  committed  to  their  care. 

(6)  The  desire  to  make  the  Trustees  the  custodians  comes,  not  from  a 
long,  large  look  .at  the  work  of  the  Seminary,  but  because  of  temporary 
desires  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  persons  who  have  not  agreed  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Directors.  These  desires  are  not  of  sufficient  moment  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  so  ancient  and  honorable  a  body  set  up  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  which  has  ever  been  loyal  to  the  highest  judicatory  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  That  the  Directors  have  been  infallible  no 
Director  will  aver,  but  few  bodies  of  men  have  made  fewer  mistakes. 

(6)  As  constituted  on  this  date  the  Directors  include  six  who  have  been 
elected  Moderators  of  the  General  Assembly,  two  Vice  Moderators,  several 
who  have  had  distinguished  careers  as  pastors  of  great  churches,  one  who 
has  served  most  effectively  on  more  Boards  of  the  Church  and  educational 
institutions  than  any  other  man  in  the  church,  another  who  served  for  years 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, -the  ablest  secretary  of  any 
board  that  the  Church  ever  had,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
a  college  president  of  great  eminence,  and  one  who  was  president  of  both 
Princeton  University  and  the  Seminary,  two  surgeons  of  front  rank,  a  banker 
of  ability,  two  lawyers  of  eminence,  who  have  both  been  elected  to  the 
Judicial  Commission  of  the  Assembly,  and  most  members  of  the  Board  have 
shown  conspicuous  loyalty  and  ability  in  serving  the  Church.  We  do  not 
make  comparison  with  any  other  company  of  men,  but  we  do  say  that  to  set 
aside  such  men,  kick  them  out,  for  another  company  simply  to  gain  a 
temporary  purpose  would  seem  to  a  man  from  Mars  as  a  very  strange  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Even  to  set  them  aside  wholly  or  in  part  in  order  to  substitute 
others  would  be  an  unjustifiable  rebuke  and  insult  in  which  an  ulterior 
purpose  might  fee  suspected  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  brought  it  about. 
The  directors  have  not  been  so  wrong  as  to  warrant  such  drastic  treatment. 
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PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


The  President 

In  the  report  of  the  special  Committee  on  Princeton  Seminary  to  the 
Assembly,  1927,  there  was  some  comment  on  the  office  of  President.  It  was 
indicated  that  he  held  an  anomalous  position  with  some  implications  that 
the  present  incumbent  had  not  mastered  the  difficulties  of  his  situation. 
There  is  truth  in  the  statement  and  implications.  To  one  acquainted  with 
the  institution  the  present  situation  can  be  explained  in  part. 

From  the  founding  of  the  Seminary  until  1903,  a  period  of  92  years, 
the  Seminary  had  no  President  and  got  on  exceedingly  well.  Drs.  Archibald 
Alexander  and  Samuel  Miller,  professors,  were  of  the  original  Board  of 
Directors  and  served  a  very  short  time.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  until  elected  President  of  the  University,  remaining  as  Lecturir  irr 
the  Seminary.  Four  years  after  he  went  to  the  University  he  was  chosen 
a  Director  as  his  predecessors,  Drs.  McCosh  and  McLean,  had  been.  Other¬ 
wise  no  member  of  the  Faculty  had  place  on  either  the  Board  of  Directors 
or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Several  Directors  were  elected  professors,  Drs. 
Paxton,  DeWitt,  Purves,  Greene,  Erdman,  Loetscher,  and  each  resigned  his 
directorship  when  made  professor.  The  Faculty  made  reports  to  the  Boards 
and  may  at  times  have  been  heard  in  person,  but  none  held  seat  in  either 
Board. 

During  the  ninety  years  the  Facult-y  functioned  amicably  and  effec¬ 
tively  without  a  President.  The  senior  professor  presided  and  discharged 
such  duties  as  seemed  necessary  but  was  in  no  sense  a  superior.  It  was 
like  a  presbytery  with  the  presiding  officer  no  more  in  the  Faculty  than 
the  moderator  of  a  presbytery.  In  Princeton  Faculty  no  one  considered 
himself  the  formulator  of  a  policy,  none  thought  of  himself  more  highly  than 
he  ought  and  each  in  honor  preferred  another.  Faculty  meetings  were 
pleasant  conferences  and  policies  were  the  result  of  discussion  and  general 
agreement.  No  doubt  there  were  diversities,  for  all  were  great  men  of 
strong  minds  and  such  do  not  always  see  alike.  But  no  one  tried  to  dom¬ 
inate  and  no  real  divisions  developed. 

In  due  time  Dr.  Patton  resigned  as  Piesident  of  the  University.  He 
loved  Princeton  Seminary  with  which  he  had  been  vitally  connected  since 
1880,  and  the  Seminary  was  more  than  anxious  to  have  him  return  as 
professor.  However,  there  were  those  who  recognized  that  Dr.  Patton 
was  very  distinguished  as  President  of  the  University  during  some  fourteen 
years  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  call  him  back  not  only  as  professor  but 
also  as  President  of  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Patton  became  President  of  the 
Seminary  in  1902  and  a  year  later  was  elected  a  Trustee.  He  continued  to 
be  a  Director.  Consequently  the  Faculty  had  a  member  sitting  on  both 
Boards,  and  there  were  some  advantages  in  that. 

Dr.  Patton  as  President  of  the  Seminary  made  no  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  power  and  influence  of  his  place.  In  the  Faculty  he  was  little  more 


than  the  senior  professor  had  been  and,  in  addition,  he  was  a  member  of 
both  Boards  in  which  he  exercised  great  influence,  not  because  he  was 
President,  but  because  he  was  Dr.  Patton.  Like  other  members,  he  was  in 
the  minority  at  times.  His  ideas,  and  he  had  them,  were  considered  on  their 
merits,  like  those  of  other  members.  Because  of  his  deep  love  for  the  in¬ 
stitution,  his  great  mind,  and  skill  in  utterance,  he  was  a  dominating  force, 
but  it  was  as  a  man,  not  as  President,  that  he  so  often  prevailed. 

The  time  came  when  Dr.  Patton  wished  to  retire  and  seek  his  island 
home.  This  created  a  critical  situation.  Faculty,  Directors,  Trustees  and 
Alumni  well  knew  the  like  of  him  was  not  to  be  found.  In  private  con¬ 
versations  several  ideas  were  expressed:  (1)  Elect  no  President  but 
Teturn  to  the  condition  which  obtained  before  Dr.  Patton  was  chosen. 
(2)  Elect  a  professor  who  would  do  as  Dr.  Patton  had  done,  have  the 
honor  and  title  without  becoming  a  dominating  executive.  (3)  Choose 
a  President  who  would  be  more  of  a  President  than  a  professor,  to  enter 
Into  outside  activities,  visit  alumni,  promote  alumni  interests  and  be  active 
In  the  Church  at  large.  No  one  pressed  his  view  with  great  zeal,  so  the 
Directors  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  a  President  without  definite 
ideas  as  to  just  the  sort  of  a  President  he  would  be. 

The  committee  had  a  hard  task.  They  looked  all  over  the  Church  and 
corresponded  with  many  of  alumni.  At  first  the  idea  was  to  elect  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who  should  also  be  Professor  of  Homiletics,  that  position  being  vacant 
by  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Loetscher  to  the  Department  of  Church  History.  At 
least  two  members  of  the  then  existing  Faculty  were  seriously  considered, 
either  would  have  done  well.  But  the  air  did  not  clear.  No  one  man  stood 
out  as  did  Dr.  Patton  when  he  was  elected  President.  The  committee  did 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  of  itself.  The  story  is  told  that  a  Christian 
leader  of  wide  fame,  layman  in  another  denomination,  visited  a  member 
of  the  Faculty.  Whether  he  came  for  the  purpose  or  not,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  gave  persuasive  reasons  why  a  Director,  then  pastor  of  Brown 
Memorial  Church  of  Baltimore,  would  meet  the  need.  The  professor  was 
much  impressed.  The  man,  Dr.  Stevenson,  had  been  professor  in  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated,  had  been  pastor  of  two  conspic¬ 
uous  churches,  had  served  on  more  committees,  boards,  denominational  and 
non-denominational  and  inter-denominational  than  could  be  counted  on  all 
the  fingers  of  two  hands.  He  had  personal  graces  of  manner  and  an  ideal 
home-life.  The  professor  was  much  influenced  and  immediately  consulted 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  in  due  time  the  Board 
met  to  choose  a  President.  There  were  many  who  did  not  see  all  that  the 
promoters  saw  and  greatly  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  To  elect  re¬ 
quired  a  majority  of  total  number  of  Directors.  Several  ballots  were 
taken  during  a  session  lasting  all  day  and  in  the  last  one  the  requisite 
number  with  not  one  to  spare,  were  cast  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson 
was  elected  President  of  Princeton  Seminary.  Opponents  as  well  as  friends, 
the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority,  joined  hands  to  support  the  new 
man.  The  writer  had  wide  acquaintance  among  Princeton  sympathizers  and 
not  one  word  was  heard  except  of  desire  to  make  the  result  the  best  for 
Princeton  and  the  Church. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  elected  a  Trustee  and  his  status  in  the  Board  of  Di- 
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rectors  was  changed.  He  became  Director  ex-officio  and  ex-officio  member 
of  all  committees  of  the  Board.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  such  a  position 
theoretically  it  has  not  worked  well  in  practice  in  Princeton  Seminary,  but 
it  was  put  in  the  "Plan”  by  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Thompson  in  his 
report  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  President  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  Institutions  differ  a3  to  that  and  opinions  may 
differ  with  substantial  reasons  behind  each.  The  fact  remains  that  there 
are  those  most  kindly  disposed  to  President  Stevenson,  who  wish  for  his 
own  sake  that  he  had  not  been  placed  in  the  official  position  as  regards  con¬ 
trol  which  he  occupies. 

However,  when  Dr.  Stevenson  took  office,  there  was  no  discordant 
voice  heard  anywhere. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


Clouds  in  the  Horizon 

To  find  the  first  root  of  ,any  serious  trouble  in  any  home,  church, 
school,  state,  party  or  nation  is  not  an  easy  task.  Incidents  in  themselves 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  noticed  or  remembered  cause  ripples  which 
in  some  cases  increase  more  and  more.  The  tongue  is  the  instrument  which 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  increases  the  tumult.  Looking  backward  over 
the  history  of  Princeton  for  the  last  decade,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
leader  on  either  side  who  has  not  said  something  that  increased  storm 
rather  than  calm.  President  Stevenson  said  much  and  much  was  said 
about  him.  To  write  this  is  not  to  place  blame  on  him  or  others,  but  to 
state  facts.  The  writer  recalls  many  words  that  came  to  his  ears  in  which 
the  President  criticized  some  who  are  now  his  ardent  supporters,  and  those 
who  are  now  with  him  criticized  him.  Men  became  sensitive,  and  many 
words  were  given  more  weight  than  was  intended  or  deserved. 

Soon  after  becoming  President  of  Princeton  Seminary,  Dr.  Stevenson 
was  made  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  was  promoted  in  the 
desire  to  exalt  Princeton  Seminary  and  the  new  regime.  It  was  a  legitimate 
and  proper  desire  on  the  part  of  Princeton  lovers.  Dr.  Stevenson  did  n© 
unseemly  thing  to  promote  it.  He  was  elected.  Two  things  resulted: 
(I)  There  were  those  who  thought  another  member  of  Princeton  Faculty 
of  long  standing,  widely  known  and  loved  in  the  Church,  should  have  rep¬ 
resented  Princeton  in  the  Moderator’s  chair.  There  was  heart-burning, 
just  how  much  no  one  knows,  but  it  was  suppressed  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  (2)  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  was  kept  away  from  Princeton  much 
during  the  first  months  of  his  incumbency,  was  kept  away  far  more  by  calls 
for  the  Moderator  in  other  places,  during  his  year  as  Moderator.  The 
first  complaint  heard  by  the  writer  was  in  relation  to  an  absentee  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  was  spoken  by  some  now  cordially  supporting  him.  This  com¬ 
plaint  was  augmented  when  President  Stevenson  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept 
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the  Invitation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  spend  some  months  in  Coblenz  with 
the  army  of  occupation.  His  patriotism  and  high  purpose  were  not  ques¬ 
tioned,  but  many  said  his  duty  was  at  heme. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  absence  of  the  President  during 
so  many  months  of  the  early  years  of  his  administration  lessened  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Princeton  matters  and  increased  misunderstanding.  When 
he  returned  to  really  take  up  the  routine  the  reality  of  the  separation  was 
discernible.  Some  of  the  present  minority  in  the  Faculty  will  remember 
strong  statements  being  made  in  private  talk.  The  present  majority  said 
things  also.  It  was  plain  that  there  was  real  trouble  brewing,  for  the  men 
who  spoke  were  strong  men  who  did  not  speak  unadvisedly.  Just  how  much 
the  President  realized  is  not  known.  It  did  come  to  pass  in  a  year  or  two 
that  the  President  asked  for  an  investigation  by  the  Directors.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was'  chosen  to  carry  out  his  desire.  An  investigation  was  made. 
The  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  was  plain  but  the  seven  made  no  indict¬ 
ment.  They  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  was  no  theological  divergence 
in  the  Faculty  but  said  little  of  administration.  Their  desire  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  in  Princeton.  The  majority  of  the  seven  were  of  the  present 
majority  of  the  Directors.  But  the  report  of  this  committee,  unanimously 
adopted,  did  not  bring  the  desired  results  because  too  many  important  mat¬ 
ters  were  ignored. 

Nobody  in  Princeton  was  entirely  happy.  Omission  and  uncertainty 
caused  more  trouble  than  commission  and  definite  statements.  The  Alumni 
had  many  rumors  but  little  knowledge.  Nobody  knew  just  where  the  Pres¬ 
ident  stood.  His  present  friends  said  as  much  or  more  than  those  whom 
he  now  counts  enemies.  There  was  not  theological  difference  but  there  was 
increasing  lack  of  confidence.  The  President  began  to  complain  of  lack  of 
support.  The  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  he  would  take  a  stand,  propose  a 
plan  and  it  was  never  pushed  any  farther.  A  matter  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  showed  deep  interest  would  not  be  referred  to  again.  There  was  a 
something,  hard  to  define,  which  was  so  lacking  that  no  one  could  quite 
understand  or  follow.  This  is  not  the  conclusion  of  an  enemy,  but  it  was 
the  repeated  statement  of  friends.  Personal  relations  cooled  and  a  blind 
man  could  see  trouble  ahead. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  intimation  against  Dr.  Stevenson's  char¬ 
acter,  his  loyalty  to  the  faith,  his  desire  to  get  on,  his  excellence  in  many 
ways,  but  there  were  statements  that  he  lacked  executive  ability,  was 
somewhat  heated  at  times,  and  was  somewhat  critical.  He  chided  people 
for  lack  of  support  when  some  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  them  to 
do  in  his  support.  There  was  a  suspicion  that  something  was  wrong  in  the 
Alma  Mater. 

There  was  the  matter  of  electing  a  Professor  of  Apologetics.  The  in¬ 
cumbent  had  grown  feeble  and  the  President,  Alumni  and  students  said 
that  prompt  selection  of  a  man  in  better  health  was  imperative.  That 
was  quite  correct.  The  Directors  moved  slowly.  The  President  said 
they  were  too  slow.  In  two  years’  discussion  he  was  not  known  to  seri¬ 
ously  present  and  urge  one  person  as  qualified.  He  did  suggest  one  but 
it  was  little  more  than  a  suggestion.  He  opposed  those  suggested  by 
others.  Temporary  arrangements  were  made  but  for  two  or  three  years 
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no  proper  and  permanent  arrangement  was  made.  In  due  time  Dr.  Macart¬ 
ney,  lately  Moderator  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  was  elected  after  several 
ballots,  by  a  majority  of  two.  Unfortunately  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  Dr. 
Macartney  gave  no  formal  reply  for  six  months.  The  urgency  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  professor  was  greater  than  before.  In  the  spring  of  1926  the 
Directors  met.  Few  knew  of  Dr.  Macartney’s  decision.  The  declination 
was  put  before  {he  Board  and  a  member  nominated  Dr.  Machen,  long  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  writer  of  a  most  scholarly  book  on  Apologetics, 
and  he  was  elected  on  first  ballot  by  a  larger  majority  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary.  The  President  was  opposed  to  the  choice,  but  some  understood 
that  he  would  acquiesce.  No  notice  of  opposition  to  the  election  was 
given.  The  Trustees  endorsed  the  election  of  Dr.  Machen  and  the  election 
went  to  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Machen  was  most  reluctant  to  accept. 
The  writer  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Any  one  who  denies  this  is  ignorant 
or  worse.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  accept  at  once.  Against  his  own 
judgment  he  yielded  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  situation  which  called 
for  a  professor  to  take  the  chair  at  the  opening  in  the  fall.  No  man  ever 
accepted  an  election  with  nobler  intent  than  Dr.  Machen.  He  denied  his 
own  wish,  left  a  department  in  which  he  had  become  a  master  in  order  to 
sustain  and  aid  Princeton  Seminary.  It  was  by  no  means  of  Dr.  Machen’s 
choice  or  seeking. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


A  Contest  for  Moderatorship 

The  matter  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  position  as  special  preacher  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City  had  raised  a  theological  issue  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  Princeton  Seminary  as  an 
institution  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Individuals  connected  with  Princeton 
one  way  or  another  had  opinions.  Alumni  were  on  both  sides.  Very  nat¬ 
urally  and  properly  friends  of  Dr.  Erdman,  the  writer  being  one,  considered 
him  as  a  suitable  man  to  honor  with  the  elevation  to  the  highest  seat  in 
the  Church.  Friends  of  Dr.  Macartney,  Director  of  the  Seminary,  thought 
he  was  the  proper  and  logical  man.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  situation 
for  Princeton  Seminary.  Earnest  efforts  were  made  by  friends  of  the 
Seminary  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  the  other.  No  criticism  can 
go  to  Dr.  Erdman,  who  had  been  a  devoted  pastor  and  professor  for  over 
thirty  years,  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  but  manfully  stepped  aside 
previously  for  another  of  whom  he  did  not  at  that  time  wholly  approve, 
because  he  wanted  the  Moderatorship.  He  certainly  did  want  it  and  in  our 
humble  judgment  should  have  had  it.  He  could  have  had  it,  had  he  been 
as  clear,  strong,  decisive  in  utterance  in  public  as  he  was  in  private,  and 
had  he  said  publicly  prior  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1924  what  he  said 
during  that  Assembly  and  when  chosen  Moderator  of  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
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bytery  a  few  months  later.  But  at  the  time  Dr.  Erdman  was  confident  of 
election  and  had  friends  from  whom  he  differed  theologically  and  yet  did 
not  wish  to  estrange.  We  pass  no  judgment  on  his  attitude,  we  only  wish 
to  state  it  correctly.  Equally  one  must  say,  in  fairness,  that  Dr.  Macartney 
is  not  to  be  blamed  because  having  come  rather  suddenly  into  wide  fame, 
confident  of  election  at  an  age  younger  than  any  other  Moderator  save 
one  or  two,  urged  by  friends,  he,  too,  was  anxious  to  attain  the  place  to 
sustain  the  issue  he  had  raised.  The  ambition  to  be  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  lies  latent  in  the  vast  majority  of  ministers  and  many 
elders.  So  most  unfortunately  for  Princeton  Seminary  a  Professor  and 
a  Director  were  pitted  against  each  other.  The  President  of  the  Seminary 
was  to  second  the  nomination  of  the  Professor,  but  later  declined.  The 
Director  won  by  a  small  majority  and  the  Professor  was  naturally  sur¬ 
prised  and  disappointed.  Out  of  it  sprang  antagonism  which  was  evi¬ 
dent.  Dr.  Erdman  seemed  to  come  to  take  on  a  different  attitude  and  spirit 
than  he  had  revealed  during  many  years.  Dr.  Macartney  felt  vindicated  by 
the  outcome  and  did  not  strain  to  mollify  Dr.  Erdman. 

Fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  by  a  newspaper  article,  which  Dr.  Erdman 
deeply  resented.  Neither  Dr.  Macartney  nor  Dr.  Machen  had  the  remotest 
inkling  of  the  article  until  it  was  given  in  the  paper.  Out  of  this  grew 
an  antagonism  between  Brs.  Erdman  and  Machen,  which  throws  no  partic¬ 
ular  glory  upon  either  of  them.  Friends  lined  up  one  side  and  the  other. 

For  years  in  Princeton  there  had  been  an  office,  called  “Student 
Adviser”  created,  as  we  have  heard,  to  save  President  Patton  the  de¬ 
tails  of  directing  student  activities.  It  was  wholly  a  faculty  matter  and 
scarcely  an  alumnus  thought  the  office  important.  Dr.  Erdman  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  incumbent  and  held  it  may  years  without  any  election. 
Suddenly  this  position  became  important.  Dr.  Erdman  was  not  chosen 
and  became  at  once  a  victim,  and  his  friends  blamed  Dr.  Machen.  Dr. 
Machen  denied  the  charge  and  whatever  else  he  may  be  Dr.  Machen  is 
truthful.  Students  have  printed  statements  to  the  effect  that  they  brought 
about  the  change,  one  assuming  the  whole  responsibility  over  his  own 
signature.  Dr.  Erdman  sent  a  letter  to  the  religious  press,  saying  things 
that  showed  heat.  It  was  a  disagreement  between  two  men  of  highest 
character  and  purest  motives,  who  misunderstood  each  other.  It  was 
like  unto  the  differences  that  arose  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  over  a 
matter  which  should  not  have  caused  so  much  feeling.  Those  who  know 
both  men  and  love  both,  are  very  sorry.  Neither  can  be  wholly  exonerated 
of  blame,  the  weight  of  fault  between  them  would  be  difficult  for  any  one 
but  the  Master  whom  they  both  serve  to  determine.  It  will  not  do  in  any 
contest  between  Christians  to  say  that  one  is  ail  sweetness,  the  other  all 
bitterness.  That  is  not  true  either  way  you  put  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
one  has  faulted  and  the  other  has  not.  One  who  knows  both  these  men 
knows  the  nobility,  fidelity,  humility  and  devotion  to  Christ  of  both. 

Dr.  Erdman  was  elected  Moderator  in  1925  and  we  wish  it  had  been 
unanimous  as  was  Dr.  Speer’s  in  1927.  However,  the  commissioners  in 
1325  did  not  think  so  and  his  majority  was  small. 

This  election  gave  Dr.  Erdman  great  prestige  and  it  was  brought  to 
bear  in  Princeton  matters.  If  Dr.  Erdman  and  President  Stevenson  had  any 


differences  in  the  past  they  were  buried  in  a  common  purpose  to  take 
charge  of  Princeton  in  the  future. 

In  the  Faculty,  Trustees,  Directors  and  Alumni  there  grew  an  Erdman 
party  and  a  Machen  party  with  a  company,  among  whom  the  writer  counts 
himself,  who  admire  and  love  both,  try  to  be  fair  to  each.  Dr.  Machen  is 
a  great  man,  a  scholar,  a  Christian  of  humility,  kindness,  simplicity,  rarely 
equalled  by  any.  He  is  not  always  discreet  and  his  loyal  adherence  to  the 
Bible,  which  he  has  studied  his  whole  life,  leads  to  utterances  which  are 
misunderstood.  His  high  scholarship  causes  him  to  use  words  which  others 
interpret  in  a  way  he  never  intended.  He  is  in  no  wise  a  politician  and 
does  not  understand  creating  popular  approval.  His  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Saviour,  his  purity  of  life  are  not  denied  by  those  who  know. 

Dr.  Erdman  is  older  in  years,  is  polished,  devoted  to  high  things.  He 
has  boon  a  beloved  and  successful  pastor,  has  been  greatly  favored  in  ma¬ 
terial  blessings  and  social  privileges.  He  is  a  master  in  dealing  with  large 
bodies  and  enjoys  the  high  places  of  which  he  has  held  many.  He  has  served 
as  professor  most  satisfactorily  during  many  years.  He  is  true  to  “The 
Lord  We  Love.”  He  has  a  spirit  which  when  aroused  is  vigorous.  Those 
who  know  him  love  him  much. 

The  men  arc  so  different  in  many  ways  that  it  is  perhaps  not  strange 
that  in  close  association  neither  fully  understands  the  other.  This  much 
man  may  say,  by  all  fruits  both  are  true  Christians,  not  perfect,  indeed,  but 
sincere. 

Dr.  Machen’s  election  to  the  chair  of  Apologetics  was  not  pleasing  to 
either  the  President  or  Dr.  Erdman.  They  had  not  good  ground  to  come 
out  boldly  to  defeat  it.  There  was  no  flaw  in  Dr.  Machen’s  orthodoxy, 
no  serious  defect  in  his  manner  of  life,  no  lack  in  his  scholarship.  They 
could  not  oppose  on  any  substantial  ground.  A  way  was  found.  Postpone. 
By  the  law  of  the  church  plainly  written  it  was  questionable  procedure. 
Not  to  veto  was  to  confirm,  no  one  has  disputed  that.  But  nevertheless  it 
was  voted.  For  various  reasons  both  thought  Princeton  Seminary  needed 
over-hauling.  Just  what  they  wanted  was  not  clear,  but  a  committee  with 
indefinite  powers  would  be  a  good  method.  Most  effectively  they  appealed  to 
the  Assembly.  How  much  Influence,  if  any,  they  exercised  in  the  securing 
the  appointment  of  the  men  appointed  the  writer  does  not  know.  This  much 
everyone  knew,  that  the  committee  chosen  was  certain  to  do  them  no  great 
harm.  In  the  meanwhile  Dr.  Machen’s  election  could  wait. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


Two  Boards  or  One 

Great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  assertion  that  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  is  opposed  to  one  Board  of  Control  against  the  wish  of  the  Trustees, 
the  President  and  the  General  Assembly.  It  has  been  published  abroad  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  deliberately  ignored  the  desire  of  the  Church  that 
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one  set  of  people  control  all  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  There  are  really 
two  counts  in  this  indictment,  which  get  confused. 

1.  The  Board  of  Directors  stand  irrevocably  against  a  single  Board. 
If  that  were  true  it  might  not  be  so  heinous  an  offense  as  is  implied. 

(a)  Two  boards,  one  for  spiritual  the  other  for  temporal  matters,  the 
former  the  superior,  is  the  rule  in  Presbyterianism.  Few,  if  any,  churches 
of  our  order  are  without  it.  It  is  so  in  many  presbyteries  and  synods,  and 
the  General  Assembly  itself.  There  are  trustees,  who  administer  financial 
and  property  matters,  who  are  given  authority  to  transact  business  always 
according  to  the  spiritual  interests  as  determined  by  the  Session,  or  the 
Presbytery  or  Synod,  in  so  far  as  finances  warrant.  It  seems  rather  drastic 
to  condemn  and  cast  out  Directors  who  think  the  universal  Presbyterian 
custom'  is  good  enough  to  be  continued. 

(b)  Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary  were  first  appointed  and  in  due 
time  they  saw  that  it  was  better  to  turn  over  the  temporalities  to  another 
board  incorporated  by  the  State.  This  new  board  to  have  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  men  who  were  wise  in  business  matters.  It  seems  no  serious  in¬ 
iquity  to  think  that  the  second  board  found  necessary  by  the  earliest 
Directors  should  be  continued. 

(c)  No  board,  Directors  or  Trustees,  can  do  all  the  work  required  to 
manage  such  a  school  as  Princeton  Seminary  has  been  and  is,  without 
slighting  some  important  feature  or  encroaching  too  much  on  the  time  and 
effort  of  such  able  and  busy  men  as  would  probably  be  chosen. 

Such  are  three,  to  mention  no  more,  reasons  why  some  of  the  Directors 
and  many  graduates  have  in  all  good  faith  doubted  the  wisdom  of  making 
one  board  function  where  two  had  functioned  before.  For  over  a  century 
it  has  done  [well  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  would  bring 
about  the  change.  Two  boards  have  been  made  one  in  some  seminaries  and 
•one  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  one  told  the  writer  that  though  he  favored 
it  at  the  time,  it  was  in  no  sense  an  improvement.  A  person  should  not  be 
condemned  and  branded  too  severely  if  some  doubts  lodge  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  change. 

2.  The  second  charge,  that  the  Directors  flouted  the  wish  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  is  more  serious.  The  Directors  have  no  business  to  do  that 
and  we  venture  the  statement  that  there  is  not  a  Director  who  wishes  so  to 
do.  The  first  recent  suggestion  to  make  two  into  one  came  from  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  examine  all  seminaries.  Dr.  Thompson 
was  chairman  of  that  committee.  For  years  he  was  president  of  a  State 
University.  He  had  studied  the  educational  problem  a  long  time  but 
always  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  President  who  wanted  as  few  boards  to 
manage  as  possible.  Moreover,  Ohio  State  University  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Legislature  which  were  over-lords  to  the  Trustees.  The  main 
business  of  Legislature  and  Trustees  is  to  furnish  and  handle  money  to 
give  the  State  a  good  institution.  The  spiritual  and  intellectual  side  was 
left  almost  entirely  to  President  Thompson  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  who  were  experts  in  that  line.  It  is  not  strange  that  Dr.  Thompson 
out  of  his  experience  and  from  his  view-point  had  a  very  decided  view  that 
all  theological  seminaries  should  have  but  one  Board  of  Control.  It  is  a 
little  strange  that  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Thompson  did  not  see  that  a  State 
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University  to  train  up  good  citizens  under  legislative  control  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  theological  seminary  established  by  a  denomination 
to  train  up  men  for  the  gospel  ministry  under  denominational  control. 
Many,  by  no  means  so  v/ise  as  Dr.  Thompson,  see  the  distinction  clearly.  At 
any  rate,  Dr.  Thompson  had  his  pet  idea  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  1823 
and  due  notice  was  sent  to  Princeton  Seminary.  It  was  not  understood  to 
be  a  mandate.  It  was  suggestive.  The  Assembly’s  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  if  we  recall  correctly,  to  find  out  why  some  seminaries  with  so 
much  endowment  and  so  many  professors  had  so  few  students.  The  main 
result  of  their  report  was  the  suggestion  that  where  two  boards  controlled 
different  matters,  one  should  be  substituted.  The  committee  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  time  visiting  the  seminaries  and  that  was  worth  something.  Western 
Seminary  took  no  heed.  Princeton  Seminary  received  the  report  and  did 
nothing.  In  a  previous  year  a  similar  recommendation  came  from  the 
Assembly  which  Princeton  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Assembly. 

Since  the  calm  waters  of  Princeton  became  stirred  the  matter  came 
up  again.  Subject  to  correction,  records  will  show,  we  believe  the  Di¬ 
rectors  took  the  initiative,  a  committee  of  three  with  President  Stevenson 
in  addition,  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  called  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Two  of  the  three  and  President 
Stevenson  agreed  with  no  dissent  and  reported  that  it  was  not  expedient 
at  the  time  to  press  the  matter.  Some  months  afterward  the  Trustees  asked 
the  Directors  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  "merging.”  The  joint 
committee  met  in  Princeton.  All  agreed  that  the  first  necessity  was  legal 
advice  from  a  New  Jersey  lawyer,  not  connected  with  either  board,  as  to 
the  effect  on  trust  funds.  Unanimously,  a  trustee  was  instructed  to  secure 
such  legal  advice.  The  joint  committee  adjourned  to  be  called  together  by 
President  Stevenson  when  opinion  of  counsel  had  been  obtained.  The 
trustee  asked  the  regular  legal  adviser  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
desired  opinion.  Whether  that  was  in  accord  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  instruction  of  the  joint  committee  is  of  little  moment.  Days,  weeks, 
months  passed  and  the  President  did  not  call  the  joint  committee  together 
again,  much  to  the  bewilderment  of  some  of  its  members.  Only  by  gossip 
did  it  become  known  that  legal  advice  had  been  asked  and  the  lawyer  ex¬ 
pressed  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  attempting  a  union  of  the  boards. 
Just  why  President  Stevenson,  knowing  that  opinion  had  been  sent,  did  not 
call  the  committee  together,  is  his  own  secret.  Had  they  been  called  to¬ 
gether  they  could  have  gone  farther  or  if  not  so,  have  made  formal  report 
to  the  respective  boards.  No  doubt  President  Stevenson  had  reasons  which 
he  deemed  sufficient,  but  the  committeemen  were  left  in  the  air  and  were 
called  to  account  for  delinquency. 

Whether  Directors  favored  union  or  not  they  thought  the  matter  worthy 
of  study  and  probably  two-thirds  were  quite  ready  to  follow  whatever  light 
appeared  after  investigation.  We  submit  that  to  be  ready  and  eager  for 
one  board  without  most  scrupulous  safe-guarding  of  all  trusts  and  without 
clear  authority  under  the  civil  law  is  quite  as  blameworthy  as  to  be  against 
union.  At  any  rate  the  Directors  tried  in  good  faith  to  get  light  but  for 
some  reason  the  curtain  was  pulled  down  and  the  one  who  pulled  it  blamed 
them  for  sitting  in  the  dark  and  doing  nothing. 
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PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


Tee  Directors 

The  Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary  constitute  the  connection  between 
the  Church  and  the  Seminary.  They  are  all  loyal  to  the  Church,  faithful 
to  its  doctrine  and  discipline  and  many  of  them,  most  indeed,  have  been 
highly  honored  by  the  Church.  One  in  five  has  been  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  one  is  Stated  Clerk,  and  so  on.  All  are  ruling  elders  or  preach¬ 
ing  elders  who  have  taken  the  solemn  vows  of  Presbyterian  ordination.  Of 
the  22  preaching  elders  including  President  Stevenson,  all  but  one  has 
been  a  pastor  of  a  church.  The  ruling  elders  had  full  confidence  of  their 
neighbors  and  co-workers  in  local  churches  else  they  would  never  have 
been  chosen  elders.  Not  a  word  has  been  uttered  against  the  Christian 
character,  the  theological  belief,  the  general  wisdom,  the  mental  ability 
of  a  single  director.  Individual  faults,  frailties,  idiosyncrasies  and  tempera¬ 
ments  they  have  in  common  with  others,  but  as  men  go  in  choice,  Christian 
circles,  they  stand  high.  Now  it  is  proposed  openly  to  put  them  out.  Say 
what  one  will,  to  do  that  would  be  a  very  sad  return  for  the  service  they 
have  rendered.  Probably  they  would  accept  it  in  silence  but  for  some  it 
would  be  a  wound  from  the  Church  they  love  that  earthly  life  would  not  be 
long  enough  to  heal. 

Y/hy  cast  them  out?  It  is  said  that  being  Directors,  they  did  not  di¬ 
rect.  They  did  not  take  sharp,  drastic  action  at  the  early  signs  of  division 
in  seminary  affairs.  Directors  should  direct,  but  Presbyterian  Directors  are 
not  hard-boiled  men  of  business  who  "hire  and  fire,”  nor  average  politicians 
who  cast  out  opponents  because  they  want  to  put  others  in  their  places. 
Why  did  not  the  majority  of  the  Directors  take  somebody  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  and  shake  him  into  conformity?  Chiefly  because  they  possessed 
Christian  charity  and  patience,  which  it  has  been  said  is  the  exclusive 
possession  of  others.  Instead  of  being  so  "narrow”  and  exclusive  and  un¬ 
charitable  as  pictured,  they  have  been  just  the  opposite  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  denied  the  same  consideration  which  they 
revealed. 

Whom  should  they  discipline?  President  Stevenson,  a  man  with  no 
open  mark  on  his  character,  with  long  record  of  service  in  the  Church,  with 
engaging  personal  qualities,  simply  because  he  had  not  met  the  expectations 
of  those  who  elected  him?  We  do  not  believe  the  Church  would  have  “stood 
for”  that  at  any  time  previous  to  the  present.  It  would  be  a  last  resort. 

Then  Professor  Erdman.  He  has  been  a  storm  center  and  been  the  victim 
at  times.  But  should  the  Directors  turn  upon  a  man  of  so  many  gracious 
qualities,  of  pure  life,  long  service,  popular  abilities  of  the  better  sort, 
should  the  Directors  discipline  and  cast  out  Dr.  Erdman  even  though  he 
may  now  wish  to  cast  some  of  them  out?  To  state  the  question  is  to  answer 
it  in  the  negative.  You  could  not  muster  two  votes  in  the  present  Board 
of  Directors  to  do  that  unwise,  uncharitable  thing. 
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Well,  Dr.  Macken,  discipline  Dr.  Machen.  There  will  quite  a  cheer 
go  up  for  that,  but  it  would  come  from  illiberals  claiming  to  be  liberals, 
“nothing  can  be  more  illiberal  than  liberalism’’  (Moderator  Speer).  Dr. 
Machen  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  scholar  not  excelled  if  equalled  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Christianity.  Dr.  Machen  has  taken  his  ecclesiastical  vows  very  seri¬ 
ously  and  is  most  loyal  thereto.  Dr.  Machen’s  private  life  is  above  all  re¬ 
proach.  Dr.  Machen  is  a  very  popular  and  a  most  fruitful  teacher  in 
Princeton  Seminary  as  students  continually  testify.  Shall  the  Directors 
remove  him  because  forsooth,  he  is  outspoken  in  his  convictions,  said  some 
things  which  many  regret,  because  he  knows  so  little  of  the  modern  spirit 
of  “playing  safe”  and  sacrificing  his  real  principles  for  temporary  victory? 
The  Presbyterian  Church  would  have  reason  to  cast  out  the  Directors  if 
they  did  that.  So  we  might  go  down  the  list.  Not  a  dozen  men,  except  ex¬ 
tremists  right  or  left,  in  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church  would  have  disci¬ 
plined  anybody  if  they  were  in  a  small  meeting  of  thirty  where  individuals 
are  not  lost  in  the  crowd,  as  at  General  Assembly. 

Another  thing  doubtless  restrained  the  Directors  from  exercising  au¬ 
thority.  They  represented  the  General  Assembly.  The  repeated  cry  went 
up  in  the  General  Assembly  for  peace  in  the  Church.  Should  the  Directors 
create  more  tumult?  The  General  Assembly  holds  a  restraining  hand  on  the 
Directors.  Any  disciplining  would  go  to  the  Assembly  for  approval.  Any 
drastic  act  would  have  met  rebuke.  Now  it.  is  proposed  to  rebuke  the  Di¬ 
rectors  for  doing  nothing,  whereas  they  would  certainly  have  been  rebuked 
had  they  done  any  violent  thing.  What  is  that  phrase  “between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea"?  Another  reason  had  some  weight.  No  wise  man  wishes 
to  put  his  domestic  troubles  out  for  public  gaze  and  discussion.  Only  the 
weakling  runs  out  to  tell  everybody.  Had  there  been  no  running  on  the 
street  and  intrusion  by  solicitous  outsiders,  Princeton  affairs  would  have 
been  amicably  settled  within  the  institution  as  have  equally  troublesome 
matters  in  the  history  of  Princeton  and  other  seminaries.  A  leading  pro¬ 
fessor  in  another  seminary  told  the  writer  a  tale  of  discord  and  personal 
dislikes  in  his  seminary  which  matched  anything  at  Princeton  and  the 
world  was  none  the  wiser,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  all  concerned. 
Princeton  professors  are  all  men  of  ability,  strength  of  conviction,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  all  to  be  in  full  accord  on  every  detail  of 
policy  or  doctrine.  But  left  alone,  there  is  enough  Christian  spirit,  good 
sense  and  loyalty  to  the  Church  to  have  solved  every  problem,  had  patience 
been  given  time  to  do  her  perfect  work. 

The  Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary  have  directed  slowly  at  times 
when  the  way  was  not  clear,  but  steadily,  trying  to  avoid  the  rocks  in  the 
road.  They  have  been  absolutely  faithful  in  their  duty  to  conserve  the 
precious  interests  committed  to  their  care.  They  may  have  been  wrong 
at  times  but  show  us  a  company  of  men  who  have  made  no  mistakes.  They 
have  been  divided  at  times,  but  the  divisions  have  not  been  fixed,  but  rather 
flexible,  until  perhaps  the  last  two  years.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  find 
thirty  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  will  do  a  better  work  for  the 
Seminary,  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  Christ,  than  those  who  have  been 
using  time  and  effort  to  discharge  their  trust  in  a  faithful  manner.  Every 
important  question  has  met  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  discussion.  There  has 
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been  no  coercion.  No  cabal  has  ruled.  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders 
are  not  easy  tools  in  tbe  hands  of  bosses.  It  cannot  be  that  a  General 
Assembly  is  going  to  say  to  these  honored  and  honorable  men  ever  loyal  to 
the  Church,  “We  turn  you  out  as  unfaithful  stewards  because  you  did  not 
do  as  the  Trustees  (part  of  them,  with  the  President)  said.” 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


Majorities  and  Minorities 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  discussion  of  Princeton  matters  about  the 
majority  and  the  minority  of  the  Faculty,  Directors,  Trustees.  Presby¬ 
terians  in  general  will  scarcely  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  majorities  are 
infallible— or  that  minorities  are  always  light.  It  was  rather  amusing  to 
hear  one,  much  concerned  in  Princeton  Seminary,  vehemently  asserting 
that  the  majority  of  one  of  the  three  bodies,  voted  for  a  matter  and  there¬ 
fore  it  should  be  accepted  without  furthei  debate.  It  would  have  been 
unkind  to  remind  him  that  a  still  larger  per  cent  of  another  body  took 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  The  fact  is,  that  today  a  majority  of  Princeton 
Seminary  Faculty  usually  see  and  vote  alike  and  a  minority  likewise.  In 
the  Board  of  Directors  there  is  a  per  cent  who  usually  vote  on  the  same 
side  with  a  rather  compact  minority  who  protest  every  inch  of  the  way. 
In  the  Board  of  Trustees  there  is  the  same  majority  and  minority,  quite 
as  solid.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind: 

(1)  That  there  are  far  more  unanimous  than  divided  votes.  Time  and 
time  again  all  are  on  one  side.  There  are  few  in  the  two  bodies  that  vote 
simply  to  be  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  line  is  by  no  means  so  sharp 
as  that. 

(2)  That  some  are  more  enthusiastic  than  others  and  a  few  others  may 
follow  “their  side”  at  times  rather  reluctantly. 

(3)  That  no  one  is  keen  enough  to  predict  accurately  whether  “his 
side”  will  win  or  lose  on  a  divisive  motion. 

(4)  Time  and  again  there  has  been  some  consternation  because  some 
one  counted  on  to  be  for  or  against,  takes  an  unexpected  stand.  In  other 
words,  party  (use  the  word  for  convenience)  lines  are  very  lax. 

(5)  While  leaders,  so-called,  of  both  sides  may  consult  and  lay  some 
plans,  there  is  no  drive  for  votes.  There  is  discussion  outside  the  Board 
meetings.  Any  one  may  state  his  view  to  his  colleague,  but  there  is  no 
canvass  and  nearly  all  questions  are  settled  by  the  debate  on  the  floor,  and 
there  is  no  open  accusation  of  restraint  of  expression  of  opinion.  In  fact, 
scarcely  a  person  knows  what  is  to  happen  until  the  motion  is  put.  Of 
course  some  one  has  to  think  beforehand,  but  there  is  no  plan  to  coerce 
or  "put  across”  any  motion.  It  has  been  charged  that  Dr.  Machen’s  election 
was  forced  through.  That  is  incorrect.  Only  a  half-dozen  knew  certainly 
that  Dr.  Macartney  had  declined  the  election  as  Professor  of  Apologetics. 
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The  need  of  a  permanent  professor  was  very  pressing.  Someone  suggested 
Dr.  Machen  in  a  private  conversation.  His  name  was  presented  by  a 
Director.  There  was  another  nominee  presented  but  the  first  ballot  re¬ 
vealed  nineteen  votes  for  Machen  with  seven,  perhaps  eight,  against.  The 
minority  of  Trustees  and  Directors  have  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
each  Trustee  and  Director  votes  according  to  his  light.  No  motion  has  been 
lost  or  won  without  vigorous  and  able  presentation  of  both  sides  in  case  all 
were  not  agreed.  We  believe  no  body  of  men  ever  acted  with  higher  or 
more  disinterested  purpose  than  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  respective 
Boards,  all  imagination  and  assertion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Presbyterians  have  been  taught  to  accept  the  decision  of  a  majority  even 
though  convinced  it  is  wrong,  until  it  may  be  legitimately  reversed  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  Only  a  few  excessive  enthusiasts  and  wild-eyed  fighters 
threaten  revolt  if  defeated.  That  has  not  been  done  openly,  in  Princeton 
Seminary.  On  the  other  hand  the  majority,  especially  of  the  Directors,  have 
tried  to  soften  to  the  utmost  any  pain  of  defeat.  But  majorities  must  rule 
or  chaos  ensues.  That  man  lacks  loyalty  and  sportsmanship  who  thinks 
he  is  called  upon  to  rebel  and  smash  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a 
member  every  time  he  finds  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  do  not  agree  with 
him.  Sometimes  a  defeat  hurts,  as  the  writer  knows  from  many  experi¬ 
ences,  but  the  thing  to  do  is  await  further  light. 

In  the  main,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  majority  of  Faculty  and  Di¬ 
rectors  just  at  present  lean  one  way  and  a  majority  of  Trustees  lean  the 
other.  Some  men  are  strong  in  their  feeling  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
only  a  few  are  hide-bound  on  either  side.  The  appeal  to  the  Assembly  did 
more  to  tighten  the  lines  than  any  vote  ever  taken  in  either  Board.  Honesty 
will  declare  that  feeling  has  been  shown  by  the  minority  as  much  or  more 
than  by  the  majority,  but  that  is  perhaps  quite  natural. 

It  is  wrong  and  incorrect  to  conclude  that  Princeton  Seminary  is 
divided  into  two  armed  camps.  There  are  those  who  are  enthusiastic  for 
this  man  or  measure  and  others  quite  as  strong  the  other  way,  but  a 
majority  are  not  irrevocably  committed,  but  try  to  retain  wisdom  and 
poise  regardless  of  men  or  measures.  They  follow  right  as  God  gives  them 
to  see  the  right  and  cherish  love  for  the  brethren.  Most  would  rejoice  to 
see  Drs.  Erdman  and  Machen  get  together  and  pray  themselves  into  amity 
and  would  be  glad  if  the  President  would  be  President  of  the  whole  Sem¬ 
inary.  That  would  be  a  long  step  toward  his  desire  to  make  Princeton 
a  seminary  of  the  whole  Church. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


Liberal  and  Conservative 


Princeton  Seminary  has  ever  been  representative  of  the  conservative 
side  of  theological  thinking.  No  one  will  question  that.  Of  all  the  vent- 


inaries  it  has  had  the  least  infusion  of  Modernistic  teaching.  It  has  been  a 
citadel  which  liberals  have  assaulted.  When  it  seemed  to  them  that  there 
was  an  opening,  a  cracking  of  the  old  structure,  liberals  rushed  toward  it 
hoping,  we  may  assume,  that  the  crack  would  grow  wider  and  the  historic 
Princeton  would  change  its  attitude.  We  do  not  blame  liberals  for  that. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  beliefs  of  Drs.  Stevenson  and  Erdman  to  warrant 
it,  but  the  fact  was  and  is  that  liberal  pressure  gave  the  rending  of  Princeton 
great  assistance.  It  is  hoped  by  many  that  the  old  fort  which  has  done 
so  much  to  keep  the  Church  to  the  standards  would  fall  into  a  control  which 
would  modernize  the  institution  and,  if  the  tendency  kept  up,  put  it  in  a 
class  with  Andover,  Union,  and  others  that  have  completely  changed  in 
the  course  of  years.  We  do  not  recall  an  instance  in  which  liberal  men 
formed  a  liberal  institution  ab  initio.  The  method  has  been  to  gradually 
"progress”  until  the  institution  is  wholly  liberal  or  fades  out  entirely. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  whole,  especially  the  elders  and  laity, 
stand  pretty  solidly  for  our  standards.  Three  things  have  caused  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  give  at  times  what  public  prints  call  a  liberal  victory. 
(1)  Adroit  management  by  which  the  real  issue  was  not  very  clear.  (2)  A 
display  on  the  part  of  conservatives  of  what  has  been  called  "intolerance.” 
(3)  A  tremendous  fear  lest  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  should  revolt. 
These  three  have  enabled  the  liberals  or  semi-liberals  and  their  sympa¬ 
thizers  to  control  a  large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery,  to  gain  a 
“committee  of  fifteen,”  and  to  promote  the  agitation  concerning  Princeton. 

It  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  Princeton  Seminary  has  represented 
a  large  part  of  the  Church,  the  “rank  and  file”  of  people  who  give,  serve 
and  live  in  nearness  to  the  Bible  teaching. 

It  does  seem  just  and  fair  that  this  great  conservative  element  should 
continue  to  have  this  seminary  which  sends  out  men  trained  along  the  lines 
of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms  and  other  standards.  In  spite  of  all 
that  President  Stevenson  and  those  with  him  can  do,  if  reorganization  comes, 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  Princeton  will  cease  to  be  Princeton,  but  will  be¬ 
come  something  else.  We  point  out  that  Princeton  represents  a  very  general 
type  of  thought  and  should  be  permitted  to  do  business  in  the  old  way  at 
the  old  stand. 

This  idea  has  held  the  majority  of  Faculty  and  Directors,  and  many 
Alumni  together.  Individuals  may  have  stressed  it  rather  strenuously,  but 
for  most  of  those  who  make  up  these  majorities  and  the  strong  minority  of 
Trustees,  the  idea  is  not  to  destroy  other  seminaries  but  to  avoid  being 
destroyed.  It  has  been  defensive  rather  than  aggressive  effort.  Auburn 
brings  forth  after  its  kind;  McCormick  after  its  kind;  Western  after  its 
kind,  and  Princeton  should  be  allowed  to  bring  forth  after  its  kind.  Each 
kind  has  its  uses  and  no  one  will  deny  the  valuable  work  of  each.  Is  it  not 
fair  to  say  that  Princeton’s  contribution  has  been  of  great  value  also? 
Will  the  Church  not  lose  much  if  Princeton  shifts? 

But  President  Stevenson  has  denied  the  intention  to  become  “inclusive.” 
He  is  doubtless  perfectly  honest  in  this,  but  once  he  gains  his  present  desire 
to  be  rid  of  Directors  who  displease  him  he  will  be  as  helpless  as  the 
residents  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  when  the  levee  breaks.  Men  are  sup¬ 
porting  his  measures  who  do  not  intend  to  stop  where  he  would  stop  and 
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he  will  either  be  overwhelmed  or  have  another  desperate  war  on  his  hands. 
Dr.  Erdman  made  statements  in  the  Assembly  of  1824  and  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Presbytery  a  few  months  later  that  were  as  definite  and  orthodox 
as  any  could  ask  for,  but  when  Dr.  Erdman  finds  men  he  now  favors  in 
full  control,  he  will  find  that  they  will  push  him  into  a  place  quite  out  of 
accord  with  his  honest  avowals.  He  will  think  this  is  not  so,  but  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  so. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  said.  The  proponents  of  the  new  Princeton 
order  say  they  wish  to  avoid  being  a  little,  tight,  "Wee  Free”  rump  of 
the  conservatism  of  the  Church.  Very  good.  The  majority  of  Princeton 
lovers  will  agree  perfectly  with  that.  The  majority  of  the  Directors  are 
as  anxious  and  as  able  to  avoid  becoming  too  narrow  as  are  the  men  whom 
their  opponents  wish  to  put  in  control  of  Princeton  Seminary.  In  addition, 
that  majority  will  not  allow  the  Seminary  to  go  beyond  a  wise  con¬ 
servatism. 

Let  the  Church  be  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  theological  aspect  to  this 
contention.  There  are  those  who  want  to  rid  the  Seminary  of  conservatism. 
We  question  not  their  motives,  but  we  do  say  that  in  so  doing  they  will 
take  away  from  a  large  per  cent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  a  seminary 
that  fully  and  fairly  represents  them. 

Once  allow  the  present  attempt  to  re-organize  the  Seminary  gain  success 
and  the  movement  will  go  much  farther  than  any  one  today  will  admit 
as  possible  or  desirable.  A  study  of  other  theological  seminaries  in  former 
days  will  prove  conclusively  that  no  one  is  wise  enough  to  know  whereto 
this  matter  will  lead,  nor  will  the  present  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
change  be  able  to  check  it.  If  the  Church  wants  to  do  away  with  Prince¬ 
ton  as  it  has  been,  one  must  bow  to  its  mandate,  but  eyes  should  be  open 
to  the  fact  that  once  started  the  change  will  be  far  more  radical  than  is 
now  anticipated.  Too  much  energy  has  been  created  to  expect  re-organizers 
to  stop  when  they  expect  to.  Victory  has  a  way  of  carrying  the  victorious 
leaders  far  beyond  the  first  goal.  Enthusiasm  upsets  wisdom.  Desires  grow 
with  attainment.  Only  a  rare  soul  like  Abraham  Lincoln  can  adhere  to 
the  first  metes  and  bounds.  Victorious  over  the  secession  movement  he 
tried  to  stem  the  tide  and  keep  within  limits.  How  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  no  one  knows.  He,  the  best  friend  of  the  South,  was  stricken  at 
the  critical  moment.  After  that,  the  onrush  and  a  reconstruction  of  which 
no  one  today  is  proud. 

In  the  Presbyterian  struggle  c£  the  nineties  who,  even  of  the  adherents 
of  Union  Seminary,  anticipated  that  such  great  changes  would  occur?  In 
all  soberness  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  to  do  as  is  proposed  to  Princeton 
Seminary  will  let  loose  forces  which  will  carry  the  Seminary  far  beyond 
that  which  Dr.  Stevenson  expects.  We  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  he  is 
conscious  o?  it,  but  no  one  can  sweep  back  the  forces  he  has  let  loose  if 
the  Assembly  of  1828  sanctions  the  movement. 
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PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


As  Is 

To  many  it  was  amazing  to  find  more  students  crowding  Princeton  last 
fall  than  for  a  long  time.  There  are,  we  believe,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  enrolled,  which  is  large  for  a  school  to  train  ministers.  There  are 
those  who  say  it  is  because  reorganization  is  impending.  Others  say  it  is 
because  Dr.  Machen  and  the  present  professors  are  to  teach.  People  will 
take  one  view  or  the  other,  according  to  predilections  and  with  no  surer 
basis  of  opinion.  No  one  knows  why  they  are  there.  The  prestige  of 
Princeton  in  the  past  has  doubtless  counted  much,  notwithstanding  the 
present  unpleasant  clamor.  Some  were  probably  kept  away  by  the  con¬ 
troversy.  Ministers  have  said  publicly,  “No  one  should  go  to  Princeton 
now.”  In  spite  of  all,  they  are  there.  They  will  hear  little  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  As  was  said  in  the  last  Assembly,  "Drs.  Erdman  and  Machen 
do  not  spend  all  their  time  on  the  campus  throwing  stones  at  each  other  " 
Each  is  doing  his  work  in  his  department  according  to  his  ability. 

It  may  be  said  with  fair  degree  of  assurance  that  had  Dr.  Machen  or 
Dr.  Erdman  been  cast  out  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  students 
The  Seminary  needs  Dr.  Machen  very  much.  He  is  a  most  effective  teacher, 
he  is  a  master  scholar,  he  is  close  to  the  students,  he  is  delightful  person¬ 
ally.  The  Seminary  needs  Dr.  Erdman  very  much.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
high  degree,  of  long,  rich  experience  as  pastor  and  professor,  a  man  holding 
an  influence  in  the  church  surpassed  by  few. 

But  the  Assembly  action  has  weakened'  the  teaching  force.  Students 
are  there  but  the  professors’  seats  are  not  filled  as  they  should  be.  Three 
or  four  professors  are  suffering  impairment  of  health.  Two  have  been  for¬ 
mally  retired  and  their  places  have  been  filled  by  make-shift  arrangements. 
Two  are  suspended  in  the  air  by  Assembly’s  unwillingness  to  meet  the 
issue.  Out  of  a  small  faculty  that  is  serious  depletion.  The  Directors  are 
not  to  blame  for  this  paucity  of  teaching  force.  We  will  not  assess  blame, 
but  the  situation  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

As  intimated  before,  Drs.  Stevenson  and  Erdman  were  not  pleased  with 
elections  to  professorships.  As  individuals  they  had  a  right  to  and  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  control  their  opinions.  As  professors  it  is  a  question  as 
to  how  far  they  should  bestir  themselves  to  block  elections  made  after  due 
time  and  careful  study  by  the  governing  body.  In  business  such  tactics 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  all.  Maybe  it  is  different  in  seminaries. 

If  Dr.  Stevenson,  member  of  each  committee  to  nominate  a  professor, 
had  gone  actively  at  work,  diligently  hunted  for  a  suitable  man,  presented 
his  name  with  his  reasons  there  is  little  doubt  but  Ms  man  would  have  been 
chosen  and  all  this  rumpus  avoided.  Had  Dr.  Erdman  gone  vigorously  at 
work,  had  another  professor  done  the  same,  we  doubt  if  he  would  have 
failed.  But  none  did  so,  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge.  Not  very  long 
ago  there  was  a  vacancy  in  another  seminary.  The  President  was  busy 
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at  once.  He  sought  advice  from  men  capable  of  giving  it,  he  visited 
many  places,  went  like  a  committee  to  select  a  pastor,  to  several  churches. 
He  had  good  prospects  visit  his  seminary  and  make  addresses  and  by  the 
time  the  Board  was  ready  to  act  he  was  ready  to  show  them  how  to  act 
wisely.  No  force,  no  argument,  just  a  setting  forth  of  knowledge  gathered, 
and  his  views  were  accepted  and  the  man  he  thought  best  fitted  was  chosen. 
People  connected  with  Princeton  are  not  aware  that  the  President  took 
such  steps.  Twice  the  President  was  asked  in  private  conversation  if  he 
had  a  person  to  suggest  for  a  vacant  professorship.  He  did  speak  of  one 
as  a  possibility  but  with  no  full  intelligent  statement  as  to  his  qualifications. 
This  was  a  serious  omission  on  the  part  of  the  President.  He  opposed  the 
men  suggested  but  presented  no  alternative  men  to  be  seriously  considered. 
The  President’s  opposition  caused  the  Assembly  to  withhold  confirmation, 
so  there  are  today  important  professorships  vacant.  This  is  a  very  serious 
situation.  In  addition  there  is  one  new  professorship  which  is  to  be  filled. 
The  President  may  say  that  the  Directors  would  not  co-operate  with  him. 
The  Directors  could  reply  truthfully  that  the  President  would  neither  guide 
them  nor  co-operate  with  them. 

Princeton  needs  new  professors.  To  find  men  fitted  in  scholarship,  per¬ 
sonality,  orthodoxy  to  fill  the  chairs  is  not  easy.  One  man  could  give  his 
whole  time  for  months  profitably  to  the  institution,  in  scouting  for  the 
right  ones.  If,  as  is  asserted,  selections  have  been  made  from  too  small  a 
circle,  it  may  be  answered  that  no  one  else  has  been  presented  by  those 
who  make  the  assertion.  When  Dr.  Macartney  was  nominated  his  oppo¬ 
nents  presented  another  name  as  was  their  full  right.  The  man  was  an 
orthodox  scholar,  but  was  of  an  age  which  precluded  assuming  so  great  a 
change  in  position.  His  name  was  not  presented  seriously. 

There  may  be  some  just  criticism  of  the  fact  that  committees  (Dr.  Ste¬ 
venson  being  a  member  of  each)  appointed  to  nominate  men  for  other 
chairs  have  been  somewhat  languid  in  their  search,  but  with  the  fate  of 
Dr.  Machen  and  Dr.  Allis  there  is  some  excuse  for  hesitation  about  asking 
any  man  to  be  subjected  to  such  treatment.  The  trouble  has  been  due  to 
a  lack  of  co-operation  and  leadership  and  to  personal  suspicion.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  President  so  long  as  he  is  President  should  take  the  lead  in  finding 
proper  men.  We  believe  the  Directors  should  give  very  great  consideration 
to  suggestions  from  the  President  or  any  professor,  for  they  know  better 
than  most  the  available  men  for  the  departments  requiring  high  scholarship. 
We  believe  the  majority  of  the  Directors  were  and  are  ready  so  to  do. 
However,  the  choice  of  professors  belongs  not  to  the  Faculty  but  to  the 
Directors  and  having  chosen  it  would  be  better  for  professors  to  acquiesce 
quietly.  To  rebel  and  appeal  would  seem  quite  outside  of  the  proprieties. 
We  do  not  recall  similar  action  in  Church  or  State. 
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PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


Intolerance  and  Indifferentism 

You  must  have  heard  or  read  those  words  if  you  have  had  any  interest- 
in  the  Princeton  controversy.  The  writer  has  heard  his  friends  use  them. 
The  popular  mind  today,  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  is  against  intolerance. 
Any  political  or  religious  speaker  can  get  a  round  of  applause  by  denounc¬ 
ing  it.  A  friend  wrote,  “The  church  is  intolerant  of  intolerance.”  Not  so 
much  is  said  against  “indifferentism."  To  some  minds  both  words  are  out 
of  place  in  this  matter.  Will  some  one  please  mark  the  exact  line  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins?  Is  there  an  intolerant  person  who  is  not 
guilty  of  indifferentism  at  some  point?  Did  you  ever  see  an  indifferent 
person  who  was  not  intolerant  at  some  point?  I  think  a  person  intolerant 
who  rejects  my  view  or  my  person.  I  think  a  person  indifferent  who  fails 
to  agree  with  something  that  enlists  my  soul,  mind  and  heart.  The  words 
are  too  vague  and  uncertain  for  use  in  this  matter.  Dr.  Machen  is  called 
intolerant,  but  we  read  in  his  book  that  he  welcomes  Dr.  McGiffert’s  “bril¬ 
liant  and  thought-provoking  book.”  Dr.  Erdman  has  been  accused  of  in¬ 
differentism,  but  we  read  in  his  book,  “We  live  in  days  of  religious  fads  and 
fallacies,  of  perversions  of  Christianity,  of  prevalent  systems  of  corrupt 
belief.”  We  conclude  therefore  that  Dr.  Machen  has  a  streak  of  tolerance 
and  that  Dr.  Erdman  is  not  wholly  indifferent.  So  we  might  go  on  concern¬ 
ing  the  conspicuous  men  for  and  against  the  present  control  of  Princeton 
Seminary.  Let  not  him  that  likes  strong  meat  despise  him  that  drinks 
milk  or  eats  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  prefers  the  latter  cast  out  him  that 
prefers  the  former. 

The  fact  is  that  this  matter  does  not  hinge  on  intolerance  or  indif¬ 
ferentism  at  all.  Men  may  differ  in  the  place  where  they  draw  the  line,  but 
there  are  no  intolerant  men  in  Princeton  according  to  our  vows,  standards 
and  interpretations  by  the  General  Assembly.  There  are  no  indifferent  men 
in  Princeton,  as  many  utterances  and  writings  clearly  prove.  The  words  are 
used  by  one  side  to  prove  the  other  side  wrong.  The  writer  admits  that 
he  is  a  strict  constructionist  but  he  cannot  affirm  that  those  who  interpret 
more  loosely  are  indifferentists.  We  believe  that  to  strike  a  blow  at  a 
strict  constructionist  even  though  he  be  rather  strenuous  at  times  would  be 
a  disaster  that  would  take  generations  to  repair.  Today  wise  men  see  no 
peril  from  loyalty  but  they  do  see  a  possible  danger  in  laxness. 

Intolerance  and  indifferentism  are  general  terms  of  vague  meaning, 
being  used  as  means  to  defeat  people  who  are  not  pleasing  to  him  who  uses 
them.  No  doubt  the  user  thinks  he  is  right  in  their  use,  but  he  is  not  wise 
in  the  matter. 

To  cast  out  the  majority  of  Princeton  because  of  so-called  intolerance 
would  be  intolerance  raised  to  the  nth  power.  To  declare  that  others  are 
indifferent  because  they  are  led  at  this  juncture  to  make  popular  appeal 
for  a -  particular  purpose  would  not  be  very  creditable  either. 
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Let  those  two  words  cease  to  be  used  in  an  accusing  way.  They  do  not 
belong  in  this  controversy.  They  are  proper  in  some  places  but  not  here. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY 

Refcst  op  Five 

Five  honorable  ministers  and  elders  took  Princeton  matters  in  hand  by 
order  of  the  Assembly  of  1926. 

They  doubtless  intended  to  do  as  ordered  and  make  "sympathetic 
study"  and  "co-operate  responsively  with  Seminary  leaders."  It  was  not 
stated  with  whom  or  what  they  were  to  be  sympathetic  nor  were  the 
"leaders"  specified.  They  made  their  own  decisions  in  those  matters. 

It  was  too  bad  that  the  committee  could  not  literally  and  strictly  obey 
Rule  29  (G.  A.  Min.  1927,  P.  362)  for  it  gave  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
them.  The  two  learned  lawyers  on  the  committee  must  have  known  that  in 
civil  courts  such  disregard  of  the  letter  of  the  rules  would  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous.  In  matters  of  the  church  much  heat  is  avoided  by  being  equally 
meticulous.  Their  delay  in  getting  out  their  long  report  did  not  aid  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  nor  calm  discordant  elements. 

They  heard  everybody.  They  heard  so  much  that  they  could  not  take 
it  all  in.  Nobody  could.  It  takes  a  very  interested  and  careful  student 
to  take  in  all  their  report 

It  became  quite  evident  that  the  committee  were  sympathetic  with  the 
minority  group.  One  who  knows  the  whole  matter  can  find  many  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  for  asserting  that  their  study  was  not  well  balanced,  or  at 
least  their  record  of  their  investigation  did  not  present  a  complete  picture 
even  when  the  appended  documents  are  included.  One  is  not  charging 
wilfulness  in  so  saying.  It  was  the  Stevenson-Erdman  party  that  brought 
them  into  being;  there  were  and  are  personal  connections  that  unconsciously 
influence;  in  a  three-day  hearing  no  human  being  on  earth  could  hear  125 
alumni  restrained  by  no  rules;  20  or  more  Directors;  10  Professors;  21 
Trustees,  upon  matters  running  back  many  years,  and  get  at  the  right  and 
wrong  of  it  with  absolute  certainty.  Had  they  heard  one  representative 
of  each  group,  they  would  have  furnished  themselves  with  far  better  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  to  frame  a  report. 

But  the  report  is  the  important  thing.  Y/e  make  bold  with  all  respect 
to  say: 

(1)  Minor,  incidental  matters  were  given  too  much  attention. 

(2)  In  making  a  case  against  the  Directors  they  went  back  30  years 
when  only  three  of  the  present  Board  were  Directors. 

(3)  They  fail  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Trustees  were  the  ones 
to  secure  a  change  in  charter  that  the  funds  of  the  Seminary  should  be 
safeguarded  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  XL  S.  A. 

(4)  They  stated  that  Directors  and  Trustees  are  divided  into  majority 
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and  minority  groups  without  intimating  that  the  lines  are  not  fixed  and  in 
a  multitude  o£  matters  they  vote  alike  and  there  is  little  or  no  personal 
animosity. 

(5)  They  propose  to  cure  this  division  that  runs  through  these  bodies 
by  uniting  two  into  one  in  accordance  with  a  view  long  held  by  the  chair¬ 
man.  If  the  division  were  between  Directors  and  Trustees,  we  could  see 
the  force,  but  between  Trustee  and  Trustee,  between  Director  and  Director 
we  fail  to  see  how  destroying  one  of  the  boards  will  help  any. 

(6)  They  intimate  very  plainly  that  the  President  is  in  a  bad  case 
without  noting  that  his  predecessor  in  exactly  the  same  position  got  on 
exceedingly  well. 

(7)  They  pave  the  way  to  cast  out  as  incompetents  thirty  honorable 
men.  Indeed,  the  disapproval  .of  the  Directors  is  a  notable  feature  of  the 
document. 

(8)  They  continue  to  suspend  Dr.  Machen  contrary  to  the  explicit  word¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly  law,  that  not  to  veto  is  to  confirm.  That  part  is  the 
most  discreditable  to  the  whole  Church.  Veto,  if  that  be  the  will  of  the 
Assembly,  but  do  not  violate  a  plain  statement  of  our  law  by  such  evasive 
methods. 

(9)  They  came  to  establish  peace  and  have  not  done  so. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Thompson  is  reported  to  have  said  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  of  eleven  were  not  bound  to  report  one  board  in  1928,  but  it  is  said 
they  are  not  acting  on  the  assumption  that  they  can  do  aught  else.  We 
await  their  report  with  respectful  interest. 

We  close  with  the  committee’s  own  valuation  of  Princeton  and  wonder 
why  they  are  so  bent  on  wrecking  it. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


Tee  Afteemate 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  wise  and  worthy  citizens  of  this  republic.  It  has  been  and  is 
the  great  conservative  force  that  has  held  us  as  a  nation  and  overcome  the 
evils  of  petulant  executives  and  too  hasty  and  radical  legislative  bodies. 
That  court  has  not.  always  been  so  esteemed.  It  has  made  some  mistakes, 
as  human  beings  are  sure  to  do.  It  has  been  at  times  severely  attacked 
when  it  was  right  and  popular  opinion  was  wrong.  So  recently  as  1923 
there  was  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  reduce  its  powers 
and  change  its  character. 

Princeton  has  been  like  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  respect.  It  has  been 
the  bulwark  of  conservatism  and  had  it  not  functioned  in  the  manner  it 
has  during  the  century  and  more  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  have  been 
far  less  coherent  and  far  more  radical  than  it  is.  The  church  owes  a  debt 
to  Princeton.  Just  now  it  is  suffering  a  more  vehement  attack  than 
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ever  before  in  its  history.  Church  and  State  will  feel  the  effect  if  it 
is  overthrown.  We  cannot  say  Princeton  has  always  been  right  but  we 
do  say  with  confidence,  it  has  been  as  nearly  right  year  in  and  year  out 
as  any  institution,  agency  or  influence  bearing  Presbyterian  name  and 
lineage.  Suppose  the  forces  seeking  change  win  their  victory.  It  will  mean 
a  complete  break  with  the  past.  It  cannot  be  avoided. 

(1)  Princeton  as  has  been  will  be  no  more  and  the  influences  going  out 
will  be  different.  Better,  you  say.  Maybe,  but  one  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  it.  Granting  Princeton  has  been  too  conservative,  it  may  be  answered 
that  some  seminaries  have  been  and  are  too  liberal.  In  these  days  of  wild 
and  radical  revolt  against  "Puritanism,”  against  loyalty  to  creed  and  law, 
against  the  great  principles  which  built  us  up,  it  is  especially  important 
that  there  be  Presbyterian  institutions  that  shall  hold  fast  that  which  we 
professedly  believe  and  which  we  know  will  resist  the  iconoclasm  that 
is  tearing  down  so  many  valuable  treasures.  One  may  be  rather  pessimistic 
about  the  future  if  tried  men  of  experience  are  cast  out  on  this  issue. 

(2)  The  proposed  changes  will  bring  no  peace.  Only  a  novice  can 
imagine  that  to  change  the  form  of  an  institution  like  Princeton  will  elim¬ 
inate  all  friction.  Let  the  minority  pick  their  own  form  of  control  and 
choose  their  own  men  to  sit  in  authority  and  outbreaks  will  be  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  now.  As  it  is,  the  contenders  do  not  agree  perfectly  among  them¬ 
selves.  Differences  lie  underneath  and  are  very  real.  No  sooner  will  the  new 
authorities  be  settled  than  we  will  have  more  contention.  The  men  who 
fully  expect  to  control  have  deficiencies,  ambitions,  faults  of  manner  as  do 
people  whom  they  expect  to  supplant.  To  say  all  will  be  peace  and  harmony 
when  President  Stevenson  sits  with  his  own  chosen  ones  about  him  is  to 
speak  without  understanding. 

(3)  Ministers — pastors,  will  be  relegated  to  the  rear.  Note  the  out¬ 
spoken  opponents  of  the  majority  Directors,  twelve  laymen  (meaning  elders) 
are  joining  with  seven  ministers  to  get  control  of  Princeton.  Is  this  wise? 
These  nineteen  fully  expect  to  sit  on  the  new  board  and  will  be  amazed  .if 
they  are  not  chosen  and  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  predict  that  the  pastor  who 
knows  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side  as  well  as  or  better  than  his  ruling 
elder  will  find  himself  having  far  less  to  say  about  ministerial  education. 
Auburn  has  one  Board  of  Control.  On  that  Board  today  are  ten  ministers 
and  fourteen  who  are  not;  McCormick  Seminary  has  19  ministers  to  22  who 
are  not;  San  Francisco  with  30  members  has  14  ministers,  a  minority; 
Dubuque  has  one  more  minister  than  others;  Lincoln  has  at  present  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  ministers,  but  the  last  two  elected  are  not  ministers;  Lane  Sem¬ 
inary  is  a  conspicuous  exception. 

At  Princeton  ministers  will  be  pushed  out  as  fast  as  can  be  done  cour¬ 
teously.  Can  the  Church  afford  to  discredit  its  preaching  elders  in  this 
way?  The  Board  of  National  Missions  has  only  IS  ministers  out  of  47 
members;  Foreign  Missions,  39  members,  13  ministers;  Christian  Education, 
40  members,  14  ministers,  only  8  of  whom  are  pastors.  Even  the  Board  of 
Pensions  allows  only  6  ministers  in  a  membership  of  14.  What  is  the 
matter?  Are  ministers  so  untrustworthy?  Are  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,' 
merchants  who  command  money  and  social  prestige  to  rule  everything  in 
our  Church?  Are  a  few  in  large  cities  to  have  full  control? 


Somehow  we  think  this  will  not  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  and  elders,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  7,000  village  and 
country  churches,  out  of  our  10,000  churches. 

(4)  What  as  to  professors?  Adopting  the  proposed  changes  will  be 
direct  rebuke  to  most  Princeton  professors.  There  are  vacancies  to  be 
filled.  The  new  board  may  not  seek  the  kind  that  have  made  Princeton 
great.  The  election  of  professors  is  the  rock  on  which  the  split  came. 
Scholarship  and  orthodoxy  will  not  count  as  much  as  formerly. 

(5)  The  students  will  be  greatly  affected  if  the  change  is  wrought. 
Princeton  has  always  had  a  fair  proportion  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in 
its  halls.  They  have  come  very  largely  from  humble  homes  and  gone  out 
with  solid  foundation  for  great  work.  The  students  will  show  the  effect 
of  this  change. 

(6)  The  whole  Church  will  feel  it.  Men  who  have  honestly  believed  in 
Presbyterian  faith,  law,  order,  and  clung  thereto  against  many  unpleasant 
suggestions  as  to  their  ignorance  and  humble  station,  will  feel  a  real  dis¬ 
couragement.  The  great  mass  of  members  will  wonder  why  the  things 
they  have  believed  from  childhood  are  so  frowned  upon. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY 


Finale 

Probably  no  person  who  has  sincere  convictions  and  strong  affections 
can  be  wholly  unbiased  in  a  matter  of  controversy.  If  the  leaders  of 
either  side  in  Princeton  matters  make  such  a  claim  they  claim  too  much. 
The  writer  does  not  make  such  a  claim,  but  he  is  not  a  leader  and  has 
tried  to  see  it  fairly  and  see  it  whole.  Having  great  love  and  admiration  for 
the  Seminary  and  the  men  involved  in  this  deplorable  situation  he  could 
scarcely  choose  between  individuals.  Holding  to  our  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards  without  reservation,  he  wants  Princeton  to  be  continued  in  its  historic 
attitude.  He  has  stated  facts  as  he  believes  the  truth  warrants;  he  does 
not  impeach  the  integrity,  nor  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one.  All  are 
Christian  men  but  no  Christian  is  of  necessity  infallible. 

Every  one  wants  the  Princeton  matter  settled.  In  our  opinion  it  will 
not  be  settled  by  discrediting  good,  honorable  men  who  did  not  start  the 
trouble.  That'  would  be  a  drastic  use  of  power.  It  will  not  be  settled  by 
making  one  Board  of  Control,  for  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  beneath  the 
form  of  organization.  It  will  not  be  settled  by  casting  out  Dr.  Machen,  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Church,  many  men  who  do  not  agree  with  all  he 
has  said  and  written,  will  resent  that  deeply  and  vehemently.  A  confessed 
‘‘liberar’  of  conspicuous  standing  declared  that  such  an  act  would  violate 
all  that  the  liberals  stand  for.  The  only  possible  charge  against  Dr.  Machen 
is  that  he  adheres  too  strictly  to  the  vows  we  have  all  taken  before  God 
and  men,  has  not  been  willing  to  be  bossed  and  has  said  some  things 


which  had  been  better  unsaid.  These  do  not  constitute  a  just  cause  to 
disgrace  a  great  scholar,  defender  of  the  faith. 

It  will  not  calm  Princeton  to  so  vote  as  to  give  what  the  newspapers 
will  call  a  liberal  victory.  Just  now  in  church  and  state  there  is  great 
need  to  hold  fast  to  the  foundations,  for  a  tremendous  force  is  trying  to 
tear  them  out.  It  will  not  help  Princeton  or  the  Church  to  castigate  Dr. 
Erdman,  indeed  few  wish  to.  He  is  not  the  sort  to#  claim  to  have  been 
perfect  in  all  his  ways,  nor  free  from  strong  feeling,  but  he  is  too  gracious 
to  cause  anyone  to  wish  to  humiliate  him.  Knowing  him  a  long  time,  the 
writer  has  been  surprised  that  he  has  taken  sides  so  vehemently.  It  is  not 
at  all  like  him.  The  only  thing  in  our  opinion,  uttered  for  what  it  is  worth, 
is  to  modify  organization  only  by  defining  duties  more  clearly,  and  safe¬ 
guarding  the  property  for  the  Church;  confirm  the  professors-elect;  give  some 
words  of  admonition  to  those  who  began  the  discord  and  discharge  the 
committee. 

If  any  other  course  is  taken  there  is  the  strong  probability  of  suits  in 
civil  courts;  good  men  will  be  treated  unfairly  and  unjustly;  a  breach  will 
be  made  in  the  Church  that  will  last  a  generation  and  do  harm.  Adopting 
that  course,  no  one  will  be  humiliated;  all  sides  will  walk  carefully;  the 
Church  will  have  a  strong  bulwark  to  protect  it,  and  we  believe  Christ 
will  rejoice  to  see  us  all  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace. 


OF  HERESY  CHARGE 
AGAINST  FOSDICK 


Presbyterian  Assembly  Like¬ 
ly  to  Refer  It  to  Special 
Commission. 


(  _ _ 

INDIAN  A^eteis,  May  17  (Asso¬ 
ciated  Press).— Without  referring  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  overtures  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Presbytery  on  the  alleged  her¬ 
etical  doctrines  espoused  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York,  by  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  a  Baptist  divine,  Dr.  Calvin  C.- 
Hays/  retiring  moderator,  devoted 
considerable  time  to  a  denial  that 
“ra  ionalism  and  unbelief  are  wide- 
spr  ad  among  us  and  are  even  creep¬ 
ing  into  many  of  our  pulpits"  in  his 
ser  non  to  the  1 35th*Presbyterian  Gen- 
ei£  Assembly  to-day. 

Those  of  us,"  he  said,  "who  have 
be  n  much  over  the  church  last  year, 
he  ve  found  no  evidence  of  this  what- 
ev  ii\  but  only  deep  regret  everywhere 
es  pressed  that  such  sweeping  asser- 
tic  ns  should  be  made.  *  *  *  And 

ho  v  shall  we  meet  accusations  such 
as  this,  which  are  more  or  less  a  re¬ 
flet  tion  on  us  all?  The  remedy  is  not 
coi  troversy.  No  appeal  to  force,  no 
rec  jurse  to  law,  no  ecclesiastical  bull 
wi  1  drive  out  heresy  where  heresy 
ap  tears. " 

1  >r.  Hays’  sermon  bore  out  reports 
cm  ent  last  night  that  the  Fosdick 
cas\  would  be  referred  without  dis- 
eusJkm  to  the  Judicial  Commission  in- 
steacrW  having  the  overture  taken 
up  in\tlie  open  session  of  the 
Assembly. 
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DR.  FOSDICK  MOVES 
HEARERS  TO  TEARS 


Tells  Them  He  Does  Not  Expect 
to  Return  to  Rrst  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 


RECALLS  PAUL’S  LEAVING 


Calls  the  Apostle  “a  Deter¬ 
mined  Heretic”  and  Says 
He’s  One  Himself. 


THANKS  HIS  CONGREGATION 


Says  Strife  That  Resulted  In  His 
Leaving  Was  All  Outside 
First  Churoh. 


A  great  wave  of  religious  emotion 
swept  over  tho  crowded  congregation 
of  tho  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth 
Avehue  and  Eleventh  Street,  yesterday 
morning,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdlck  preached  his  "fare¬ 
well”  sermon.  Most  of  the  women  in 
the  church  were  in  tears,  and  many  of 
the  men  struggled  to  hide  their  feel¬ 
ings.  when  the  minister  who  had 
preached  to  them  for  five  and  one-half 
years  reached  the  end  of  his  final  ser¬ 
mon. 

The  closing  hymn  was  "God  Be  With 
You  'Till  We  Meet  Again.”  Never  be¬ 
fore,  probably,  had  any  congregation 
anywhere  sung  a  hymn  with  more  inti¬ 
mate  personal  realization  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  Eighteen  hundred  voltes  roBe  in 
a  magnificent  chorus. 

No  one  left  the  church  after,  the  bene¬ 
diction.  which  closed  the  service.  Every 
one  remained  standing  in  the  pews  or  In 
the  aisles.  Dr.  Fosdlck  started  to  de¬ 
scend  from  the  pulpit  to  mingle  with  the 
congregation  as  has  been  his  custom. 
Before  he  could  leave  the  pulpit  the 
emotion  of  the  men  and  women  In  the 
front  rows  overcame  them.  They  hur¬ 
ried  forward  and  ascended  into  the  pul¬ 
pit,  ail  that  could  get  in-  For  fifteen 
minutes  they  stayed  there,  surrounding 
Dr.  Fosdlck  and  assuring  him  of  their 
unending  support. 
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An  Hour  In  Saying  Farewell. 
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mained  an  hour  to  exchange  good-byes 
and  Ustep  to  the  heartfelt  words  of  men 
women,  some  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  who  echoed  the  hope  that  it  was 
not  farewell,  but  only  au  revolr. 

Dr.  Fosdick  In  his  sermon  had  all  but 
crushed  the  hopes  of  Ills  followers.  He 
told  them  frankly  that  he  did  not  share 
the  expectation  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  could  be 
persuaded  to  let  him  'return  as  special 
preacher.  t 

"When  I  leave  this  pulpit  today.  Dr. 
Fosdlck  solemnly  declared,  “I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  return." 

In  his  sermon  Dr.  Fosdick  defied  the 
men  who  had  accomplished  his  defeat 
He  implied  that  those  who  had  beaten 
him  hod  won  only  a  pyrrhlc  victory. 
All  they  had  dorv-e,  he  went  on,  was  to 
build  a  sounding  board  that  carries  his 
message  further  than  it  had  ever  gone 
before.  ,,  ,,  .  .. 

"They  call  me  a  heretic,  he  said. 
■‘Well.  1  am  a  heretic  if  conventional 
oratory  Is  the  standard.  T  should  be 
SihtSd  to  live  In  this  generation  and 
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not  be  a  heretic.  ,  .  , 

»I  bear  some  of  you  on  my  heart  in  ~ 
way  that  heretics  are  not  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  do,  he  went  on  later.  Al¬ 
ways  before  this  there  has  been  a  next 
Sundav  when  1  might  say  it  again.  Now 
there  is  no  next  Sunday-  I  want  you 

f<Althoughnn'In  hundreds  of  miles  away 


Although  men  nunuicus  = 

S.C®oshjEuWc1o%Mnf 


had 


preached  "the  reality  of  the  living  God, 
the  saviourhood  of  Christ  and  the  avail¬ 
able  presence  of  the  spirit. 

"Show  me  any  young  people  whoso 
faith  has  been  ruined  in  this  church, 
Dr.  Fosdick  challenged.  .  .. 

The  retiring  preacher  thanked  the 
First  Church  for  the  liberty  of  speech  it 
had  given  him,  extolled  the  experiment 
of  Church  unity  made  there  as  a  suc¬ 
cess.  despite  the  Interference  of  outsid¬ 
ers.  and  begged  the  congregation  to 
"stand  by”  the  church  and  not  to 
"iplnd”  him. 
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Dr.  Alexander  Prays  for  His  Return. 
Tine  Rev. -Dr.  George  Alexander,  ven- 
erable  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  of- 
prayer  at  yesterday's  service 


■lat  their 
i.  the  ln-( 


fered  a  prayer  ai  jesieiuaya 

that  Dr.  Fosdlck  -he  restored  to  the 

church  on  his  return  from  his  forth- 
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■auscd  the  General 
Church  meeting  at  Indl 
to  direct  the  New  Yo 
make  the  preaching  at 
conform  to  the  doctrine 
Confession  of  Faith.  The 
that  Dr.  Fosdick’s  dlscusslo.. 
gin  birth  was  objectionable  a 
misconstruction  and  that  the  t 
sermon  tended  to  "content, 
strife.” 

Asks  Conformation  to  Vow 

The  report  also  called  upon 
dick,  as  a  Baptist  minister  ini 
preach  In  a  Presbyterian  Chv 
voluntarily  conform  to  the  obllga^.o. 
rioi-bylerian  ministers  to  Jive  up  to  ti. 
ordination  vows. 

Statements  from  Dr.  Fosdick  and  froi. 
the  pastors  and .  elders  of  the  P'irsi 
Church  were  Included  in  the  report.  Dr. 
Fosdick  in  his  statement  stated  his 
creed,  affirming  his  belief  in  the  Deity  1 
of  Christ.  The  pastors  and  elders  strong-  q 
ly  supported  Dr.  Fosdick  in  their  state-  n 
ment,  saying  that  the  arrangement  by  d 
which  he  came  to  the  church  five  years  a 
ago  had  been  a  great  success,  but  they, 
like  the  committee,  criticized  his  ser-  b 
mon  on  the  Fundamentalists.  n 

I  Both  the  committee  and  the  session  ‘l 
of  the  First  Church  declared  that  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  preaching  would 
injure  the  church,  and  testified  to  the 
number  of  persons,  especially  young  c 
|  people,  who  had  been  won  back  to  the 
church  through  his  sermons. 


Powers  of  General  Assembliy. 

The  committee  suggested  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  “to  investigate 
the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
relation  to  doctrine”  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided -by  the  Form  of  Government  of 
the  Church.  Requiring  no  adherence  by 
Dr.  Fosdick  to  the  "five  points”  of  faith 
reaffirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  last 
May,  the  report  said  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  questions  Involved  in  the  "five 
points”  .issue  belonged  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  investigation.  While  there  were 
many  in  the  Church  who  feared  for  the 
purity  of  doctrine,  the  committee 
pointed  out,  there  were  also  many  who 
feared  -the  abridgment  of  accustomed 
liberties.  This  phase  of  the  report  was 
regarded  as  a  back-fire  against  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kdgar  W.  Work,  retiring  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Church,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
special  committee,  it  was  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  committee— Di . 
Work,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  h.  Thome- 
son,  retired  senior  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A-  Edwin  Keigwln,  pastor  of  the  W  est 
End  Presbyterian  Church;  George  R. 
Agnew,  an  elder  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church,  and  Alfred  E  Marling,  an 
elder  in  the  Brick  Church. 

The'  committee  enclosed  in  its  report 
a  copy  of  a  formal  statement  made  to  it 
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conservatives  In  the 
Church  to  move  against  Ij)r.  'osdick. 
They  first  thought  of  something  like 
a  trial  for  heresy,  but  as  he  was 
sustained  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery,  that  course  seemed  hardly 
feasible.  Accordingly,  the  point  was 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  that 
the  continued  employment  of  a  Bap¬ 
tist  minister  in  a  Presbyterian  church 
was  "  irregular,”  and  that  Dr.  Fos- 
dick  should  be  required  to  become 
Presbyterian  or  else  the  First  Church 
must  give  him  up  as  an  associate 
minister. 

To  the  case  as  thus  put  to  him,  Dr. 
Fosdick  now  makes  a  clear  and  con¬ 
clusive  reply.  He  would  have 
objections  to  complying  with  the  z 
quest  of  the  General  Assembly 
denominational  grounds,  as  he  is 
great  believer  in  church  unity,  and 
would  have  inter-denominational  ex¬ 
changes  and  fellowship  greatly  ex¬ 
tended,  instead  of  being  restricted. 
But  he  is  unwilling  to  commit  him¬ 
self  to  anything  which  would  look 
like  a  “  closed  shop  ”  in  the  church. 
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Moreover, '  he  does  not  feel  in  con- 
^creffha^that  he  could  assent  to  the 
ancient  creed  which  Pz-esbyteriazi  min¬ 
isters  are  required  to  accept  for  sub¬ 
stance  of  docti'ine,”  especially  since 
to  do  so  would  expose  him  to  the 
unhappy  interpretation  of  stretching 
his  principles  a  little  in  order  to  keep 
his  position.  The  result  will  be,  of 
course,  that  he  will  give  up  his  asso¬ 
ciate  ministry  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  though  he  may  still  be 
invited  from  time  to  time  to  preach 
there. 

It  is  plain  that  the  whole  loss- will 
fall  not  upon  Dr.  Fosdick,  but  upon 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  will  have 
convicted  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  lay 
public  not  only  of  a  certain  denomi¬ 
national  narrowness,  but  of  the  folly 
of  giving  up  the  services  of  a  preacher 
whose  good  report  has  filled  the  whole 
city,  become  known  throughout  the 
entire  country  and  reached  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  churches  in  England. 
Such  a  voice  as  that  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  silenced  by 
any  technical  ecclesiastical  veto.  Ho 
has  but  to  speak,  anywhere,  and 
people  will  flock  to  hear  him.  Without 
artifice  in  the  pulpit,  or  the  slightest 
trick  of  ministerial  sensationalism,  ho 
has  moved  thousands  by  the  quality 
of  his  thought  and  the  depth  and 
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£T  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  manner  of  answer  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  gives  to  the  question, 
What  is  Christianity? 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  immediate  interest.  If  one 
of  the  chief  agents  in  spreading  Dr.  Fosdick’s  teachings 
throughout  the  church  is  to  be  believed,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  every  Presbyterian,  especially 
every  Presbyterian  minister  and  elder.  In  its  issue  of 
October  28,  1922,  The  Christian  Work  said,  editorially, 
that  the  question  raised  by  the  action  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  in  overturing  the  General  Assembly  to 
take  action  relative  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  City  is  not  merely  the  question  of  the  liberty 
of  the  pulpit,  but  the  deeper  question  of  what  Christian¬ 
ity  is. 


Question  Whether  Dr.  Fosdick  Is  a  Christian  Not  Raised 
By  Presbytery 

It  is  true  that  in  its  discussion  of  what  it  calls  “The 
Attack  on  Dr.  Fosdick,”  The  Christian  Work  confuses 
the.  question,  What  -is  Christianity  ?  with  the  question, 
What  is  a  Christian?  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
asks,  “For  a  man  to  preach  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  is  it 
not  sufficient  fundamentally  that  he  himself  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  that  people  want  him  as  a  preacher?”  Closely 
related,  however,  as  are  these  two  questions,  they  should 
not  be  identified.  In  raising  the  question  whether  Dr. 
Fosdick  is  qualified  to  preach  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit, 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  has  not  raised  the  question 
whether  he  is  a  Christian.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
some  churches,  it  has  never  been  supposed  in  Presbyte¬ 
rian  circles  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  a  Christian 
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and  that  people  want  him  as  a  preacher  offers  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  ministry  of  teaching. 
It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  constitutional  and  creedal 
church,  that  requires  all  its  ministers,  without  exception, 
to  obligate  themselves  to  teach  and  defend  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  its  Confession  of  Faith.  The  fact  that 
Dr.  Fosdick  has  never  taken  the  vows  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
object  to  him  occupying  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  and  quite 
another  thing  to  question  whether  he  is  a  Christian. 

The  Deepest  Question  at  Issue 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  agrees  with  The  Christian  Work  in  its  statement 
that  the  deepest  question  at  issue  in  this  controversy 
“comes  down  to  what  is  Christianity.”  The  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  has  not  objected  to  Dr.  Fosdick  occupy¬ 
ing  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  on  the  ground  that  his  teachings 
are  not  one  hundred  per  cent  Presbyterian.  Dr.  Macart¬ 
ney,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Fosdick,  written  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  overture  in  presbytery,  disclaimed 
any  such  animus.  “I  have  no  objection,”  he  wrote,  “to 
your  being  a  Baptist  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit.  I  am  ready 
to  have  preach  in  my  pulpit,  and  to  hear  in  other  pulpits, 
any  man  who  preaches  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament, 
be  that  man  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or 
Roman  Catholic.”  Moreover,  the  overture  itself  urges 
the  General  Assembly  to  take  action,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  that  Dr.  Fosdick  has  openly  denied  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  also  on  the 
ground  that  his  teaching  is  "subversive  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  as  received,  confessed,  held  and  defended  by 
the  Christian  church  of  all  ages.”  We  may  be  sure, 
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therefore,  that  this  overture  would  not  have  been  pre- 
sented,  still  less  adopted,  if  its  sponsors  had  not  been 
convinced  that  a  deeper  issue  is  involved  than  the  issue 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  other  conceptions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — that  no  less  an  issue  is  involved  than  that  between 
what  is  Christianity  and  what  is  something  other  than 
Christianity. 

The  Catholicity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
While  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  constitutional  and 
creedal  church,  it  will  be  generally  agreed  throughout 
Presbyterian  circles,  we  believe,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Fosdick’s  status  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  City  is  that  of  a  supply  sustaining  no  ecclesi¬ 
astical  relations  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  relative 
to  the  overture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  unless 
it  be  to  disapprove  of  it,  if  it  should  appear  as  the  result 
of  a  careful  and  candid  study  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  teachings 
that,  notwithstanding  his  divergence  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  he  is,  in  the  words  of  Nolan 
R.  Best,  “conspicuously,  decisively,  unmistakably  evan¬ 
gelical”  ( The  Continent ,  November  16,  1922).  No  body 
of  Christians,  we  believe,  are  more  catholic  in  their  sym¬ 
pathies  than  the  Presbyterians.  This  catholicity  is  rooted 
in  our  Standards  themselves.  We  claim  only  to  be  a 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  define  the  visible  church  as 
consisting  of  “all  those  throughout  the  world  who  profess 
the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children.”  An  en¬ 
tire  chapter  in  the  Confession  is  devoted  to  the  “Com¬ 
munion  of  Saints,”  and  we  are  taught  that  “an  holy  fel¬ 
lowship  and  communion”  in  each  other’s  gifts  and  graces, 
in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  such  spiritual  services  as 
tend  to  mutual  edification,  “is  to  be  extended  unto  all 
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those  who,  in  every  place,  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.”  Moreover,  in  practice  we  treat  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  ministers  of  other  evangelical  churches  as  true 
members  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  Christ  equally 
with  ourselves.  While  some  evangelical  churches  will 
not  give  their  members  letters  of  dismission  to  us,  we 
dismiss  our  members  to  other  evangelical  churches  in  the 
same  form  and  manner  as  we  transfer  them  to  churches 
of  our  own  name.  We  are  as  free  and  cordial  also  in 
asking  other  evangelical  ministers  to  occupy  our  pulpits, 
or  to  assist  us  to  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  in 
asking  those  bearing  our  own  name.  Presbyterians  are 
Christians  first  and  Presbyterians  second,  and  they  are 
few  indeed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  would  object 
to  Dr.  Fosdick's  preaching  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  if 
they  thought  he  was  loyal  to  the  essential  truths  of  the 
gospel. 

But  while  Presbyterians  as  a  body  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  identifying  Christianity  with  Presbyterianism, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  catholicity  of  their  sympathies 
is  not  broad  enough  to  allow  them  to  overlook  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  is  Christianity  and  what  is  not 
Christianity.  With  them,  breadth  of  Christian  sym¬ 
pathy  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  conviction  that  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  they  have  a  priceless  heritage,  and  that  at  ail 
costs  it  must  be  maintained  for  themselves  and  their 
children — yea,  for  the  whole  world.  While,  then,  there 
is,  in  the  v/ords  of  the  late  Benjamin  Harrison,  “no  body 
of  Christians  in  the  world  that  opens  its  arms  wider  or 
mere  lovingly  to  all  who  love  the  Master  than  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,”  it  is  also  true,  we  believe,  that  there 
is  no  body  of  Christians  that  holds  more  tenaciously  to 
the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel  or  that  is  more  char- 
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acterized  by  intelligence  of  conviction,  faithfulness  in 
witness-bearing,  and  evangelical  zeal.  If,  then,  it  should 
appear  as  the  result  of  a  study  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  writings 
that  his  teachings  not  merely  diverge  from  those  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  also  from  those  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  holds  in  common  with  other  Christian 
churches,  and  particularly  from  what  it  holds  in  common 
with  other  evangelical  churches,  v/e  may  be  sure  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Presbyterians  will  say,  without  hesita¬ 
tion — and  if  necessary  make  their  words  effective  by 
their  actions — that  no  Presbyterian  church  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  an  agency  for  the  propagation  of  such 
teachings. 

The  Determining  Consideration 
It  seems  reasonably  certain,  therefore,  that  the  response 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  whole  to  the  overture 
of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  will  be  determined  by  what  it 
conceives  the  essential  nature  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  teachings 
to  be.  If  it  is  led  to  suppose  that  while  he  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  an  adequate  expression 
of  Christian  faith,  yet  that  his  teachings  are  essentially 
Christian,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  will  find  small 
approval  in  Presbyterian  circles.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his  teachings  are  not 
only  anti-Presbyterian,  but  anti-Christian  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  what  he  calls  Christianity  is  something  other 
than  Christianity,  it  is  equally  probable  that  it  will  find 
hearty  and  widespread  approval  throughout  the  church 
as  a  whole.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  when  we 
consider  Dr.  Fosdick’s  answer  to  the  question,  What  is 
Christianity  ?  v/e  are  not  only  considering  the  deepest 
question  raised  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  but 
that  upon  which  the  fate  of  its  overture  will  hinge. 
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Why  This  Article  Has  Been  Written 
The  writer  of  this  article,  having  read  the  books  and 
printed  sermons  of  Dr.  Fosdick — in  as  far  as  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  the  latter — feels  it  his  duty  to  'call 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-presbyters*  to  what  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  concerning  the  nature  of  his  teaching.  He  has 
tried  to  be  “fair  with  Fosdick; ”  and  that  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  assure  himself  that  Dr.  Fosdick  actually 
teaches  the  ideas  ascribed  to  him,  constant  reference  is 
made  to  the  sources  from  which  he  has  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  teachings.  It  is  not  possible, 
of  course,  to  give  anything  like  a  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  views  of  so  prolific  a  writer  as  Dr.  Fosdick 
within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this.  This,  however, 
is  not  necessary.  All  that  is  needful  for  our  purpose  is 
that  we  indicate  what  we  have  found  his  teachings  to  be 
concerning  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  things 
commonly  recognized  as  essential  to  Christianity.  There 
is  much  truth  that  is  common  to  Christian  and  non- 
Christian.  Conceivably  a  man  might  teach  constantly, 
and  always  teach  truth,  and  yet  make  no  mention  of  the 
things  that  make  Christianity  what  it  is.  It  is  what  Dr. 
Fosdick  has  said  about  the  things  without  which  there 
would  be  no  Christianity  that  we  are  concerned  to  point 
out.  Dr.  Fosdick  has  not  been  silent  about  these  matters, 
and  if  the  representation  of  his  teaching  relative  to  some 
of  the  more  outstanding  of  them  that  follows  appears  to 
convey  the  impression  that  he  is  busily  engaged  in  preach¬ 
ing  “another  gospel,”  it  is  only  because,  we  believe,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  his  writings  with  any  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  what  genuine  Christianity  is,  without  having 
this  conclusion  forced  on  us.  We  do  not  question  his 
sincerity,  but  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  he  is  much 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  what  he  -  so  attractively 

*  The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh. 
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commends  as  Christianity  is  as  regards  its  substance 
Christianity  at  all  We  have  no  desire  to  in  any  way  mis¬ 
represent  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Fosdick  relative  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  if  we  do  so,  we  hope  that  those  who  under¬ 
stand  his  position  better  will  correct  us.  Having  read 
his  books  and  many  of  his  sermons,  however,  we  regret 
to  be  compelled  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  Dr.  Fos- 
dick’s  Christianity  differs  so  fundamentally  from  the 
Christianity  of  the  ages,  including  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  if  the  one  is  true,  the  other  is 
false.  We  trust  that  others  will  draw  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  only  if  the  facts  really  warrant  it. 

The  Nature  of  the  Question  Involved 
In  considering  the  question,  V/hat  is  Christianity  ?  it  is 
of  primary  importance  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  historical  question.  Unless  it  is  so 
treated,  the  word  “Christianity”  becomes  a  word  without 
specific  meaning,  and  the  question,  What  is  Christianity  ? 
as  incapable  of  definite  answer  as  the  question,  What  is 
the  size  of  a  circle  ?  The  question,  "What  is  Christianity  ? 
does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  question,  What  is  Dar¬ 
winism?  In  discovering  what  Darwinism  is,  first  im¬ 
portance  attaches  to  the  writings  of  Darwin  himself. 
Help  may  be  obtained  from  the  writings  of  his  representa¬ 
tive  disciples,  but  unless  there  is  constant  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Darwin  himself,  we  may  end  by  substituting, 
unconsciously  it  may  be,  what  is  merely  called  Darwin¬ 
ism  for  Darwinism  itself.  And  so,  in  discovering  what 
Christianity  is.  Since  it  is  a  “founded”  religion,  primary 
importance  attaches  to  the  New  Testament,  the  book 
that  records  the  beliefs  of  its  founders.  We  may  derive 
much  help  from  representative  Christians  throughout  the 
ages,  but  unless  there  is  constant  reference  to  the  prim- 
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ary  sources,  we  may  more  or  less  unconsciously  substi¬ 
tute  the  beliefs  of  those  who  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
merely  call  themselves  Christians  for  the  beliefs  of  the 
founders  themselves.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  views 
of  those  who  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  merely  call  them¬ 
selves  Christians  are  an  improvement  on  the  views  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  only  those 
views  found  in  the  New  Testament  that  are  specifically 
Christian.  As  J.  Gresham  Machen  has  put  it:  “It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  the  originators  of  the  Christian 
movement  had  no  right  to  legislate  for  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  did  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  legislate  for  all  generations  that  would  choose  to  bear 
the  name  of  ‘Christian.’  It  is  conceivable  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  may  now  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  another  re¬ 
ligion  substituted  for  it;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  question 
what  Christianity  is  can  be  determined  only  by  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity”  (“Christianity 
and  Liberalism*,  page  20.) 

*  This  little  book  by  Professor  Machen,  just  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  should  be  read  and  pondered  by 
every  thinking  man,  whether  minister  or  layman.  Written  in 
simple,  non-technical  language— in  substance  it  was  originally 
delivered  before  a  group  of  elders— it  shows,  only  too  clearly 
it  seems  to  us,  that  historic  Christianity  and  modern  Liberal¬ 
ism  are  not,  as  is  frequently  maintained,  different  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  same  religion,  but  expressions  of  mutually- 
opposed  religions.  Moreover,  Professor  Machen  does  not 
hesitate  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  same  organization 
cannot  consistently  be  the  agency  for  propagating  both  his¬ 
toric  Christianity  and  modern  Liberalism.  Ultimately  the 
church,  must  become  the  agency  for  propagating  one  or  the 
other.  Which  is  it  going  to  become?  This  is  a  book  of  out¬ 
standing  significance,  written  by  one  who  is  easily  able  to 
hold  his  own  in  any  group  of  scholars,  and  no  thinking  man, 
whether  he  calls  himself  a  Conservative  or  Liberal,  can  afford 
to  leave  it  unread.  10 


We  live  at  a  time  when  it  is  especially  important  to 
keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  fact  that  the  question,  What  is 
Christianity?  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  an  historical 
question.  The  most  diverse  sorts  of  things  are  being 
called  Christianity.  Some  identify  it  with  altruism,  some 
with  morality,  still  others  with  loyalty.  To  some,  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  thing  without  miracles ;  to  some,  a  thing  with¬ 
out  doctrines;  to  some,  a  thing  to  which  even  Christ  is  . 
not  essential ;  to  some,  a  thing  to  which  even  God  is  not 
indispensable.  If  everything  that  is  called  Christianity  is 
Christianity,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Christianity, 
on  the  principle  that  a  name  that  is  applied  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  to  things  fundamentally  different  in  kind  designates 
nothing.  Only  as  we  treat  Christianity  as  an  historical 
entity,  as  a  “positive  religion,”  and  so  seek  its  specific 
content  in  the  teaching  of  its  founders,  can  we  say  which 
of  the  different  things  called  Christianity  in  these  days  are 
real  Christianity,  and  which  Christianity  falsely  so  called. 

Is  Christianity  a  Nan-Doctrinal  Religion? 

Moreover,  it  is  only  as  we  treat  the  question,  What  is 
Christianity?  as  a  historical  question  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  aright  Dr.  Fosdick’s  repeated  asser¬ 
tion  that  Christianity  is  primarily  a  life,  not  a  creed. 
When  he  says  that  Christianity  is  life,  not  creed,  he  does 
not  merely  mean  to  say  that  creeds  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves,  that  mere  orthodoxy  is  not  enough ;  he  means 
that  creeds  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  Christianity, 
that  they  belong  to  its  secondary  and  derived  elements. 
“A  first-hand,  personal  experience  of  God  in  Christ,”  he 
writes  (“Christianity  and  Progress,”  page  163),  “alone 
is  vital  in  Christianity;  all  the  rest  is  once  or  twice  re¬ 
moved  from  life.  For  Christianity  is  not  a  creed,  nor 
an  organization,  nor  a  ritual.  These  are  important,  but 
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they  are  secondary.  They  are  the  leaves,  not  the  roots; 
they  are  the  wires,  not  the  message.  Christianity, itself  is 
a  life.”  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  when  Dr.  Fosdick 
writes  thus,  he  is  thinking  only  of  the  historic  creeds  of 
the  churches;  he  is  thinking  of  doctrines  in  general,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  New  Testament.  What  he  means  is 
that  Christianity  as  a  life  is  independent  even  of  the 
creed  or  beliefs  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
even  these  are  “leaves,  not  roots.”  Looking  upon  creeds 
as  but  the  changing  intellectual  expression  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  that  precedes  them,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Dr.  Fosdick  attaches  no  absolute  significance 
to  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  even  says 
that  “a  man  in  theology,  as  much  as  in  politics  or  psychol¬ 
ogy,  goes  to  bed  supposing  he  has  settled  his  opinion, 
and  wakes  up  to  find  a  new  array  of  evidence  that  dis¬ 
turbs  his  confidence”  (“Meaning  of  Faith,”  page  98). 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Fosdick  is  not 
greatly  concerned  over  any  alleged  discrepancy  between 
his  teachings  and  the  teachings  of  the  church  universal, 
including  the  New  Testament  church. 

Now  if  Christianity  is  a  life  in  the  sense  affirmed  by 
Dr.  Fosdick,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  easily  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  the  alleged  irreconcilability  of  his 
teachings  and  those  of  the  church  catholic  in  all  ages. 
In  that  case,  the  vital  question  is  not  their  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  as  intellectual  statements  of  Christian  truth, 
but  the  extent  to  which  they  promote  “the  kind  of  life 
the  Master  came  to  put  into  the  hearts  of  men.”  What, 
however,  if  the  Christian  life  is  itself  a  product  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines?  What  if  the  Standards  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  correctly  affirm  th^t  “truth  is  in  order  to 
goodness,”  and  that  “there  is  an  inseparable  connection 
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between  faith  and  practice,  truth  and  duty”  ?  What  if  it 
be  true  that  though  Christianity  is  both  life  and  doctrine, 
yet  that  logically  the.  life  flows  from  the  doctrines  and 
can  no  more  rise  above  them  than  a  stream  can  rise  above 
its  source?  In  that  case,  a  primary  significance  attaches 
to  the  doctrines,  and  we  can  no  more  be  indifferent  to 
them  without  being  indifferent  to  the  life  than  we  can  be 
indifferent  to  means  without  being  indifferent  to  the  end 
that  these  means  alone  are  fitted  to  bring  about.  It  is  clear 
that  we  are  here  dealing  with  one  of  the  pivotal  points  of 
difference  between  Dr.  Fosdick  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
Philadelphia  overture.  If  Dr.  Fosdick  is  right  in  saying 
that  Christianity  is  life,  not  creed,  in  the  sense  that  Chris¬ 
tian  creeds  are  only  explanations  of  Christian  experience, 
then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  very  great  moment  that  his 
teachings  are  different  from  those  of  the  church  of  all 
ages.  If,  however,  as  his  opponents  hold,  the  Christian 
creed  logically  precedes  the  Christian  life,  the  matter  of 
Dr.  Fosdick’s  teachings  cannot  be  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance. 

History  Must  Decide 

This  is  a  question,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that 
can  be  settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  history.  Christianity 
is  an  historical  phenomenon.  Hence,  when  it  is  said  that 
Christianity  is  a  life,  in  the  sense  meant,  an  assertion  is 
made  in  the  sphere  of  history.  It  is  an  assertion,  not  of 
what  ought  to  be,  but  of  what  it  is.  It  is  an  utterance 
the  same  in  kind  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  Benedict 
Arnold  v/as  a  patriot.  We  may  agree  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  a  patriot,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  been  a  patriot,  but  when  we  deal  with  the  statement 
historically,  we  are  merely  concerned  to  discover  whether 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  patriot.  What  has  history 
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to  say  concerning  the  statement  that  Christianity  is  a  life? 
It  tells  us  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  primarily  a  life 
in  the  sense  affirmed  by  Dr.  Fosdick.  It  tells  us  indeed 
that  Christianity  is  a  life,  but  at  the  same  time  it  tells  us 
that  it  is  a  life  based  on  a  message  about  its  Founder. 
The  earliest  Christian  missionaries  were  not  primarily 
exhorters ;  they  were  the  heralds  of  a  message — a  mes¬ 
sage  that  had  to  do,  first  of  all,  not  with  the  kind  of  life 
that  is  pleasing  to  God,  but  with  the  significance  of  some¬ 
thing  that  had  happened,  particularly  the  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus.  We  may  deplore  the  fact  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  ascribed  such  a  primacy  to  doctrines,  but  the 
New  Testament  makes  it  very  evident  “that  the  founders 
of  Christianity  earnestly  believed,  not  that  the  so-called 
Word  of  God  is  the  product  of  faith  and  its  only  use  is 
to  witness  to  the  faith  that  lies  behind  it  and  gives  it  birth, 
but  that  the  veritable  Word  of  God  is  the  seed  of  faith, 
that  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word 
of  God;  or,  in  other  words,  that  behind  the  Christian  life 
stands  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  intelligently  believed.” 

Facts  and  Doctrines 

We  have  thought  it  needful  to  point  out  that  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  is  Christianity?  is  primarily  an  historical 
question,  and  that  we  cannot  deal  with  Christianity  as  an 
historical  phenomenon  without  perceiving  that  doctrines 
are  an  essential  element  of  Christianity  itself,  not  merely 
one  of  its  products.  From  the  very  beginning,  Chris¬ 
tian  preaching  has  directed  attention  (i)  to  the  great 
facts  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  in¬ 
carnation  and  atonement  and  resurrection,  and  (2)  to  the 
meaning  of  these  facts.  The  facts  alone  do  not  give  us 
Christianity.  Give  them  no  interpretation  and  they  are 
meaningless.  Give  them  an  interpretation  other  than  that 
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of  the  New  Testament,  and  they  yield  us  something  other 
than  Christianity.  Only  as  we  accept  that  interpretation 
of  them  given  in  the  New  Testament  do  they  give  us 
Christianity.  Now  doctrines  are  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts ;  hence  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  an  historical  religion,  and  yet  that  its  doctrines 
are  among  its  non-essentials.  We  may  think  the  time  has 
come  to  give  up  such  a  religion,  and  to  adopt  in  its  place 
another  more  to  our  liking;  but,  at  any  rate,  history  tells 
us  with  no  uncertain  voice  that  its  doctrines  enter  into 
the  very  substance  of  what  has  all  but  universally  been 
called  Christianity. 

Doctrine  and  Life 

Our  more  immediate  purpose  in  doing  this  has  been 
to  point  out  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  doctrines  are 
unessential  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  a  life.  We 
believe  as  fully  as  any  that  Christianity  is  a  life  and  that 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  is  utterly  valueless  if  this  life  is  ab¬ 
sent.  Doctrines  are  not  life.  Certainly  not.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  doctrines  are  not  indis¬ 
pensable  to  life,  that  they'  are  not  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  life.  This,  of  course,  is  the  common  Chris¬ 
tian  contention.  The  church’s  zeal  for  doctrines,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  in  the  interest  of  a  sterile  mtellectuaiism,  but 
in  the  interest  of  life  itself.  It  can  be  indifferent  to 
doctrines  only  as  it  is  indifferent  to  the  distinctively 
Christian  life.  In  fact,  there  is  no  more  effective  way, 
in  the  long  run  at  least,  of  getting  rid  of  the  Christian  life 
than  by  getting  rid  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Whether 
or  no  they  suspect  it,  those  who  decry  Christian  doctrines 
are  enemies  of  the  Christian  life. 
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Dr.  Fosdick’s  Teachings  of  Decisive  Importance 

In  dealing  with  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Fosdick,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  not  dealing  with  what  is  secondary  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Hence  the  question  whether  he  is  qualified  to 
occupy  his  present  position  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
character  of  his  teachings.  Not  only  do  we  believe  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  whole  to 
the  Philadelphia  overture  will  be  determined  by  what  it 
is  led  to  suppose  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Fosdick  are,  we 
believe  that  its  attitude  to  this  overture  ought  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  consideration.  We  will  proceed,  then,  to 
indicate  what  we  have  found  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Fosdick 
to  be  relative  to  some  of  the  things  that  enter  most  deeply 
into  Christianity,  as  Christianity  has  been  understood  by 
the  church  in  all  ages. 

The  Bible  of  Dr.  Fosdick 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  begin  by  calling  attention 
to  what  Dr.  Fosdick  says  about  the  Bible.  No  doubt  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  infer  what  a  man  says  of  Christian¬ 
ity  from  what  he  says  about  the  Bible..  There  are  those 
whose  statements  about  the  Bible  leave  little  to  be  desired 
whose  Christianity  is  exceedingly  faulty;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  whose  statements  about  the  Bible 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  whose  Christianity  is  largely 
sound.  After  all,  the  important  thing  is  not  so  much  what 
a  man  says  about  the  Bible  as  the  extent  to  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  what  it  says.  Since,  however,  the  Bible  is  the  prim¬ 
ary  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident 
that  we  may  ordinarily  expect  that  a  defective  conception 
of  the  Bible  will  lead  to  a  defective  conception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  will  not  be  denied,  of  course,  that  for  the  church 
of  ail  ages — and  especially  perhaps  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church — the  Bible  has  been  the  primary  source  of  its 
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knowledge  of  God*  and  his  saving  purpose.  For  Cath¬ 
olics  as  well  as  Protestants,  the  Bible  is  an  authoritative 
Book,  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  because  it 
is  the  ‘Word  of  God  written.”  According  to  Protestants, 
however,  the  Bible  is  not  only  the  chief  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  Christianity ;  it  is  our  only  authoritative 
source.  If,  then,  Dr.  Fosdick’s  conception  of  the  Bible  is 
radically  different  from  that  current  in  Christian  circles, 
and  especially'" from  that  current  in  Presbyterian  circles, 
it  is  at  least  likely  that  his  conception  of  “what  man  is  to 
believe  concerning  God  and  what  duty  God  requires  of 
man”  will  be  equally  different. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Dr.  Fosdick’s  books  and 
sermons  will  allege  that  he  believes  “the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  He  does 
not,  it  is  true,  value  the  Bible  lightly.  He  even  says: 
“The  Bible  is  to  me  the  Book  of  God,  the  record  of  the 
unfolding  of  his  whole  purpose,  character  and  spirit  to 
the  children  of  men,  and  the  regulative  ideas  of  the  Book 
are  the  norms  of  my  thinking  and  my  life“  (Letter  to 
Dr.  Macartney).  He  makes  perfectly  clear,  however, 
that  he  regards  the  Bible  as  untrustworthy,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  its  fact-content  and  its  truth-content.  Having  in 
mind  the  modern  critical  view  of  the  Bible,  he  says :  “I 
am  not  on  the  defensive  about  these  new  views  of  the 
Bible  ,as  though  they  were  somewhat  heretical  and  needed 
defense;  I  am  on  the  offensive  for  them  as  the  one  plat¬ 
form  on  which  the  modern  man  can  stand  and  maintain 
at  the  same  time  his  reverence  for  the  revealing  Book  of 
God  and  the  integrity  of  his  intelligence  in  using  it” 
(“Progressive  Christianity.”  The  Christian  Work,  June 
4,  1921).  It  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  Dr.  Fos- 
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dick’s  positive  rejection  o£  the  view  of  the  Bible  that 
has  all  but  universally  prevailed  in  Christian  circles,  and 
which  underlies  all  the  great  creeds  of  Christendom,  that 
he  has  a  strangely  mistaken  notion  of  what  it  involves. 
He  apparently  thinks  it  means  that  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Scriptures  were  “inerrantly  dictated  to  men 
a  good  deal  as  a  man  might  dictate  to  a  stenographer,” 
and  that  every  part  of  the  Bible  is  “upon  a  common  level 
of  spiritual  insight  and  value,  so  that  opening  it  any¬ 
where,  you  would  find  equally  revealed  the  character  and 
will  of  God.”  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  and  is  not 
denied,  that  for  him  the  Bible  is  a  very  fallible  Book. 
Such  value  as  he  attaches  to  the  Bible  is  consistent  with 
the  supposition  that  it  is  untrustworthy  both  as  regards 
the  alleged  facts  it  records  and  the  ideas  it  inculcates. 
Only  as  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  light  of  “modern  scholar¬ 
ship,”  i.  e.,  through  the  spectacles  of  the  Wellhausen- 
Driver-Kent  school  *o£  criticism,  does  it  possess  for  Dr. 
Fosdick  the  value  he  ascribes  to  it.  So  far  is  Dr.  Fos- 
dick  from  looking  on  the  Bible  as  the  authoritative  Word 
of  God,  that  he  affirms  that  the  idea  of  “an  external  and 
inerrant  authority  in  matters  of  religion”  is  “one  of  the 
historic  curses  of  religion.”  (“Christianity  and  Progress, 
page  157). 

Why  Dr.  Fosdick  Values  the  Bible 
It  is  important  to  note  that  Dr.  Fosdick  values  the 
Bible  because  of  its  “'truth  of  idea”  rather  than  its  “truth 
of  fact.”  We  do  not  recall  that  he  anywhere  uses  this 
precise  form  of  expression,  but  we  are  confident  we  do 
him  no  injustice  in  using  it  to  designate  the  kind  of  value 
he  attaches  to  the  Bible.  He  does  not  indeed  regard  the 
Bible  as  faultless  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  “truth 
of  idea.”  We  have,  according  to  Dr.  Fosdick,  outgrown 
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many  of  its  ideas,  even  some  that  Jesus  shared  with  his 
generation  (“Christianity  and  Progress,”  page  203),  not 
to  mention  those  it  shares  with  Mohammedanism  and 
because  of  which  Mohammedanism  is  now  hated  (page 
214).  None  the  less,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bible  for 
our  most  worth-while  ideas — such  as  “the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  the  friendship  of  the  Spirit,  the  sovereignty  of 
righteousness,  the  law  of  love,  the  glory  of  service,  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  the  eternal  hope” — the  ideas  that 
ought  to  be  regulative  of  our  thinking  and  living  even 
to-day.  Moreover,  it  is  because  of  the  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples  it  inculcates  rather  than  because  of  its  record  of 
facts,  that  Dr.  Fosdick  values  the  Bible.  For  this  reason 
he  sits  rather  lightly  to  the  question  of  the  historical 
truthfulness  of  the  Bible.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  what¬ 
ever  trustworthiness  he  attaches  to  its  ideas  or  ideals,  he 
attaches  no  high  degree  of  trustworthiness  to  its  state¬ 
ments  of  fact.  According  to  his  critical  view,  much  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  not  written  until  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  of  years  after  the  events  it  records,  and 
much  of  what  it  records  as  history  is  legend  and  folk¬ 
lore.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  he  rejects  miracles, 
and  does  not  expect  an  actual  return  of  Christ,  indicates 
what  a  low  degree  of  factual  accuracy  he  attaches  to  the 
New  Testament.  He  is  not  indeed  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  alleged  historicity  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible ; 
it  seems  certain,  however,  that  he  believes  the  value  of 
the  Bible  remains  very  much  the  same,  whether  or  no 
they  actually  happened.  Now  the  point  to  which  we  want 
to  direct  particular  attention  is  this :  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  those  who  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible,  in  the  sense  of  conformity 
to  fact,  will  derive  from  it  a  conception  of  Christianity 
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essentially  the  same  as  those  who  value  the  Bible  pri¬ 
marily,  not  because  of  its  ideas  or  ideals,  but  because  of 
its  record  of  those  great  acts  of  redemption  that  God 
has  wrought  for  the  salvation  of  his  people.  For  the 
latter,  the  value  of  the  Bible  lies  no  less  in  its  “truth  of 
fact”  than  in  its  “truth  of  idea.”  Whatever  “modern 
Christians”  may  tell  us,  the  Church  Catholic  has  main¬ 
tained,  and  does  maintain,  that  the  unique  value  of  the 
Bible  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  question  of  its 
historical  truthfulness.  Lest  any  think  we  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  consideration  just  mentioned,  we 
quote  the  careful  statement  of  Geerhardus  Vos,  written 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  but  as  applicable  to  the  situation 
as  if  written  yesterday : 

"The  difference  between  those  who  think  they  can  do  with¬ 
out  the  facts  and  us  who  feel  we  must  have  the  facts,  does 
not  lie  on  the  periphery  of  the  Christian  faith:  it  touches 
what  to  us  is  the  center.  It  relates  to  nothing  less  than  the 
claim  of  our  holy  religion  to  be  a  supernatural  religion,  and 
a  religion  which  objectively  saves  from  sin.  ...  It  is  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  soteriological,  or,  if  another  more  popular  term 
be  preferred,  the  evangelical  character  of  Christianity,  that 
the  old  and  the  modern  conceptions  differ.  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  our  religion  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
the  disclosure  of  a  system  of  truth  for  the  spiritual  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  mankind — that  there  were  no  sins  to  atone  and  no 
hearts  to  regenerate  and  no  world  to  transform.  In  that 
case,  its  connection  v/ith  historical  facts  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  a  purely  incidental  matter,  established  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  vivid  and  effective  presentation  of  truth,  and 
therefore  separable  from  the  essence  of  the  truth  itself. 
Obviously,  further,  it  would  on  this  supposition  be  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  whether  the  historical  mould  into  which  the  truth 
was  cast  consisted  of  a  record  of  actual  events,  or  of  mythi¬ 
cal  and  legendary  lore  having  only  a  partial  basis  of  facts, 
or  of  conscious  literary  fiction  having  no  basis  of  facts  at 
all.  The  same  will  apply  to  every  view  of  religion  which 
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makes  the  action  of  the  truth  consist  exclusively  in  the  moral 
suasion  exercised  by  it  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  both  these  conceptions  of  the  function  of 
Christianity,  the  intellectuaiistic  as  well  as  the  moralizing, 
are  tenable  only  from  the  standpoint  of  Pelagianism,  with 
its  defective  sense  of  sin.  To  the  Christian  church,  in  the 
most  catholic  sense  of  the  word,  supernatural  religion  has 
always  stood  for  something  more  than  a  system  of  spiritual 
instruction  or  an  instrument  of  moral  suasion.  The  deep 
sense  of  sin,  which  is  central  in  her  faith,  demands  such  a 
divine  interposition  in  the  course  of  natural  development  as 
shall  work  actual  changes  from  guilt  to  righteousness,  from 
sin  to  holiness,  from  death  to  life,  in  the  sphere  not  only 
of  consciousness,  but  of  being.  Here  revelation  is  on  prin¬ 
ciple  inseparable  from  a  background  of  historic  facts,  with 
which  to  bring  man's  life  into  vital  contact  is  indeed  the 
main  reason  for  its  existence.  He  who  has  once  clearly 
perceived  this  will  not  even  for  a  moment  consider  the 
possibility  that  his  faith  and  such  criticism  as  destroys  the 
supernatural  facts  can  dwell  peacefully  together  in  the  same 
mind.  To  him,  the  facts  are  become  the  very  bread  of  life. 
Though  you  tell  him  a  thousand  times  that  the  value  of  the 
Biblical  narratives  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  re¬ 
mains  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  facts  occurred  or 
not,  it  v/ill  not  satisfy  him,  because  he  knows  full  well  that 
all  moral  instruction  and  religious  impressions  combined 
cannot  save  his  soul.  In  his  thirst  for  redemption  from  sin, 
he  will  not  rest  in  anything  short  of  an  authentic  record  of 
how  God  wrought  wonders  for  the  salvation  of  his  people. 
History  we  need,  and  that  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  tale 
of  a  certain  perfect  ethical  and  religious  experience,  which 
has  somewhere  come  to  the  surface  on  the  endless  stream 
of  phenomena,  but  such  a  history  as  shall  involve  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  heavens,  the  coming  down  of  God,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  miraculous  regenerative  forces  into  humanity,  the 
enactment  of  a  veritable  drama  of  redemption  between  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural  world.”  (Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Review,  July,  1906;  page  298.) 
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The  Difference  as  to  the  Bible  Radical 

If  Dr.  Fosdick  merely  held  that  the  Bible  contains 
a  fallible  but  on  the  whole  a  trustworthy  record  of  that 
revelation  in  deed  and  word  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man¬ 
kind,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  we  found  his  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity  itself  essentially  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  church  of  all  ages.  The  difference  between 
Dr.  Fosdick  and  the  church  catholic  does  not  merely  con¬ 
cern  the  degree  of  trustworthiness  that  each  ascribes  to 
the  Bible,  however ;  it  concerns,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  essential  content  of  the  Bible,  what  it  is  that  gives  the 
Bible  its  chief  .distinction  among  books.  Where  there  is 
a  difference  so  radical  as  to  the  Bible,  the  main  and 
primary  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  will 
be  surprising  indeed  if  we  do  not  find  an  equally  radical 
difference  as  to  the  nature  of  Christianity  itself. 

Dr.  Fosdick’s  Conception  of  Christ 

When  we  turn  our  attention  not  so  much  to  the  Bible 
as  to  the  Christianity  that  Dr.  Fosdick  derives,  more  or 
less  directly  and  more  or  less  completely,  from  the  Bible, 
it  is  equally  natural  that  we  should  ask,  first  of  all,  how 
does  Dr.  Fosdick  answer  the  question  Jesus  put  to  the 
Pharisees,  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ?  Whose  Son  is 
he?  Because,  as  has  often  been  shown,  and  freely  ac¬ 
knowledged  even  by  its  enemies,  the  primary  peculiarity 
of  Christianity  lies  in  the  person  of  Christ.  To  such  a 
degree  is  Christ  himself  constitutive  of  Christianity  that 
a  wrong  or  inadequate  conception  of  his  person  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  a  wrong  or  inadequate  conception  of 
Christianity. 

Many,  including  the  editors  of  The  Continent  and  The 
Presbyterian  Advance,  are  persuaded  that  Dr.  Fosdick 
is  orthodox  in  his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
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and  that  those  who  have  charged  him  with  heresy  in  this 
connection  have  done  him  a  grave  injustice.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  judgment,  they  confidently  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Macartney  he  wrote:  "What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  with  reference  to  the 
historicity  of  the  virgin  birth,  I  believe  in  the  deity  of 
our  Lord.  I  conceive  that  belief  to  be  the  very  center 
of  the  Gospel.  He  is  the  place  where  I  find  God  and 
where.  God  finds  me,  and  when  I  think  of  the  mystery 
of  his  Person,  no  'language  seems  so  adequate  as  the 
opening  words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  ‘In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.’  You  may  be  sure  that  if  ever  I  should 
come  to  doubt  our  Lord’s  deity,  which  I  could  not  do 
without  uprooting  my  whole  Christian  experience  and 
thought,  I  should  at  once  leave  the  evangelical  pulpit,  a? 
under  the  circumstances  I  ought  to  do.”  Attention  is 
also  directed  to  somewhat  similar  statements  in  Dr.  Fos-- 
dick’s  sermon  on  “Jesus :  The  Revelation  of  God.”  Now 
unquestionably,  if  such  statements  as  these  mean  what 
the  ordinary  man  takes  them  to  mean,  Dr.  Fosdick  stands 
with  the  Mew  Testament  and  the  church  of  the  ages  in 
his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ.  We  wish  we 
could  be  altogether  sure  that  such  is  the  case.  We  do 
not  indeed  suppose  that  a  man’s  Christianity  is  adequate 
merely  because  he  believes  in  the  deity  of  Christ— no  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  theological  thought 
will  so  suppose— and  yet  this  belief  is  so  central  to  the 
Christian  faith  that  where  it  is  present  there  is  good 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  other  essential  beliefs  will  not 
long  be  absent. 
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Does  Dr.  Fosdick  Believe  in  the  Real  Deity  of  Christ? 

There  are  some  things,  however,  that  keep  us  from 
being  altogether  sure  that  Dr.  Fosdick  means  what  the 
ordinary  person  is  apt  to  think  he  means  when  he  speaks 
of  the  deity. of  Christ.  We  cannot  forget  that  Dr.  Fos¬ 
dick  is  by  common  consent  a  liberal  preacher,  and  that 
there  are  liberal  preachers  who  assert  belief  in  the  deity 
of  our  Lord,  though  they  regard  him,  not  as  an  object 
of  faith,  but  merely  as  an  example  of  faith.  The  older 
Unitarianism  spoke  of  the  divinity,  but  not  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  but  the  modern  liberal  preacher,  though  he 
thinks  less  highly  of  Jesus  than  did  the  older  Unitarian¬ 
ism,  not  infrequently  says,  “I  believe  that  Jesus  is  God.” 
This  consideration  is  at  least  fitted  to  make  us  suspicious 
when  we  find  a  confessedly  liberal  preacher  saying  that 
he  believes  in  the  deity  of  our  Lord— especially  when 
it  is  certain  that  in  other  connections  this  particular  lib¬ 
eral  preacher  does  use  orthodox  language  in  an  un¬ 
orthodox  sense.  For  instance,  Dr.  Fosdick  says  that 
Christ  is  coming  when  he  merely  means  that  “His  will 
and  principles  will  be  worked  out  by  God’s  grace  in 
human  life  and  institutions” — something  quite  different 
from  what  the  ordinary  Christian  has  in  mind  when  he 
says,  “Christ  is  coming.”  It  would  be  unwarranted,  of 
course,  on  the  ground  of  this  consideration  alone,  to 
assume  that  Dr.  Fosdick’s  confession  of  belief  in  the 
deity  of  Christ  does  not  mean  what  the  average  Christian 
who  reads  the  New  Testament  is  apt  to  suppose  it  means. 
This  consideration,  however,  does  not  stand  alone.  Some 
of  its  companions  may  be  mentioned. 

( i )  Though  nearly  all  those  who  confess  faith  in  the 
deity  of  our  Lord  believe  also'  in  his  virgin  birth,  Dr. 
Fosdick,  despite  what  the  Scriptures  say,  is  undecided. 
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Even  if  we  say  that  conceivably  God  could  have  incar¬ 
nated  his  Son  through  both  a  human  father  and  a  human 
mother,  as  well  as  through  a  human  mother  alone,  as  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Patton  is  reported  to  have  said,  the  history 
of  human  thought  on  this  subject  warrants  our  being 
suspicious  of  a  profession  of  the  deity  of  our  Lord  un¬ 
accompanied  with  a  profession  of  faith  in  his  virgin 
birth. 

(2)  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Dr.  Fosdick  is  a  Trini¬ 
tarian.  The  very  fact  that  able  and  sincere  men  regard 
Dr.  Fosdick  as  a  Unitarian  at  least  indicates  that  he  is 
not  clearly  a  Trinitarian.  He  writes  at  times  (“The 
Meaning  of  Faith,”  page  282)  as  though  he  believed  in 
a  modal  trinity — something  very  different  from  that  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  church  catholic — but  there  is  a  notable  ab¬ 
sence  of  language  that  even  suggests  that  Dr.  Fosdick 
believes  there  are  “three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the 
same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.”  Special 
significance  attaches  in  this  connection  to  Dr.  Fosdick’s 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit — it  is  not  even  clear  that  he 
believes  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  prayers  he  quotes  are  from  Uni¬ 
tarian  sources.  And  yet,  unless  Dr.  Fosdick  is  a  Trini¬ 
tarian,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  believes  in 
the  deity  of  Christ  in  the  sense  of  the  creeds  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  and  the  ordinary  Christian. 

(3)  It  is  far  from  certain  that  Dr.  Fosdick  thinks  of 
Christ  as  differing  from  us  in  nature  or  kind  as  well  as 
degree.  One  of  his  favorite  expressions  in  designating 
Jesus  is  “God  in  Christ.”  It  is  a  Scriptural  phrase,  but 
as  used  in  liberal  circles,  it  currently  means  not  that 
Jesus  was  God,  but  merely  that  in  a  remarkable  degree 
he  was  a  God-filled  man.  The  explanation  Dr.  Fosdick 
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himself  gives  of  its  use  by  the  early  Christians  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  uses  the  phrase  in  this  sense.  Speaking 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  realize  the  great¬ 
ness  of  their  Lord,  he  writes :  “They  rose  to  understand 
the  divine  life  in  him  from  the  experience  of  the  divine 
life  in  themselves.  ‘God  was  in  Christ/  they  said.  They 
never  dreamed  of  claiming  equality  with  him.  Like  pools 
beside  the  sea,  they  understood  the  ocean’s  quality  from 
their  own.  There  are  not  two  kinds  of  sea-water;  nor 
with  one  God  can  there  be  two  kinds  of  divine  life.  But 
so  understanding  the  sea,  shall  the  pool  claim  equality 
with  it?  Rather,  the  sea  has  deeps,  tides,  currents,  and 
relationships  with  the  world’s  life  that  the  pool  can 
never  know.  So  Christ  was  at  once  their  brother  and 
their  Lord’5  (“The  Meaning  of  Faith,”  page  287). 'Such 
language  recognizes  indeed  the  uniqueness  of  Christ,  his 
superiority  to  other  men,  but  it  falls  short  of  recognizing 
any  difference  in  kind  between  him  and  ourselves.  More¬ 
over,  if  we  except  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of 
believing  in  the  deity  of  Christ— the  passages  whose 
meaning  are  now  under  discussion — there  are  no  pas¬ 
sages  in  Dr.  Fosdick’s  writings  that  we  have  noticed  that 
necessitate  the  notion  that  Jesus  differs  from  us  in  kind 
as  well  as  degree.  But  unless  Dr.  Fosdick  believes  that 
Jesus  differs  from  us  in  kind,  that  he  is  not  merely  a 
God-filled  man,  but  the  God-man,  it  seems  impossible  to 
suppose  he  believes  in  the  deity  of  Christ  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term. 

(4)  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  Dr.  Fosdick  be¬ 
lieves  in  Christ  as  a  present  object  of  faith  and  worship. 
It  is  true  that  he  says  that  “Christian  faith  has  always 
centered  around  the  person  of  Jesus  himself,”  but  almost 
immediately  he  adds,  “This  does  not  mean  that  in  the 
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end  our  faith  does  not  rest  on  God;  it  does,  for  Jesus 
is  the  Way,  the  Door,  as  he  said,  and  faith  in  him  moves 
up  through  him  to  the  One  who  sent  him.  As  Paul  put 
it,  ‘Such  confidence  have  we  through  Christ  to  Godward’ 
(II  Cor.  3:4).  But  faith  in  Jesus  is  the  most  vivid,  true, 
and  compelling  way  we  have  of  committing  ourselves  to 
the  highest  and  best  we  know”  (“The  Meaning  of  Faith,” 
page  263;  compare  “Christianity  and  Progress,”  page 
192).  Even  the  sermon,  entitled  “Jesus  the  Revelation 
of  God/’  to  which  The  Continent ”  (December  7,  1922) 
confidently  points  as  proof  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  “orthodoxy,” 
contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  Harnack’s  dictum, 
“Only  the  Father,  not  Jesus,  belongs  to  the  Gospel.”  Jesus 
is  indeed  recognized  as  the  ground  of  our  assurance  that 
our  “ideals  are  grounded  in  God,”  as  himself  our  supreme 
revelation  of  God,  yet  the  sermon  closes  with  these 
words :  “His  real  significance  lay  in  what  he  revealed. 
He  was  just  what  he  said  he  was,  a  door.  ‘I  am  the 
door/  he  said.  The  first  disciples  went  up  first  and 
stood  before  the  door  admiring  it,  and  lo !  it  swung  open 
and  left  them  standing  face  to  face  with  God.  May  he 
do  to  us  that  supreme  service — lead  us  to  himself  and 
then  lead  us  past  himself  to  the  life  that  is  hid  with  him 
in  God.”  This  is  indeed  to  make  Jesus  the  way  to  God, 
but  it  falls  short  of  regarding  him  as  God.  And  yet,  un¬ 
less  Dr.  Fosdick  believes  that  Jesus  is  himself  God,  and 
as  such  a  present  object  of  worship,  he  does  not  believe 
in  his  deity  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is 
significant  in  this  connection  that  on  page  196  of  “Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Progress/’  he  pictures  the  Master  as  observ¬ 
ing  Western  Christendom  to-day  and  saying:  “If  this 
is  Christianity,  then  I  am  not  a  Christian.”  Such  lan¬ 
guage  implies  that  Dr.  Fosdick,  with  the  “Liberals”  as  a 
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class,  thinks  of  Jesus  himself  as  a  Christian,  and  that  we 
are  Christians  when  we  have  faith  like  his  faith.  It  is 
not  customary,  however,  to  say  the  least,  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  deity  of  Christ  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  to  speak  of  Jesus  himself  as  a  Christian.  They 
hold  that  a  Christian  is  one  whose  faith  terminates  on 
Jesus,  not  merely  one  whose  faith  is  like  the  faith  of 
Jesus.  For  them  he  is  not  the  first  Christian.  For 
them  he  was  and  is  the  Christ  in  whose  presence  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  cry  out,  “My  Cord  and  my  God.” 

We  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  considerations 
that  raise  the  question  in  our  mind  whether  Dr.  Fosdick 
means  what  men  in  general  mean  when  they  speak  of 
the  deity  of  Christ.  We  hope  that  our  suspicions  are 
ungrounded,  that  whatever  language  he  may  have  used 
that  seems  to  conflict  with  the  supposition  that  Jesus  is 
God,  he  really  believes  in  the  Cordship  of  Jesus  in  the 
New  Testament  meaning  of  the  term,  and  not  merely 
that  he  has  the  value  of  God,  is  the  best  that  we  know, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  If,  however,  Dr.  Fosdick 
really  believes  in  the  deity  of  Christ  as  the  church  of  all 
ages  has  believed  in  his  deity,  it  is  high  time,  it  seems 
to  us,  for  him  to  make  an  absolutely  unequivocal  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect.  It  seems  to  us,  despite  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Macartney,  that  such  a  statement  has  not  yet  been 
made.  How  The  Continent  (February  i,  1923)  can 
affirm,  “It  is  not  possible  to  make  doubt  of  his  position 
in  this  matter,”  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  under¬ 
stand.  •  , 

The  Continent’s  Amazing  Contention 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  Even  if  his  conception  of  Christ  is  “orthodox,” 
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it  does  not  follow  that  his  Christianity  is  adequate  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  those  at  all  informed 
concerning  the  history  of  Christian  thought  that  The 
Continent  should  affirm  that  the  question  whether  Jesus 
is  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh”  is  "the  pivot  on  which 
turns  the  only  radical  and  generic  question  of  Christian 
orthodoxy,”  and  “in  that  issue  faithful  believers  properly 
find  a  test — no,  let  us  say,  the  test — of  ‘a  standing  or 
falling  church’.”  (February  i,  1923.)  Apparently,  Nolan 
R.  Best  is  not  aware  that  the  Judaizers  whom  Paul  ac¬ 
cused  of  preaching  “another  gospel”  had  the  same  con¬ 
ception  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  did  Paul  himself.  W e 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Best 
would  read  Professor  Machen’s  recent  book,  “The 
Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion,”  especially  pages  129-137, 
where  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  view  of  Christ  that  places 
him  on  the  side  of  God  is  everywhere  presupposed  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  nowhere  defended ;  and  that  this 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  Paul  and  the  Juda¬ 
izers  were  at  one  in  their  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  Apparently,  Mr.  Best  is  also  not  aware  that  later 
Pelagius,  whose  views  have  been  condemned  by  the  whole 
organized  church,  does’  not  appear  to  have  questioned 
the  deity  of  Christ.  Surely,  Mr.  Best  is  aware  that 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  hold  essentially  the 
same  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ,  yet  that  neither 
of  them  regard  the  other  as  “orthodox”  for  this  reason. 
How,  then,  can  Mr.  Best  maintain  that  the  “decisive 
touchstone”  of  a  minister’s  orthodoxy  is  the  question, 
“Does  he  receive  the  Son  of  man  as  the  Son  of  God?” 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  even  Mr.  Best  says  that  unless 
he  does,  he  “ought  not  to  claim  nor  be  willing  to  retain 
a  place  in  the  ministry  of  a  church  which  by  constitu- 
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tional  forms  avows  its  purpose  to  repeat  the  apostolic 
evangel.”  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  affirm  that 
"orthodoxy'’  is  absent  where  there  is  no  faith  in  the  deity 
Christ;  but  quite  a  different  thing  to  imply  that  "ortho¬ 
doxy”  is  present  where  faith  in  the  deity  of  Christ  exists. 
Even  if  it  be  granted  that  Dr.  Fosdick  is  "orthodox’’  in 
his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  case  against  him  should  be  non-suited. 

Christianity  as  a  Redemptive  Religion/ 

In  the  judgment  of  the  church  of  the  ages,  Chris¬ 
tianity  involves  the  acknowledgment,  not  simply  of 
Christ,  but  of  Christ  as  crucified.  This  is  true  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  no  more  a  cohtradiction  in  words  to 
speak  of  a  Christianity  without  a  divine  Christ  than  it  is 
to  speak  of  a  Christianity  without  a  Christ  who,  by  his 
sacrificial  death  on  the  cross,  wrought  the  reconciliation 
of  men  with  God.  Greek  Catholics  and  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  at  least  been  united  in  regarding 
Christianity  as  a  redemptive  religion  that  offers  salva¬ 
tion  from  sin  through  the  expiatory  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
No  doubt  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
show  that  this  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  redemptive 
religion  is  due  to  Paul,  and  no  part  of  real  Christianity. 
The  attempt  has  been  a  failure.  A  sounder  scholarship 
has  shown  that  not  only  in  the  mind  of  Paul  and  his¬ 
toric  Christianity  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
first  Christians,  and  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
Christians,  but  in  the  mind  of  Christ  himself,  the  religion 
he  founded  centered  in  the  cross  as  an  atoning  sacrifice. 
Warfield  was  not  writing  in  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of 
the  really  "assured  results”  of  scholarship  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  Christianity  as  a  redemptive  religion  when  he 
thus  concludes :  “Its  redemptive  character  has  not  then 
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been  imported  into  Christianity  from  without,  in  the 
course  of  its  development  in  the  world — whether  through  * 
the  instrumentality  of  Paul  or  some  other  one.  It  has 
constituted  its  essence  as  a  specific  religion  from  the 
beginning;  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be  the  re¬ 
ligion  that  Jesus  founded,  and  that,  retaining  the  specific 
character  imposed  on  it  by  him,  has  borne  his  name 
through  the  centuries  known  from  it  as  Christian.  Pre¬ 
cisely  what  Christianity  was  in  the  beginning,  has  ever 
been  through  all  its  history,  and  must  continue  to  be  so 
long  as  it  keeps  its  specific  character  by  virtue  of  which 
it  is  what  it  is,  is  a  redemptive  religion;  or  rather  that 
particular  redemptive  religion  which  brings  to  man  sal¬ 
vation  from  sin,  conceived  of  as  guilt  as  well  as  pollution, 
through  the  expiatory  death  of  Jesus  Christ”  ( The  Har¬ 
vard  Theological  Review ”  (October;  1914,  page  589)- 
Dr.  Fosdick  and  the  Scriptural  Theory  of  the  Atonement 
No  more  serious  charge  can  be  brought  against  Dr. 
Fosdick  as  a  Christian  preacher  than  the  allegation  that 
he  has  an  aversion,  to  the  cross  of  Christ  considered  as  an 
expiation  of  sin.  It  would  be  bad  enough — so  bad  as  to 
disqualify  him  as  a  Christian  preacher — if  he  merely  ig¬ 
nored  this  conception,  seeing  that  the  death  of  Christ  as  an 
expiation  of  sin  is  the  very  heart  of  Christianity.  It  is 
only  too  evident,  however,  that  he  repudiates  this,  the 
most  central  of  all  Christian  conceptions.  It  is  true 
that  for  the  most  part  he  merely  ignores  it.  There  is  a 
notable  dearth  of  references  to  the  atonement  in  his 
books  and  sermons.  In  this  respect,  his  now  famous 
sermon,  “Shall  the  Fundamentalists  Win?”  is  typical.  He 
mentions  four  "stakes  which  are  being  driven  by  the 
‘Fundamentalists’  to  mark  a  deadline  of  doctrine  around 
the  church”;  and  among  these  he  mentions  "a  special 
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theory  of  the  atonement — that  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  shed 
in  substitutionary  death,  placates  an  alienated  deity  and 
makes  possible  welcome  for  the  returning  sinner.”  But 
while  he  discusses  at  some  length  the  other  three  “stakes” 
he  mentions — the  virgin  birth,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  second  coming — no  further  mention 
is  made  of  the  atonement.  Even  this  brief  mention  of 
the  traditional  view  of  the  atonement,  however — carica¬ 
ture  though  it  is — makes  clear  that  he  is  animated  by  a 
profound  aversion  to  the  cross  of  Christ  considered  as  a 
propitiation  of  sin.  If  we  turn  to  “Christianity  and 
Progress,”  page  43,  we  will  find  a  somewhat  similar  refer¬ 
ence.  There  he  tells  us  that  as  presented  by  the  typical 
modern  preacher,  “Christ  is  not  primarily,  as  of  old,  the 
victim  by  whose  substitutionary  sacrifice  the  race  of  men 
has  found  an  open  door  from  the  bottomless  pit  of  end¬ 
less  woe  to  a  blessed  immortality  in  Paradise.  The 
modern  emphasis  is  all  the  other  way.  Christ  is  the 
divine  revealer  whose  spirit  alone  can  transform  indi¬ 
viduals  and  save  society.”  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Fosdick 
makes  much  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  vicarious  sacri¬ 
fice  in  speaking  of  the  Saviourhood  of  Jesus  (see  for  in¬ 
stance  “The  Meaning  of  Service,”  page  202).  In  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Macartney,  he  says :  “I  can  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  real  or  precious  to  me  than  salvation  through 
the  vicarious  life  and  death  of  Jesus.”  But  when  he 
adds :  “What  I  do  not  believe  is  a  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  which  is  founded,  not  upon  this  universal  fact  of 
vicarious  sacrifice,  but  upon  a  governmental  theory  of 
substitutionary  punishment  which  was  outlawed  from 
every  decent  penal  system  on  earth  long  ago,”  he  makes 
clear  that  he  does  not  regard  Christ’s  death  as  alone  re¬ 
demptive,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  cross  of  Christ 
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is  little,  if  anything,  more  than  our  most  significant  and 
inspiring  example  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of 
others ;  and  merits  Dr.  Macartney’s  crushing  reply,  “But, 
my  dear  sir,  the  substitutionary  atonement  has  not  yet 
been  ruled  out  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer  of  mankind;  it  has  not  yet  been  ruled  out  of 
the  Old  Testament;  it  has  not  yet  been  ruled  out  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  Christ  is  presented  as  the  One  who  literally  took 
my  place  as  a  sinner,  who  was  made  sin  on  my  behalf, 
who  drank  my  cup,  who  bore  my  curse,  whose  death  was 
the  propitiation  for  my  sins,  whose  righteousness  covers 
me  so  in  the  presence  of  God  I  stand  justified.  The  only 
theory  of  the  atonement  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  the 
theory  of  substitution.  As  you  reject  that,  I  feel  you 
reject  the  one  grand  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
which  put  Christianity  in  the  world,  has  kept  it  in  the 
world,  and  will  keep  it  in  the  world  until  the  cross  of  the 
crucified  One  becomes  the  throne  of  the  world.” 

The  Cass  Against  Dr.  Fosdick  Not  Yet  Adequately  Stated 
We  have  pointed  out  that  while  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  Dr.  Fosdick  denies  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation,  it  is  altogether  certain  he  denies  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Yet  apart  from  not 
merely  one,  but  both  of  these,  there  can  be  no  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  Christianity  was  understood  by  its  founders 
and  as  it  is  understood  by  all  the  great  branches 
of  the  Christian  church.  Even  this  is  not  stating  the 
matter  strongly  enough,  however.  Even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  Dr.  Fosdick  is  essentially  one  with  the  church 
catholic,  both  in  his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ 
and  in  his  conception  of  the  significance  that  attaches  to 
his  death,  it  would  not  follow  that  his  Christianity  is 
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adequate  Christianity.  Far  from  it.  A  man  may  believe 
in  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  see  in  his  death  an  expiation 
of  sin,  and  yet  be  the  preacher  of  “another  gospel.”  We 
have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Paul  and  the 
Judaizers  were  at  one  in  their  conception  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  Permit  us  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  both  looked  upon  the  death  of  Christ  as  an 
expiation  of  sin.  A.s  James  Denney  put  it :  “The  point 
at  issue  between  the  apostle  and  his  Jewish  Christian 
adversaries  was  not  whether  Christ  had  died  for  sins; 
every  Christian  believed  that.  .  .  .  Paul  and  his  op¬ 
ponents  agreed  in  the  common  Christian  interpretation 
of  Christ’s  death  as  a  death  in  which  sin  had  been  so 
dealt  with  that  it  no  longer  barred  fellowship  between 
God  and  those  who  believed  in  Jesus”  (“The  Death  of 
Christ,”  page  1x3).  We  have  also  pointed  out  that 
Pelagius  believed  in  the  deity  of  Christ.  We  may  now 
add  that  he  also  regarded  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  ex¬ 
piation  of  sin.  It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  Roman 
Catholics  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  expiation 
of  sin  as  well  as  that  his  status  is  that  of  God.  We 
cannot  maintain,  therefore,  that  belief  in  the  deity  of 
Christ,  even  when  accompanied  with  faith  in  His  death 
as  atoning,  is  sufficient  without  maintaining  not  only  the 
sufficiency  of  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  but  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  teachings  of  Pelagius  and  the  Judaizers. 
Surely  we  need  say  no  more  in  support  of  the  statement 
that  we  must  consider  Dr.  Fosdick’s  teaching  on  matters 
other  than  the  person  and  death  of  Christ  before  we  can 
realize  the  full  extent  of  his  agreement  with  or  departure 
from  historic  Christianity. 

The  Most  Serious  Charge  of  All 
We  have  said  that  no  more  serious  charge  can  be 
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brought  against  Dr.  Fosdick  as  a  spokesman  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  the  allegation  that  he  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  thought  of  the  cross  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
There  is  another  charge,  however,  equally  serious — from 
the  practical  point  of  view  more  serious  even — that  we 
must  now  refer  to.  When  we  speak  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  we  are  dealing  with  the  objective  side  of 
Christian  truth;  and  when  we  do  this,  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  the  death  of  Christ.  Of  course,  all 
that  Christ  experienced  on  earth  contributed  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  basis  of  Christianity;  but  when  we  ask  what  con¬ 
tributed  most,  unquestionably  we  must  point  to  his  death. 
The  word  Christianity,  however,  does  not  merely  express 
what  has  happened  outside  of  us,  what  has  been  done  for 
us;  it  also  expresses  what  happens  inside  of  us,  what  is 
done  in  us.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  church  seems 
to  indicate  that  vital  Christianity  is  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  correct  views  as  to  the  subjective  than  as  to 
the  objective  side  of  Christian  truth.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  correct  views  as  to  the  more  subjective  side  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  where  correct  views  as 
to  the  more  obj  ective  side  are  lacking ;  and  yet  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  futile  to  look  for  genuine  Christian  experience 
where  radically  wrong  conceptions  of  the  plan  and  pro¬ 
cess  of  salvation  are  present.  Dr.  Fosdick's  teaching  as 
to  what  salvation  is  and  the  method  by  which  it  becomes 
ours  is  therefore  a  matter  of  first  importance.  From  the 
practical  point  of  view,  the  most  serious  charge  of  all  to 
be  brought  against  Dr.  Fosdick  is  that  he  gives  a  radically 
wrong  answer  to  the1  question,  “What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?” 

,  Dr.  Fosdick’s  Plan  of  Salvation 
Dr.  Fosdick’s  teaching  as  to  salvation  may  be  found, 
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most  fully  expressed,  in  his  book,  “The  Meaning  of 
Faith,”  especially  chapters  ten  and  eleven.  Formally, 
Dr.  Fosdick  answers  this  question  in  the  words  of  Paul, 
“Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”;  moreover,  he  is 
verbally  correct  when  he  adds  that  by  faith  we  obtain 
both  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  and  the  power  to  con¬ 
quer  them.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  he  reads  a 
different  meaning  into  the  wo  ids  than  did  Paul  and  the 
early  Christians.  When  Dr.  Fosdick  says  we  are  saved 
by  faith,  he  does  not  mean  that  we  are  saved  by  en¬ 
trusting  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  receiving  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  him  alone  for  salvation.  Dr.  Fosdick  has  written 
a  book  of  over  three  hundred  pages  on  the  meaning  of 
faith  without  any  recognition  of  this  evangelical  con¬ 
ception  of  saving  faith.  “Faith  in  Christ,”  he  tell  us, 
"has  a  double  relationship  with  the  problem  of  man’s 
sin;  it  concerns  the  basis  on  which  we  are  to  be  judged 
and  the  strength  by  which  we  are  to  conquer ’’  (page  255) . 
In  explication  of  this  fundamental  statement — for  such 
he  clearly  regards  it,  the  italics  are  his — he  tells  us,  in  the 
first  place,  that  when  we  speak  of  being  saved  by  faith  in 
Christ,  we  mean  (pages  258-261)  that  it  was  Jesus  who 
announced  in  words,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  sealed  in 
his  death,  the  gospel  that  God  deals  with  a  man  not 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  done,  or  even  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  is,  but  on  the  basis  of  “the  thing  the  man  has 
set  his  heart  upon,  the  direction  of  his  life,  the  idea! 
which  masters  him.”  And  so  we  are  told  that  “when 
men  set  their  hearts  on  Christ,  lay  hold  on  him  by  faith 
as  Life’s  Master  and  its  goal,  that  faith  opens  the  door 
of  God’s  forgiveness.”  Just  as  President  Lincoln  par¬ 
doned  Roswell  McIntyre,  the  deserter,  though  he  “stood 
with  no  defense  for  his  deed,  no  just  complaint  against 
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the  penalty,  and  with  nothing  to  plead  save  shame  for 
his  act,  and  faith  that,  with  another  chance,  he  could 
play  the  man,"  so,  we  are  told,  God  forgives  and  ought 
to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  We  are  further  told 
that  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  supplies  the  best  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “faith  that  saves”— though  there  is  no 
Christ  in  this  parable  in  whom  the  sinner  trusts  for  sal¬ 
vation,  still  less  a  Christ  who  offers  forgiveness  of  sin  on 
the  basis  of  his  atoning  death.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of 
divine  forgiveness  Dr.  Fosdick  commends,  completely 
ignores  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  expiation  of  sin. 

Dr.  Fosdick  tells  us,  in  the  second  place,  that  when  we 
speak  of  being  saved  by  faith,  we  mean  that  Christ  is  the 
source  of  victorious  power  in  man’s  Aght  against  sin.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  faith  in  Christ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Fosdick,  brings  any  new  increment  of 
power,  so  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ  have  any 
dynamic,  or  source  of  energy  other  than  that  which  in¬ 
heres  in  man  as  man.  As  he  represents  the  matter,,  faith 
in  Christ  merely  stirs  to  action  the  power  latent  in  us. 
Christ’s  power  over  men  is  compared  to  that  of  a  con¬ 
tagious  personality.  Emerson’s  dictum,  ‘  They  can  con¬ 
quer  who  believe  they  can,"  is  cited  with  approval.  Jesus 
to  an  inestimable  degree  is  able  to  make  men  say,  “I 
can.”  Peter’s  experience  is  cited  as  typical  and  described 
thus:  “In  Jesus’  relationship  with  his  disciple,  a  great 
personality  stands  over  a  lesser  one,  by  life  and  word 
insistently  saying,  You  can,  until  power  is  vitally  trans¬ 
mitted  and  in  the  vacillating,  vehement  Simon  there 
emerges  rock-like,  stable  Peter."  The  attitude  that  ap¬ 
propriates  such  influence  is  described  as  saving  faith; 
and  at  the  heart  of  this  attitude  is  the  “stirring  convic¬ 
tion  that  what  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done."  We  are 
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said  to  experience  salvation  when  “at  last  the  Master’s 
call,  ‘You  can,’  is  answered  by  the  human  cry,  ‘I  will/  and 
the  man  moves  out  into  new  possibilities,  new  powers, 
and  increasing  liberty”  (pages  273-276). 

Is  Dr.  Fosdick  An  Evangelical? 

It  is  only  too  evident  that  Dr.  Fosdick  is  not  only  anti¬ 
evangelical,  but  anti-Christian  in  his  teaching  as  to  sal¬ 
vation.  Fundamentally,  there  are  only  two  doctrines  of 
salvation.  According  to  the  one,  man  saves  himself ; 
according  to  the  other,  God  saves  him.  According  to 
Dr.  Fosdick,  God  does  no  more  than  first  instruct  and 
then  arouse  into  activity  those  powers  of  conscience  and 
sensibility  and  will  that  inhere  in  man  as  man;  accord¬ 
ing  to  practically  the  entire  organized  church — not  only 
all  the  great  branches  of  the  Protestant  church,  whether 
Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  but  the  Greek 
Catholic  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  as  well — any 
power  that  man  may  exert  in  saving  himself  is  secondary 
and  subsidiary,  itself  the  result  of  a  previous  activity  on 
the  part  of  God,  so  that  it  becomes  us  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  God  and  God  alone  that  saves  the  soul.  The 
difference  between  the  Protestants  or  evangelicals  and 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics  or  Sacerdotal ists  does 
not  concern  the  question,  Does  man  save  himself  or  does 
God  save  him?  They  are  agreed  that  salvation  is  from 
God,  not  from  man.  The  difference  concerns  God’s 
method  in  saving  man:  Does  God  save  men  by  acting 
immediately  upon  their  souls,  or  does  he  save  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  church  and  its  ordinances 
established  by  him  for  that  purpose  ?  Against  the  Sacer¬ 
dotalism  of  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  whole  Prot¬ 
estant  church  protests  with  all  the  vigor  with  which  it  is 
capable.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  a  man 
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is  an  evangelical  merely  because  he  is  not  a  Sacerdotalist, 
merely  because  he  insists  on  the  immediacy  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  to  God.  He  is  not  an  evangelical  unless 
he  also  affirms  his  dependence  on  God,  and  God  alone, 
for  salvation,  so  that  he  can  sing  with  conviction,  “Thou 
must  save  and  thou  alone.”  Much  as  the  evangelicals 
and  Sacerdotalists  differ,  it  should  *  not  be  overlooked 
that  they  have  more  in  common  than  either  of  them  have 
with  those  who  make  man  his  own  saviour.  No  one,  of 
course,  affirms  that  Dr.  Fosdick  is  a  Sacerdotalist;  the 
editor  of  The  Continent ,  however,  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  is  “conspicuously,  decisively,  unmistakably  evan¬ 
gelical.”  (November  16,  1922.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  no  more  an  evangelical  than  he  is  a  Sacerdotalist.  He 
insists  indeed  with  the  evangelicals  on  the  immediacy 
of  our  relations  with  God,  but  he  does  not  affirm  our 
dependence  on  God  and  on  God  alone  for  salvation,  and 
thus  shows  that  a  deeper  gulf  separates  him  and  the 
evangelicals  than  separates  the  evangelicals  and  the 
Sacerdotalists. 

The  Salvation  of  Human  Souls  at  Stake 
Dr.  Fosdick’s  spiritual  father  is  Pelagius,  not  Augus¬ 
tine;  and  while  semi-Pelagianism  has  received  more  or 
less  sanction,  Pelagianism,  let  us  not  forget,  is  repudiated 
by  the  whole  church.  In  fact,  if  anything,  he  out- 
pelagianizes  Pelagius  in  the  part  he  ascribes  to  man  in 
the  plan  of  salvation.  Dr.  Fosdick  apparently  has  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  enslaving  power  of  sin,  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  it  puts  in  the  way  of  man  achieving  his  own 
salvation;  but  he  has  a  shallower  sense  of  the  guilt  of 
sin.  Pelagius,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  recognized 
to  -some  degree  the  guilt  of  sin  and  taught  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  our  past  sins  on  the  basis  of  the  expiatory  death 
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of  Christ;  but  Dr.  Fosdick  apparently  does  neither.  It 
is  true  that  Dr.  Fosdick  speaks  much  of  grace,  but  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  this  word  is  the  meaning  of 
Pelagius.  Pelagius,  as  is  well  known,  spoke  constantly 
of  "grace.”  But  by  “grace”  he  meant  the  endowment 
of  man  with  freedom  of  will  and  the  inducements  that 
God  brings  to  bear  on  men  to  lead  them  to  so  use  their 
power  to  work  out  their  own  salvation ;  he  utterly  denied 
“grace”  in  the  sense  of  inward  help  from  God,  enabling 
man  to  choose  and  do  what  otherwise  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him.  So  Dr.  Fosdick  speaks  constantly  of 
"grace”  and  of  the  greatness  of  our  indebtedness  to  God 
in  Christ.  But  there  is  no  recognition  of  any  recreative, 
regenerating  activity  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  There 
is  only  recognition  of  the  fact  that  God  tells  us  what 
■we  must  do  to  be  saved  and  that  he  offers  us  encourage¬ 
ment  and  inspiration  as  we  attempt  the  task.  In  a  word, 
it  is  merely  external  help,  not  internal  help,  that  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  use  of  the  term  “grace.”  Despite  his  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  “grace,”  it  is  only  too  evident  that  he 
throws  on  the  shoulders  of  men  themselves  the  burden  of 
achieving  their  own  salvation.  As  such,  he  is  not  only 
anti-evangelical,  but  anti-Christian  in  his  teaching  as  to 
the  method  of  salvation — in  as  far  as  such  a  distinction 
is  warranted.  At  any  rate,  according  to  the  belief  and 
testimony  of  the  whole  organized  church — if  we  except 
sects  of  such  doubtful  standing  as  the  Unitarians — Dr. 
Fosdick  gives  a  fatally  wrong  answer  to  the  question  of 
questions  to  the  anxious  inquirer,  “What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?”  In  the  sermon,  “Shall  the  Fundamentalists 
Win?”  Dr.  Fosdick  says:  “There  is  not  a  single  thing 
at  stake  in  the  controversy  on  which  depends  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  human  souls.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  seri- 
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ous  accusation  of  all,  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
to  be  brought  against  Dr.  Fosdick  is  that  he  stands  in  a 
Christian  pulpit  and  says  to  men  and  women  desirous  of 
knowing  what  they  and  others  must  do  to  be  saved,  This 
is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,”  and,  lo,  the  way  to  which  he 
directs  their  steps  is  a  way  that  leads  to  destruction. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Fosdick 
are  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  considering  his 
qualifications  as  an  occupant  of  a  Presbyterian  pulpit 
of  any  Christian  pulpit,  in  fact.  We  have  called  atten¬ 
tion,  moreover,  to  the  nature  of  his  teaching  as  to  the 
Bible,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the 
way  of  salvation— the  things  that  enter  most  deeply  into 
Christianity  as  Christianity  has  been  understood  by  the 
church  of  all  ages.  We  have  not  called  attention  to 
everything  we  have  found  in  his  books  and  sermons, 
“which  appears  to  be  in  open  denial  of  the  essential  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and 
subversive  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  received,  con¬ 
fessed,  held  and  defended  by  the  Christian  church  in  all 
ages.”  But  if  the  representation  we  have  given  of  his 
teaching  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  or  the  death  of 
Christ  or  the  way  of  salvation — note  we  use  the  con¬ 
junction  “or,”  not  “and”— is  substantially  correct,  it 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  his  teach¬ 
ings  are  not  only  anti-Presbyterian,  but  anti-Christian  to 
such  a  degree  that  what  he  calls  Christianity  is  something 
other  than  Christianity,  and  ought  to  be  called  by  an¬ 
other  name. 

Our  Judgment  Confirmed 

We  are  not  alone  in  supposing  that  the  “Christianity 
of  Dr.  Fosdick”  is  something  other  than  Christianity  as 
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it  has  all  but  universally  been  understood.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  this  conviction  lay  back  of  the  overture 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas 
and  Dean  Gray,  among  others,  have  expressed  a  similar 
judgment.  Dr.  Foakes  Jackson,  who  will  hardly  be 
accused  of  sympathy  with  our  viewpoint,  holds  the  same 
notion.  At  a  Conference  of  Modernists,  in  Cambridge, 
England,  in  September,  1921,  he  paid  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Fosdick,  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  has  no  superior 
as  an  exponent  of  “{liberal  Christianity,”  but  added, 
“however  eloquent  these  teachers  may  be,  however 
exalted  their  morality,  they  are  preaching  something  en¬ 
tirely  alien  from  what  was  once  meant  by  Christianity.” 
Others  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  We  content 
ourselves  with  citing  one  more  testimony — the  testimony 
of  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Fosdick,  himself.  Dr.  Fos¬ 
dick,  of  course,  looks  upon  himself  as  an  exponent 
of  real  Christianity,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  is  at 
least  aware  that  there  is  a  deep  and  radical  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  own  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
evangelical  churches.  On  April  16,  1921,  Rev.  Willis 
W.  Mead  sent  a  rather  long  letter  to  Dr.  Fosdick, 
protesting  against  the  teaching  and  implications  of  the 
latter’s  book,  “The  Meaning  of  Faith,”  and  criticising  it 
from  the  evangelical  viewpoint.  Three  days  later,  Dr. 
Fosdick  sent  an  acknowledgment  and  brief  reply.  If 
Dr.  Fosdick  had  merely  objected  to  certain  phases  of 
Mr.  Mead’s  point  of  view,  such  as  his  premillennialism, 
little  significance  would  attach  to  his  reply.  It  seems 
only  too  evident,  however,  that  he  had  Mr.  Mead’s  point 
of  view  as  a  whole,  that  is  the  evangelical  point  of  view, 
in  mind  when  he  penned  the  following  words :  VI  am 
well  aware  of  the  deep  aversion  with  which  you  regard 
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my  interpretation  of  Christianity,  but  I  assure  you  it  does 
not  in  the  least  surpass  the  profound  aversion  with  which 
I  regard  your  interpretation  of  Christianity.  The  sort  of 
theology  which  your  letter  presents  seems  to  be  not  only 
thoroughly  false  in  fact,  but  pernicious  in  practical  re¬ 
sults,  and  while  I  understand  it  perfectly,  having  lived  in 
it  and  read  its  major  works,  I  quite  definitely  and  thor¬ 
oughly  reject  it  all.”  (Mr.  Mead’s  letter,  together  with 
Dr.  Fosdick’s  reply,  were  printed  in  full  in  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  of  November  3,  1921.) 

Dr.  Fosdick  vs.  the  Churches 
It  is  conceivable,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  the  churches, 
more  particularly  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  give 
the  wrong  representation  of  what  Christianity  is ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  seems  clear  that  we  cannot  affirm  that  the 
Christianity  of  Dr.  Fosdick  is  true  without  affirming 
that  the  Christianity  of  the  churches  is  false,  and  vice 
versa.  This  is  not  to  allege,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Fosdick 
does  not  say  much  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  cnurches, 
is  true  and  that  ought  to  be  said.  His  books  and  ser¬ 
mons  abound  in  fine  passages,  and  so  much  of  what  he 
says  is  true  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  Christians 
are  more  or  less  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  any  should 
question  the  wholesomeness  of  his  influence.  But  it  is  to 
allege  that  he  ignores  or  denies  the  things  without  which 
there  is  no  Christianity.  To  a  large  extent,  he  simply 
ignores  them.  We  have  heard  him  preach  when  he  said 
little  or  nothing  to  which  we  could  take  exception;  and 
yet,  after  he  had  concluded,  though  his  sermon  was 
drawn  from  the  scene  on  Calvary,  we  could  recall  nothing 
a  non-Christian  might  not  have  said.  He  is  not  content, 
indeed,  to  simply  ignore  the  things  most  distinctively 
Christian;  on  various  occasions,  he  has  expressly  re- 
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pudiated  them.  But  even  if  he  merely  ignored  them,  it 
would  be  true  that  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  truth  he 
teaches  would  not  allow  us  to  see  in  him  an  exponent  of 
Christianity,  as  Christianity  is  understood  by  the  churches. 

Two  questions  are  involved:  (i)  Who  is  entitled  to 
designate  their  convictions  “Christianity” — the  churches 
or  Dr.  Fosdick?  (2)  Whose  convictions  are  true — 
those  of  the  churches  or  those  of  Dr.  Fosdick  ?  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  establishment  of  a  claim  of  title 
to  anything  by  virtue  of  immemorial  use  and  enjoyment, 
surely  the  churches  have  the  prior  right  to  the  word — • 
seeing  that  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  word 
“Christianity”  has  been  used  to  designate  essentially  those 
conceptions  that  are  taught  and  defended  by  the  churches. 
It  is  not  incumbent  on  us  in  this  connection  to  consider 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  Christianity  as  understood  by  the 
churches,  and  particularly  by  the  Presbyterian  church. 
It  is  the  views  of  Dr.  Fosdick,  not  the  views  of  the 
churches,  that  are  questioned  by  the  Philadelphia  over¬ 
ture.  If  the  occasion  called  for  it,  v/e  would  be  quite 
willing  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
as  understood  by  the  churches.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  immediate  issue  before  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
is  open  to  Dr.  Fosdick  to  prove,  if  he  can ,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  taught  by  the  churches  is  false ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  that  a  Christian  pulpit  is  a  proper  place 
to  attempt  the  task.  Dr.  Fosdick  may  not  agree  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  its  conception  of  the  essential 
truths  of  the  gospel;  but  he  can  scarcely  be  unaware 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  assail  Christian  doctrines  in 
a  Presbyterian  pulpit,  only  as  its  ministers  and  elders 
are  false  to  vows  solemnly  assumed  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  man.  We  do  not  question  Dr.  Fosdick’s  right 
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to  preach  what  he  preaches.  We  do  question  his  right  to 
call  it  Christianity,  however ;  more  especially  do  we  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  the  session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  o£  New  York  City  and  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  to  permit  him  to  preach  it  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit. 

[We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  reader’s  attention  to  an 
article,  written  by  the  writer,  and  published  in  The  Princeton 
Theological  Review  for  January,  1923,  entitled  "‘Genuine  and 
Counterfeit  Christianity,”  in  which  the  question,  What  is 
Christianity?  is  considered  more  fully;  and  in  which  the  en¬ 
deavor  is  made  to  show  that  much  of  what  is  called  Christian¬ 
ity,  in  many  circles  to-day,  is  Christianity  falsely  so  called.] 
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“FUNDAMENTALISM  AND  MODERNISM  TWO  RELIGIONS” 

"The  God  of  the  Fundamentalist  is  one  God;  the  God  of  the  Modernist  is  another.  The 
Christ  of  the  Fundamentalist  is  one  Christ;  the  Christ  of  the  Modernist  is  another.  The  Bible 
of  the  Fundamentalist  is  one  Bible;  the  Bible  of  Modernism  is  another.  The  church,  the 
kingdom,  the  salvation,  the  consummation  of  all  things— these  are  one  thing  to  the  Funda- 
,  mentalist  and  another  thing  to  the  Modernist.  Which  God  is  the  Christian  God,  which  Christ 
is  the  Christian  Christ,  which  Bible  is  the  Christian  Bible,  which  church,  which  kingdom, 
which  salvation,  which  consummation  are  the  Christian  church,  the  Christian  kingdom,  the 
Christian  salvation,  the  Christian  consummation?  The  future  will  tell." 

You  may  sing  ‘Blest  be  the  tie'  till  doomsday,  but  it  cannot  bind  these  worlds  together  ' 
-Editorial  from  THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY,  Chicago.  (A  Modernist  Magazine). 

“MODERNISM  AND  THE  FAITH” 

p  is  not  a  conflict,  then,  between  different  forms  of  Christianity,  but  between  the  Christian 
religion  on  the  one  hand  and  a  pragmatist  scepticism,  either  mystical  or  neo-positivist,  on 
the  other.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  two  generically  different  views  appear  in  every  one 
of  their  representatives  with  perfect  consistency. 

•  •  -The  truth  is  that  the  manifold  religious  life  of  the  present  day,  despite  interlocking  of  the 
branches  and  much  interaction,  does  not  spring  from  one  root,  but  from  two.  One  root  is 
Christianity;  the  other  is  a  naturalistic  or  agnostic  modernism  which,  despite  Christian 
influences  in  detail,  is  fundamentally  hostile  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  presentation  of  the 
issue  between  these  two  is,  I  am  constrained  to  think,  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  hour. 
Such  presentation  of  the  issue  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  personal  animosities  between 
those  who  hold  diametrically  opposite  views.  Mutural  respect,  even  between  opponents, 
provided  they  be  serious  men,  prospers  better  in  the  long  run  not  in  the  darkness,  but  in  the 
light.” 

{Extract  from  letter  from  Prof.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.) 

— The  British  Weekly — Sept.  II,  1924 

May  be  obtained  from 

The  Shanghai  Mercury,  Ltd.,  5  Hongkong  Road,  Shanghai 
30  cents  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000 
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What  Shall  We  Do  With 
Jesus? 

Sermon  by 

Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  D.D. 

at  the 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City 

"What  I  do  umto  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ?’  '—Matt,,  27:22 

I  RAISE  with  you  this  morning  a  question  which 
Pilate  raised  long  ago  in  the  Praetorium  when  he 
faced  Jesus  and  his  accusers.  Matthew  tells  us  of  it 
in  his  27th  chapter  and  the  22d  verse.  “What  shall  I 
do?”  said  Pilate.  “What  shall  I  do  unto  Jesus  who  is 
called  Christ?” 

You  will  note  from  the  beginning  that  this  question, 
when  Pilate  asked  it,  was  not  theoretical;  it  was  urgently 
practical  and  Pilate  raised  it  only  because  it  had  to  be 
answered  one  way  or  another.  They  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  Jesus.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
avoided  the  issue.  They  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
by  facing  him,  deciding  about  him,  and  doing  something 
with  him,  even  though  they  did  have  the  power  to  be 
rid  of  him  by  the  swift  and  summary  method  of  the  cross. 
But  Jesus  could  not  be  evaded.  His  life,  his  teaching, 
his  courage,  his  attack  upon  the  paganism  of  his  time 
and  the  degeneracy  of  the  popular  religion  made  him  a 


matter  of  forced  decision.  And  when  at  last  he  rode 
into  Jerusalem  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
when  he  cleared  the  temple  of  the  money-changers  and 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  temple  ring  and,  so 
bearding  the  rulers  of  the  people  in  their  capital  city, 
was  haled  before  the  court  of  Pilate,  this  forced  decision 
was  obvious.  They  had  to  do  something  with  him. 
What  should  they  do  with  Jesus? 

Nearly  sixty  generations  have  passed  since  then,  and 
so  far  from  that  question  becoming  less  acute  and  urgent, 
I  think  it  is  much  more  imperious.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  it  now.  V/hen  first  they  asked  that  question, 
only  a  small  group  of  men  in  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by 
their  henchmen  and  hangers-on,  were  concerned  with 
it.  It  worried  them.  They  did  not  want  to  decide  it 
but  something  had  to  be  done  and  they  did  it.  All  the 
world  beside,  however,  was  ignorant  of  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  question:  what  should  be  done  with  Jesus? 
That  is  not  true  any  longer.  That  question  has  run  out 
into  all  the  earth,  and  its  circuit  is  unto  the  ends  of  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.  In  a 
way  that  never  could  have  been  foreseen,  Jesus  has  gone 
on  making  of  himself  an  unavoidable  issue. 

Head  the  great  literature  of  the  race  and  you  cannot 
escape  the  ideas  of  Jesus;  try  to  solve  the  fundamental 
problems  of  our  civilisation  and  you  find  yourself  dealing 
with  the  principles  of  Jesus;  in  your  own  conscience 
endeavor  to  settle  a  question  of  right  and  wrong  and  you 
find  yourself  confronting  his  ideals.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  not  a  day  in  our  lives  when  we  do  not  have  to 
do  something  with  him.  Let  us  see  if  that  is  not  true. 

In  the  first  place,  phrase  the  question  this  way:  what 
shaJTTHo  with  Jesus  as  a  scientific  fact?  For  he  is  that — 
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a  fact,  a  life  which  has  actually  been  lived  on  this  planet 
and  which  we  must  take  into  consideration  when  we  try 
to  build  a  philosophy  of  life. 

Chesterton  once  suggested  that  if  we  had  been  told 
in  advance  of  some  heroic  lives  that  actually  have  been 
lived  we  would  have  thought  them  utterly  impossible. 
If  some  one  had  told  us  in  advance  of  the  career  of 
Admiral  Nelson,  with  its  untoward  beginnings,  until  on 
the  deck  of  his  flagship  at  Trafalgar  he  fell  on  death  just 
when  he  had  won  the  greatest  naval  victory  of  all  history 
and  had  saved  his  nation’s  life,  we  would  have  thought 
of  it  as  an  incredible  tale.  Nevertheless  it  happened. 
Chesterton’s  suggestion  is  important.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  incredible  about  the  greatest  lives,  so  that  if 
someone  in  advance  had  told  us  the  story  of  Chinese 
Gordon  or  of  Adomram  Judson  or  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
it  would  have  seemed  impossible.  But  of  all  the 
astounding  careers  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  where 
is  there  anything  comparable  with  Christ’s?  If  someone 
had  told  us  in  advance  that  some  day  a  baby  would  be 
born  in  a  cattle  shed,  be  brought  up  in  a  carpenter’s 
home,  working  at  the  household  trade  until  he  was  a 
full-grown  man;  that  then  he  would  teach  his  people 
for  a  few  months,  until  he  died  at  thirty-three;  that  he 
would  raise  no  armies,  organise  no  institutions,  write 
no  books,  hold  no  office;  that  he  would  be  poor  and  unbe¬ 
friended,  called  crasy  by  his  family,  called  a  heretic  by 
his  church,  called  a  traitor  by  his  nation,  and  that  at 
last  he  would  be  dragged  outside  the  walls  of  the  city 
which  he  loved  and  would  be  crucified  as  a  felon  between 
thieves:  and  if  anybody  had  told  us  that  two  thousand 
years  afterward  there  would  not  be  a  land  on  earth  where 
men  and  women  were  not  gladly  laying  down  their  lives 
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for  the  privilege  of  telling  people  about  him;  that  two 
thousand  years  afterward  in  the  happiest  season  of  the 
year  countless  people  would  be  celebrating  his  coming 
and  innumerable  children  would  be  singing  songs  about 
his  birthday;  if  any  one  had  told  ns  that  a  man  like 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  rebellious,  cynical,  skeptical, 
nineteen  centuries  afterward  would  be  saying,  “I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  after  contemplating  the  world  and 
human  nature  for  nearly  sixty  years,  I  see  no  way  out 
of  the  world’s  misery  but  the  way  which  would  have 
been  found  by  Christ’s  will  if  he  had  undertaken  the 
work  of  a  practical  statesman,”  and  that  poets  and  seers 
like  Browning  would  be  lifting  up  their  hearts  on  high 
to  sing  of  him: 

“The  very  G«d !  Think,  Abid;  dost  thou  think? 

Bo,  the  All-Great,  were  the  All-loving  too.” 

I  say,  if  anybody  had  told  you  this  in  advance  it  would 
have  seemed  impossible.  But  it  is  true;  it  actually  has 
happened;  the  fact  is  here.  It  is  the  most  considerable 
fact  that  ever  took  place  on  this  planet.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  are  going  to  avoid  it.  You  have  got  to  do 
something  with  the  fact  of  Christ. 

Just  such  considerations  many  people  neglect  when 
they  talk  about  religion  as  being  just  the  effulgence  of 
our  aspirations  and  dreams  without  facts  to  rest  upon. 
Situated  on  Lake  Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  surrounded 
by  sparkling  water  and  snow-clad  mountains,  is  the 
famous  chapel  dedicated  to  William  Tell.  Of  course 
the  critics  have  long  since  discounted  the  facts  which 
the  chapel  is  supposed  to  commemorate;  but  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful— and  there  are  many  lovely  things  in  life  anyway 
that  are  largely  fairy  tales.  People  therefore  go  to  the 
chapel  still  and  indulge  their  fancies  or  worship  at  the 
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little  shrine.  So,  too,  many  people  think  about  religion. 
They  consider  it  the  nebulous  result  of  our  fancies  and 
not  the  solid  result  of  our  facts;  a  castle  in  Spain  all  the 
more  beautiful  because  it  is  so  built  by  wish  and  dream 
and  not  by  actuality.  Moreover,  people  have  toed  to 
think  that  they  can  get  on  with  that  kind  of  religion, 
that  they  can  refresh  and  cheer  themselves  'with  a  faith 
that  is  a  comfortable  dream.  It  absolutely  will  not  do. 
Multitudes  of  people  know  today  that  it  will  not  do. 
When  great  sorrows  crash  into  the  hearts  of  men,  when 
temptations  shake  us  like  earthquakes  until  the  founda¬ 
tion-stones  are  loosed,  when  problems  face  us  hard  to 
meet  and  uncertain  of  solution,  we  cannot  stay  our  souls 
upon  a  vague  religion  of  aspiration.  A  strong  tree 
cannot  root  itself  in  a  fog  bank.  The  greatest  need  of 
this  generation  is  a  religion  which  men  and  women _  can 
believe  to  be  true— honestly  and  whole  keartedly. 

It  is  worth  while  insisting  then  that  the  Christian 
Gospel  not  only  deals  with  facts;  but,  among  many 
others,  deals  with  the  most  amasing  faet^  that  ever 
happened  on  this  plafiet—’the  fact  of  Christ.  Just  here 
emerges  something  which  seems  to  me  most  strange. 
You  will  find  men  who  call  themselves  scientists  and 
who  pride  themselves  on  sticking  to  the  facts,  and  yet 
who  often  will  interpret  the  word  “fact”  in  such  a  way 
as  to  shut  out  from  their  consideration  the  major  facts  of 
human  experience  and  life.  They  see  that  rocks  are 
facts  and  they  will  build  from  them  the  science  of  geol¬ 
ogy.  They  see  that  stars  are  facts  and  they  will  induce 
from  these  the  science  of  astronomy.  They  know  that 
fossils  are  facts  and  from  them  they  will  read  you  a 
whole  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  earth.  But  after  all 
this  building  of  inductions  from  physical  facts,  they 
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will  base  nothing  on  the  most  dominant,  towering, 
influential  fact  in  human  history.  A  life  that  has 
changed  the  whole  calendar  so  that  we  date  everything 
from  the  time  he  came— that  ought  to  be  a  considerable 
fact.  A  life  that  after  nearly  sixty  generations  of  search¬ 
ing  investigation  makes  a  cautious  and  critical  mind  like 
Matthew  Arnold’s  say,  “Nothing  will  do,  except  right¬ 
eousness  j  and  no  other  conception  of  righteousness 
will  do,  except  Christ’s  conception  of  it”  — that 
ought  to  be  a  considerable  fact.  But  some  men  so 
obsess  themselves  with  sub-human  facts — quantitative, 
physical  facts— that  they  neglect  as  a  basis  for  induction 
the  major  facts  of  man’s  experience.  They  base  im¬ 
mense  conclusions  on  the  heavenly  bodies;  they  base  no 
conclusions  on  the  heavenly  character.  The  primal y 
trouble  with  that  kind  of  science  is  not  that  it  is  not 
religious  enough.  The  primary  trouble  with  that  kind 

of  science  is  that  it  is  not  scientific  enough. 

If  there  is  a  young  man  here  this  morning  priding 
■■  himself  on  being  scientific,  saying  that  he  will  stick  to 
facts,  I  dare  say  there  is  nothing  that  we  would  rather 
have  him  do  than  stick  by  the  facts, — only  let  him  stick 
by  all  the  facts,  and,  above  all,  stick  by  the  supreme 
facts.  Geology  from  the  rocks,  astronomy  from  the 
stars,  nothing  from  Christ- — how  will  you  defend  tnat? 
Even  when  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island  saw  a  solitary 
footprint  in  the  sand,  he  guessed  something  from  it.  It 
was  a  very  little  thing  but  what  immense  significance 
it  had  for  him  upon  a  lonely  island  to  find  a  footprint 
there !  And  do  you  mean  that  on  this  wandering  island 
in  the  sky  you  can  watch  the  life  of  the  Master  and  its 
effect  upon  humanity  and  guess  nothing  from  it?  Must 
you  not  at  least  suspect  that  his  spiritual  life  is  the 


^velation  of  a  spiritual  world,  that  his  footprint  means 
that  God  Himself  has  been  walking  here? 

For  myself  it  seems  perfectly  plain  what,  in  all  honesty, 

I  must  do  with  the  fact  of  Christ.  I  must  put  it  in  the 
center  of  my  philosophy  of  life.  I  must  put  the  greatest 
fact  in  the  greatest  place.  Having  long  since  been 
taught  to  treat  even  little  facts  with  profound  respect— 
to  take  up  a  poor  fossil  of  a  trilobite  and  read  in  it  a 
whole  chapter  of  the  world's  history— how  can  I  face 
Christ  and  not  believe  that  he  means  something  revela¬ 
tory  about  reality?  There  is  no  use  telling  me  that  the 
fact  of  Christ  has  happened  in  a  universe  where  there 
is  no  God!  Shall  a  man  read  the  story  of  the  earth  in 
a  fossil  and  not  see  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ?  Well,  what  will 
you  do  with  him?  What  will  you  do  with  Jesus  as  a 
scientific  fact? 

^j3r  phrase  the  question  in  another  way:  what  will  you 
do'wllh  Jesus  as  an^ethlcal  teacher?  You  have  got  to 
do  something  with  him.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
think  ethically  without  reference  to  him.  If  you  were 
a  lawyer,  it  never  would  occur  to  you  that  you  could 
think  legally  without  reference  to  common  law.  By 
no  tour  de  force  could  you  possibly  do  that.  The  com¬ 
mon  lav/  has  gotten  into  the  legal  sub-consciousness 
of  the  race.  If  some  young  lawyer  with  gay  originality 
should  make  up  his  mind  to  be  fancy  free  of  the  common 
law,  not  to  bother  to  study  it  at  all  but  to  go  his  own 
sweet  way,  he  could  not  really  be  free  of  the  common 
law.  The  very  air  he  breathes  is  permeated  with  it. 
The  only  way  in  which,  conceivably,  anybody  could 
ever  be  independent  of  the  common  law  would  be  first 
to  know  it  thoroughly  and  then  deliberately  to  break 
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away  from  it.  As  J311en  Terry  said  about  acting, 
“Before  you  can  be  eccentric  you  must  know  where  the 
circle  is.”  Just  so!  And  in  legal  thinking  the  circle 
is  the  common  law. 

So  no  one  can  think  about  right  and  wrong,  about 
goodness  and  duty,  without  reference  to  Jesus.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  forgiveness  of  one’s  enemies.  That 
is  one  of  the  Master’s  specialties.  Of  course,  many  had 
thought  of  it  before  him.  It  flames  up  radiantly  in 
many  lands  and  many  religions,  but  none  ever  took  it 
as  he  did  and  put  it  in  the  forefront,  making  it  the  very 
touchstone  and  standard  of  right  living  that  a  man 
should  love  his  enemies  and  do  good  unto  them.  And 
of  all  the  ideals  that  seem  too  impractical  ever  to  be 
influential,  is  there  another  ideal  like  that?  The  Graeco- 
Roman  world  into  which  the  Gospel  went  did  not  have 
that  ideal.  Cicero  was  one  of  the  noblest  Romans  of 
them  all  and  he  had  an  enemy  called  Clodius.  Clodius 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Bovillae.  That  was  one  of  the 
happiest  days  in  Cicero’s  life,  fie  was  so  unabashed 
in  his  joy  that  he  started  dating  letters  from  the  day 
on  which  his  enemy  fell.  We  have  one  of  those  letters 
yet  with  this  date  upon  it:  “580th  day  after  Bovillae.” 
No  one  of  us  stands  out  above  the  moral  average  of  our 
time  as  Cicero  did  above  his,  but  no  one  of  us  could  do 
that  without  being  ashamed  of  ourselves.  Something 
has  happened  to  the  ethical  ideals  of  the  race. 

When  you  note,  moreover,  our  prophets  and  seers 
trying  to  draw  the  portrait  of  an  ideal  character,  you 
will  see  that  they  never  can  leave  out  this  capacity  to 
forgive  enemies.  It  did  not  use  to  be  that  way.  Plato 
could  not  have  put  that  in.  The  fairest  character  that 
Browning  ever  drew  was  Pompilia,  and  here  is  her 
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crowning  grace:  that,  cruelly  wronged  by  Guido,  she 
kept  unspoiled  to  the  end  her  willingness  to  pardon  if 
the  way  would  open  and  the  pardon  help.  As  for 
Tennyson,  he  tried  to  draw  King  Arthur  as  nobly  as  he 
could  and  the  climax  comes  when,  cruelly  wronged  by 
Guinevere  his  queen,  he  stands  in  the  nunnery  and  sees 
her  lying  there  before  him  penitent  upon  the  floor: 


“Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me, 
That.  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to  live; 
For  thou  has  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 

Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes; 
I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 

I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 

My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 

And  ail  is  past,  the  sin  is  smil’d,  and  1, 

Lo,  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives!” 


V" 


You  see,  something  has  happened  to  the  ethical  ideals 
of  the  race. 

Tomorrow  you  may  be  wronged  by  an  enemy  and, 
smarting  under  the  mistreatment,  you  may  want 
vindictively  to  get  even  with  him;  and  perhaps  you  will 
do  it.  Maybe  you  will !  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain : 
you  will  not  be  able  at  this  late  date  to  do  it  with  a 
perfectly  clear  conscience.  There  in  the  background 
of  your  mind,  in  spite  of  yourself,  will  be  the  disturbing 
figure  of  one  who  suffered  a  worse  mistreatment  than 
you  will  ever  suffer,  and  who  even  on  the  cross  said, 
“Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 
You  see,  you  must  deal  with  him.  You  cannot  help  it. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  that  man  of  Nazareth  after  all 
these  centuries  should  so  challenge  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  When  first  they  put  the  cross  upon  his  back  and 
he  stumbled  down  the  narrow  and  ill-smelling  lanes  of 
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Jerusalem  amid  the  gaping,  mocking  crowds,  out  toward 
Golgotha,  who  ever  would  have  supposed  that  a  gener¬ 
ation  nineteen  centuries  unborn,  whenever  it  tried  to 
settle  the  deepest  questions  of  right  or  wrong,  would 
have  to  accept  or  deny  him?  Yet  that  is  the  fact. 
Yesi  Once  more,  as  in  the  old  Praetorium,  the  Pilates 
of  this  world,  the  rulers  and  governors,  the  politicians 
and  diplomats,  the  representatives  of  Caesar,  have  Jesus 
on  their  hands.  They  have  got  to  do  something  with 
him,  For  these  many  generations  he  has  been  telling 
them  that  violence  and  force  will  never  work,  that  they 
who  take  the  sword  will  perish  by  it,  but  they  would 
not  believe  it.  Through  all  these  centuries  he  has  been 
saying,  “ Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for  they  shall  be 
called  sons  of  God,”  but  they  would  have  none  of  it. 
For  all  these  generations  he  has  been  telling  them  that 
in  the  long  run  only  brotherhood  and  good-will  and  co¬ 
operation  and  unselfishness  will  ever  really  work,  and 
they  have  laughed  him  to  scorn  and  cried,  “Behold, 
this  dreamer  cometh.”  And  now  the  crisis  of  our  West¬ 
ern  civilization  is  upon  us;  and  is  he  a  dreamer?  Upon 
the  contrary,  has  not  the  whole  world  played  the  fool, 
and  are. we  not  now  living  in  the  suburbs  of  perdition 
because  of  it? 

Who  will  now  say  that  violence  and  force  will  work? 

V"  Where  have  they  worked?  History  is  a  long  story  of 
proud  and  overbearing  empires  founded  on  force  and 
glorying  in  imperialistic  conquest,  which  have  risen  to 
boast  themselves  a  little  hour  and  then  irretrievably 
have  fallen  into  the  dust.  Some  of  you  will  remember 
Shelley’s  sonnet  called  “  Ozymandias  of  Egypt,”  where 
a  traveler  from  a  distant  land  describes  to  the  poet 
how  the  fallen  statue  of  the  mighty  king  lies  half  buried 
in  the  desert  sand.  Sings  Shelley: 
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“And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 

‘My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings: 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!’ 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.” 

How  strong  Ozyraandias  seemed  to  himself  when  he  was 
here!  Yet  he  was  not  strong  but  weak.  And  weak  too 
is  our  Western  world  because  of  the  very  things  we 
counted  on  to  make  it  strong:  conquest,  imperialism, 
oppression,  war.  And  as  today  one  hears  the  politicians 
and  governors  of  the  world  discussing  what  they  will  do 
to  escape  the  hell  that  threatens,  the  old  scene  in  the 
Praetorium  recreates  itself.  It  is  Christ  before  Pilate. 
What  will  they  do  with  him?  Unless  they  choose  him, 
his  methods,  his  principles,  his  ways,  somebody  will  yet 
sing  above  the  mins  of  our  Western  world  as  Shelley 
sang  over  Ozymandias.  So  crucial  is  that  question  that 
it  cannot  be  escaped:  What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  the 
ethical  teacher? 

Just  once  more  let  us  rephrase  the  question!  WMit 
shall  I  do  with  Jesus  the  personal  savior?  It  is  said  that 
at  the  time  oTLheUrrench.  'Revolution. ,  when  all  Paris 
went  wild,  a  riotous  mob, "  the'  riffraff  and  scum  of  the 
populace,  swept  through  the  Tuiieries  bent  on  loot  and 
pillage.  They  poured  down  one  of  the  long  corridors, 
violently  burst  open  the  opposing  door  and  tumbled 
into  the  room  beyond.  And  there  on  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  room  was  a  great  picture  of  the  crucifixion.  They 
say  that  the  wild  mob  became  suddenly  quiet;  that 
those  who  had  hats  on  took  them  off,  and  a  few  knelt; 
that  the  leaders  turned  the  picture  to  the  wall  until  the 
cross  was  hidden.  Then  the  crowd  stole  out  and  shut 
the  door  and  then  broke  loose  again.  Moreover,  we 
know  that  had  we  been  there  we  should  have  felt  the 
same.  For  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christ  and  in 
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particular  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  that  you  cannot 
come  close  to  him  without  feeling  him  touch  your 
conscience. 

Tomorrow  night  I  expect  to  see  Hamlet  played  and 
I  know  that  I  shall  enjoy  it  greatly.  Once  more  the 
wonderful  old  drama  will  unroll  its  plot  and  familiar 
passages  will  charm  the  ear  and  delight  the  mind  and 
we  shall  feel  again  how  supreme  a  dramatist  Shakespeare 
is.  But  I  do  not  expect  to  be  chastened  in  conscience. 
I  do  not  expect  to  have  a  tussle  with  my  soul.  I  shall 
not  go  home  saying  “God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.” 
That  kind  of  greatness  does  not  belong  to  Shakespeare — 
but  it  does  to  Christ.  I  cannot  stand  before  him  and 
his  cross  without  having  a  tussel  with  my  soul. 

Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  see.  We  may  talk  as  we 
will  about  living  our  life  rationally  on  the  basis  of  right 
principles;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  forces  in  our 
lives  are  not  abstract  ideas,  but  people.  Meetings  with 
people  are  the  turning  points  in  our  lives.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  for  example,  was  an  unusually  intel¬ 
ligent  young  man  and  when  he  came  to  decide  so  im¬ 
portant  a  question  as  his  life’s  vocation  you  might  have 
expected  him  to  decide  it  rationally.  But  he  didn’t. 
He  tells  us  that  he  didn’t.  He  says  that  he  thought  of 
being  a  minister;  but  then  he  met  a  minister,  a  most 
unlovely  sort  of  man.  “He  talked  like  an  undertaker,” 
said  Holmes.  And  Holmes  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  be  a  minister.  That  was  not  rational, 
but  it  was  very  human.  For  good  or  ill,  it  is  people 
who  change  our  lives- — and  of  all  the  people  we  ever 
meet  who  influence  us  most,  none  compares  with  some¬ 
body  who  is  bearing  a  sacrifice  on  our  account. 

Vicarious  sacrifice  is  the  most  sobering  and  impressive 
fact  in  human  life.  Once  in  a  while  you  meet  somebody 
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who  says  that  he  does  not  believe  in  vicarious  sacrifice. 
And  that  is  strange!  Where  has  he  been  living  these 
last  few  years?  The  boys  who  died  in  war,  the  folks 
who  lost  their  dear  ones  overseas,  had  not  by  their 
iniquity  made  the  ancient  madness  of  the  world  which 
piled  up  this  accumulated  consequence  of  agony.  They 
took  on  their  shoulders  a  burden  that  their  sin  had  not 
made.  That  is  vicarious  sacrifice— and  it  is  the  most 
impressive  fact  in  human  life.  Not  believe  in  vicarious 
sacrifice?  Do  we  not  know  the  story  of  Livingstone, 
who  never  had  made  Africa  the  hell-hole  of  misery  it 
was  but  who  voluntarily  took  on  his  life  that  ancient 
curse;  or  of  Father  Damien,  who  never  had  been  a  leper 
and  never  had  made  anyone  else  a  leper  but  who  volun¬ 
tarily  took  on  himself  the  bitterness  of  that  lamentable 
disease;  or  of  Florence  Nightingale,  who  never  had 
wounded  anybody  but  who  of  her  own  free  will  took 
on  herself  the  burden  of  wounded  men  lying  on  the 
battlefield?  That  is  vicarious  sacrifice  and  it  is  the  most 
sobering  and  impressive  fact  in  human  life.  We  oo  not 
believe  in  vicarious  sacrifice?  But  have  we  never  had 
a  home?  As  one  looks  back  to  his  boyhood  there  are 
some  things  he  does  not  easily  forget.  To  have  been 
disobedient,  to  have  spoken  resentfully  when  he  was 
rebuked,  and  to  have  stormed  in  anger  from  the  room- 
well,  if  that  were  all  we  might  forget  it.  But  by  and  by 
to  steal  back  to  the  closed  door,  as  I  did  once,  and  to  hear 
his  mother  sobbing  because  of  him— that  is  different. 
She  was  bearing  on  her  heart  the  burden  of  my  dis¬ 
obedience  and  that  is  the  most  sobering  thing  in  human 
life.  Surely,  we  understand  that.  We  understand^ why 
even  a  wild,  revolutionary  mob  could  not  break  loose 
again  until  they  had  turned  ,  the  cross  to  the  wall  and 
shut  the  door. 
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And  because  there  are  some  people  who  never  have 
been  able  to  do  that,  to  whom  the  cross  has  been  an 
unavoidable  issue  in  life,  Christian  history  has  been 
filled  with  an  amazing  kind  of  life  story.  The  life  -story 
begins  with  folks  making  a  poor  start,  smirched  by  sin, 
narrowed  by  selfishness,  spoiled  by  aimlessness,  em¬ 
bittered  by  trouble-— a  very  poor  beginning.  But  by 
and  by  see  them  again  and  they  are  making  a  great 
ending.  It  is  amazing  that  such  poor  beginnings  can 
come  to  such  magnificent  conclusions.  And  if  you  ask 
the  secret,  here  it  is:  they  have  met  somebody.  They 
have  met  somebody  bearing  a  sacrifice  on  their  behalf. 
They  have  met  Christ  on  the  cross  and  have  seen  there 
revealed  an  eternal  mercy  that  never  can  shake  the 
burden  off  until  the  sins  of  man  are  cleansed  away. 

I  wish  that  there  were  some  one  here  this  morning 
who  would  meet  him  in  that  vital  fashion.  Scientific 
fact,  yes,  the  greatest  fact  the  human  mind  has  ever 
dealt  with;  ethical  teacher,  yes,  a  teacher  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  we  will  follow  or  else  perish;  but  deeper  than 
that,  a  personal  savior  whom  to  meet,  with  whom  to 
fall  in  love,  by  whom  to  be  chastened,  melted,  subdued, 
1  forgiven,  empowered,  has  been  the  beginning  of  the 
noblest  living  that  this  world  has  ever  seen.  What  will 
ye  do  with  Jesus,  called  the  Christ? 

PRAYER 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  pray  to  Thee  against  our  cowardice, 
against  cur  unwillingness  to  face  the  supreme  fact,  against  our 
shrinking  from  looking  Jesus  Christ  in  the  face.  Fairest  among  ten 
thousand  and  the  one  altogether  beautiful,  the  best  gift  that  God 
ever  gave  to  men,  help  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  put  him  in  the  center 
of  our  lives,  of  our  thinking,  of  our  love,  of  our  purpose,  and  grant 
that  because  we  have  worshipped  here  today,  more  than  ever  before, 
Christ  may  be  all  and  in  all  to  us.  Amen. 


A  Church  Divided  Against  Itself 
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Cextg:  £ufee  xi:  17:  "25  fjoiige  Ssibifeeb  sgatot  itself  falletf).” 
ImI te  xr.  23:  "iie  tfsat  not  toftft  me  sg  against  me." 


In  1858,  in  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  a  grim,  gaunt  and  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  backwoodsman  made 
an  address  that  aroused  a  nation  to 
its  needs  and  put  him,  at  once,  into 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  that  was 
imminent.  That  man  was  Abraham 
Lincoln;  that  speech  was  the  one  that 
has  since  been  known,  and  forever 
will  be  known  as  "A  House  Divided 
Against  Itself.” 

The  speech  at  the  time  had  no 
title;  it  was  merely  an  address  of 
acceptance  of  the  nomination  ten¬ 
dered  to  him  by  his  party  as  its  can¬ 
didate  for  representing  Illinois  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  the  midst 
of  that  address  he  faced  the  issue 
squarely  that  was  then  before  his 
country — an  issue  that  many  had 
sought  to  evade.  With  impassioned 
earnestness  and  noble  fearlessness  he 
tore  aside  the  flimsy  subterfuges  with 
which  so  many  had  tried  to  veil  the 
issue  and  made  men  take  the  sides  to 
which  they  naturally  belonged.  The 
issue  was  so  great,  the  alternative  so 
dread,  that  there  could  be  no  middle 
ground,  no  dalliance  nor  indecision.  If 
there  had  been  before,  it  was  all  re¬ 
moved  as  this  moral  giant,  this  flam¬ 
ing  patriot,  cried,  in  words  of  pro¬ 
phetic  fervor;  “A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand!  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  permanently 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved, 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but 
I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other!" 


That  speech  lost  for  him  the  Sena- 
torship  hut  it  saved  the  Union!  It 
made  men  take  the  sober  second 
thought  and  in  that  sober  second 
thought  they  decided  that  "Old  Abe 
was  right!”  Men  gave  up  their  hesi¬ 
tating,  halfway  measures,  their 
“Peace  at  Any  Price”  plans,  their 
"Middle  of  the  Road”  policies.  They 
realised  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  great  decision,  for  definite,  drastic 
action.  They  declared  themselves, 
came  out  on  the  side  they  felt  was 
right,  elected  Lincoln  as  the  leader  of 
their  party  and  President  of  the 
Union,  and  won  the  Cause  they  never 
would  have  won  if  his  outspoken  fear¬ 
lessness  had  not  moved  them  from 
their  passivism  and  galvanized  them 
to  self-sacrificing,  self-effacing  deeds. 

Presbyterianism  in  Peril 
We,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  to¬ 
day,  are  faced  by  a  condition  very 
similar  to  that  which  Lincoln  and  the 
Union  patriots  faced  in  the  days  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  our  Civil  War.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  spiritual  issue  instead  of  a 
physical  one  makes  the  alternative  all 
the  more  dread  and  momentous. 
Then,  it  was  an  issue  involving  a 
nation;  now  it  is  an  issue  involving 
the  world.  Then,  it  was  a  matter  in¬ 
volving  the  physical  condition  of  three 
million  bondmen;  now,  it  is  a  matter 
involving  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
whole  race.  Then,  fathers  were  set 
against  sons,  brothers  against  broth¬ 
ers  and  friends  against  friends;  now, 
fathers,  brothers,  sons  and  friends  are 
all  set  one  against  another.  Then — 


because  of  these  close  relations — men 
were  saying:  ‘‘We  cannot  fight  against 
our  friends,  our  brothers,  our  own 
flesh  and  blood;”  now,  there  are  men 
using  the  same  arguments  in  this 
spiritual  conflict  that  is  upon  us.  Then, 
they  did  break  away  at  last,  as  they 
saw  the  peril  of  the  situation,  they  did 
take  sides,  they  did  separate  into  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definite  camps — not  for  a 
final  division,  but  for  a  more  glorious 
union;  now,  we  must  do  the  same 
thing  if  we  would  save  the  Church  of 
God  and  make  it  a  more  stable  and 
more  glorious  union  of  earnest,  God¬ 
fearing,  Christ-loving  men. 

Lincoln  had  the  instincts  of  a 
prophet,  the  vision  of  a  seer.  Spir¬ 
itually  he  was  a  mystic,  physically 
and  mentally  he  was  a  prophetic  cru¬ 
sader.  He  was  a  fighter  by  principle 
for  principle.  There  was  no  end  to 
which  he  would  not  go,  no  hardship 
he  would  not  endure,  no  danger  he 
would  not  brave  in  fighting  for  the 
right.  It  was  always  to  the  lav/  and 
the  prophets  that  he  appealed.  Of  the 
three  books  that  most  influenced  his 
life  two  were  expositions  of  spiritual 
truth  and  the  other  was  the  Bible.  He 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  it;  he 
quoted  it  often  enough;  he  quoted  it 
in  this  great  speech  of  his  to  show 
that  he  had  the  sure  foundation  of  the 
Word  of  God  on  which  to  build. 

Our  Foundation  Jesus  Christ 

We  also  have  this  same  foundation 
on  which  to  build  and  win  our  glorious 
Cause.  We  are  ‘‘built  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  Chief 
Cornerstone.”  It  is  for  Him  we  stand, 
for  Him  we  fight,  as  it  is  around  Him 
and  His  blessed  Personality  that  all 
this  fight  is  raging.  We  must  stand 
together  for  Him  or  tne  fight  will  fail, 
the  Cause  be  lost  and  the  House  of 
God — the  Church  of  God — fall  in  utter 
ruin. 

Lincoln  knew  his  Bible,  but  he  was 
not  a  theological  exegete.  He  did 
not  know  the  theological  import  of 
certain  Biblical  cross  references.  He 
could  not  evaluate  the  exegesis  of 
words.  He  could  not  weigh  the  worth 
of  similar  phrases  and  choose  the 
best.  Thus,  in  this  significant  and 
historic  address  of  his,  he  had  the 
choice  of  three  passages  in  the  Word 
of  God  and  chose  the  weakest.  He 
might  have  chosen  from  Matthew  or 
Luke,  but  he  chose  the  same  pas¬ 


sages  from  Mark’s  Gospel  and  got  the 
weakest  reading.  Mark  iii:25,  which 
he  used,  says:  “If  a  house  be  divided 
against  itself  that  house  cannot 
stand."  Matthew  xii:25  puts  it  thus: 
“Every  house  divided  against  itself 
shall  not  stand."  But  Luke  ii :  17  puts 
ir  more  significantly  when  it  says:  “A 
house  divided  against  a  house  (itself) 
falleth.”  There  is  an  “if"  clause  in 
Mark,  which  Lincoln  did  not  use;  a 
'  cannot”  clause,  which  is  merely  sup¬ 
posititious.  There  is  a  “shall"  clause 
in  Matthew  that  is  a  statement  of 
fact,  and  that  naturally  makes  the 
message  stronger,  though  it  is  a  state¬ 
ment  for  the  future.  3ut  there 
is  this  “falleth”  clause  in  Luke’s  Gos¬ 
pel,  which  makes  the  statement  a 
present,  immediate  fact  of  actuality. 

Why  Bother  About  the  Modernists? 

It  is  because  of  these  things  that  I 
have  chosen  this  particular  text  for 
this  discussion.  There  are  many  who 
say:  “WTiat  is  the  use  of  bothering 
about  tlie  Modernists?  They  cannot 
hurt  us.  The  Church  will  go  on  long 
alter  they  are  dead  and  gone.  Let 
them  alone  even  if  they  do  not  believe 
as  v/e  do;  it  will  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end!”  But  Christ  says:  “A  house 
divided  against  a  house  (itself)  fall¬ 
eth.”  It  cannot  stand;  it  will  not 
stand;  it  shall  not  stand;  it  falleth! 
That  is  definite,  absolute,  immediate 
and  irremediable  actuality!  How  can 
we  therefore  be  complacently  at  ease 
about  it?  How  can  we  cry,  ‘‘Peace! 
Peace!  when  there  is  no  peace?  There 
is  a  division  within  the  House  of  God. 
Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  How,  then, 
can  the  House  stand  if  it  is  divided? 
Like  Lincoln  I  can  say — appropriating 
his  words  to  the  Church:  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  Church  to  be  dissolved;  I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided  or  I 
know  it  must  fall — or  God’s  Word  is 
not  true! 

How  Divided  Houses  Fall 

Now,  lest  there  be  still  some  “mock¬ 
ers  and  scoffers  in  Israel,”  lest  there 
be  still  some  who  say,  “Oh,  that  is  not 
so;”  let  us  see  how  God  buttresses  His 
truth,  how  Christ  in  this  very  chapter 
proves  His  thesis,  how  in  every-day 
life  we  can  find  abundant  proof  for 
this  logical  argument  of  Christ. 

We  ah  know  many  homes  that  have 
been  wrecked  by  division.  Every  day. 


in  our  courts,  cases  are  tried  of  con¬ 
jugal  divisions  that  pull  the  home 
down  in  ruins.  Brothers  have  gone  to 
law  over  financial  misunderstandings 
and  there  has  no  longer  been  a  house 
left  that  could  shelter  both  of  them. 
Children  have  gone  to  law  about  lega¬ 
cies,  wills  and  codicils,  even  against 
parents,  and  the  house  that  was  a 
home  falleth  in  a  mass  of  wreckage. 
There  must  be  unity  of  purpose  and 
unanimity  of  action  if  the  house  is  to 
remain  strong  and  secure.  They  must 
stand  ‘‘one  for  all  and  all  for  one”  if 
the  house  and  home  is  to  be  abiding 
and  permanent. 

Christ  uses  this  argument  in  this 
very  chapter.  He  does  not  make  a 
mere  statement  and  let  it  go  without 
proof;  He  gives  definite  proof  of  the 
argument  in  direct  connection  with 
the  statement  He  makes.  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  had  been  charging 
Christ  with  casting  out  devils 
“through  Belzebub,  the  chief  of  the 
devils.”  That  is  what  caused  His  re¬ 
mark  about  "a  house  divided  against 
itself,”  for,  as  He  said,  “If  Satan  also 
be  divided  against  himself,  how  shall 
his  kingdom  stand?”  “But,”  He  goes 
on  to  say,  “if  I.  with  the  finger  of  God, 
cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  come  upon  you.'  Then  He 
clinches  the  whole  argument  with  this 
most  significant  saying;  “He  that  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me.” 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  argument. 
Christ  is  on  one  side,  Satan  on  the 
other.  Satan  would  no  more  cast  out 
Satan  than  Christ  .vould,  cast  out 
Christ.  It  would  divide  their  king¬ 
doms;  it  would  cause  their  house  to 
fall.  This  is  in  the  realm  of  spirit, 
but  it  is  just  as  true  when  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  material,  as  for  or  against 
the  spiritual,  which  is  the  way  Christ 
applies  it  in  the  last  of  the  argument. 
If  men  divide,  on  spiritual  issues, 
even  though  apparently  of  the  same 
household  of  faith,  it  proves  that  they 
are  of  different  camps,  working  for 
different  leaders.  Satan  would  not 
cast  out  Satan;  Christ  would  not  cast 
out  Christ;  therefore  if  there  be  a 
division  it  must  be  between  the  two 
extremes  or  it  would  not  exist.  Nay, 
further,  as  Christ  goes  on  to  say,  even 
if  the  opposite  party  contends  that  he 
is  not  opposing  but  is  only  negative  or 
neutral,  the  Lord  insists  that  such  Is 
not  possible,  for  “He  that  is  not  with 
me  is  against  me.” 


The  Inconsistencies  of  the 
Modernists 

“But,”  the  Modernists  cry,  “you  are 
forgetting  that  Christ  says  in  Luke 
ix:50:  ‘He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for 
us.’  ”  No,  I  am  not  forgetting  this, 
but  I  am  remembering  very  definitely 
that  Christ  never  said  it’  The  Mod¬ 
ernists  know  this  just  as  well  as  I  do, 
or  else  their  boast  of  great  scholar¬ 
ship  and  cultured  erudition  is  empty 
and  valueless.  They  have  been  ring¬ 
ing  the  changes  on  this  text  for  years; 
they  have  been  using  it  in  their  propa¬ 
ganda;  they  have  been  quoting  it  in 
sermons,  articles  and  addresses,  and 
yet  they  know,  according  to  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  ancient  and  modern  scholar¬ 
ship — on  which  they  usually  rely  so 
much — that  Christ  never  said  it. 

Why  the  inconsistency?  Do  they 
turn  away  from  ancient  and  modern 
scholarship  whenever  it  does  not 
agree  with  them?  Do  they  hold  to 
even  the  “King  James  Version"  which 
they  so  generally  laugh  to  scorn — 
whenever  they  think  it  will  buttress 
up  their  weak  position?  It  would 
seem  as  though  this  must  be  so.  Over 
a  year  ago  Dr.  James  I.  Vance  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  preached  a  sermon 
on  this  text  as  found  in  the  “King 
James  Version”  and,  scholar  that  he 
is,  never  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
“Revised  Version,"  the  “American 
Revised"  and  Westcott  and  Hort’s 
Greek  text,  which  is  what  most  min¬ 
isters  call  the  standard  Greek  text  to¬ 
day,  all  translate  it  entirely  differ¬ 
ently.  He  never  stated  that  practic¬ 
ally  all  the  ancient  and  modern  au¬ 
thorities  use  a  reading  that  is  not  only 
different  but  upon  which  they  all 
agree.  All  the  Modernists  know  these 
things  but  that  sermon  was  put  into 
pamphlet  form,  sent  by  the  thousands 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
now,  a  year  or  more  afterward — and 
on  the  eve  of  the  General  Assembly — 
the  Presbyterian  Advance  publishes  it 
in  its  columns,  for  further  propa¬ 
ganda,  without  a  note  of  explanation 
of  the  misuse  of  this  text.  Can  it  be 
that  the  Modernists  are  not  only  will¬ 
fully  inconsistent  but  also  intellect¬ 
ually  dishonest? 

The  Bible  Against  the  Modernists 

The  “Revised  Version,"  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Revised,”  the  Westcott  and  Hort 
Greek  text,  and  many  others,  all 
translate  Luke  ix:50  thus:  "He  that  is 
not  against  you  is  for  you.”  The  two 


revisions  mentioned  above  make  this 
all  the  stronger  by  keeping  the  word 
"us,”  of  the  preceding  verse,  just  as 
it  is  in  “King  James  Version,"  and  in 
this  they  are  following  the  Westcott 
and  Hart  and  practically  all  the  other 
Greek  texts  that  are  accepted  by 
scholarship  and  research. 

This  is  not  only  logical  as  to  the 
text  but  as  to  the  circumstances  also. 
In  verse  49  John  comes  to  Christ  cry¬ 
ing:  “Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in  thy  name  and  we  forbade 
him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us.” 
In  verse  50  Jesus  answers  him  thus, 
according  to  the  two  revised  versions 
and  all  the  authoritative  Greek  texts: 
“Forbid  him  not;  he  that  is  not 
against  you  is  for  you.”  It  was  a 
matter  pertaining  to  the  disciples  and 
He  answered  it  as  pertaining  to  them. 
It  is  the  difference,  in  the  original,  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  words  “umon” 
(“you”)  and  "anion"  (“us”)  and  this 
distinction  is  most  carefully  observed 
by  Christ.  He  turns  deliberately  and 
meaningly  from  the  “us"  to  the  “you." 
He  does  not  bring  Himself  into  it  at 
all.  Why  should  the  Modernists  try 
to  make  Him  do  so  when  the  evidence 
is  not  there?  Why  indeed  are  they  so 
anxious  to  try  to  prove  that  if  they  are 
not  against  Him  they  must  be  for 
Him?  Is  it  that  they  realize,  and  are 
ready  to  admit  that  they  seem  to  be 
against  Him?  That  is  certainly  a 
damning  admission  in  itself.  Why 
not  let  the  world  see  clearly  that  they 
are  for  Him,  without  trying  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  a  pretended  position  by  this 
text  that  they  know  has  not  “a  leg  to 
stand  on,”  as  they  use  it? 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester’s  Testimony 

In  further  proof  of  this,  hear  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  the  Very  Rev.  H. 
D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.,  who  says,  in  his 
commentary  on  this  text:  "The  older 
authorities,  manuscripts,  and  the  more 
venerable  versions  here  read,  for  the 
last  clause:  ‘He  that  is  not  against 
you  is  for  you.’  Exegetically  as  well 
as  critically  this  amended  reading  is 
to  be  preferred.  Ti  e  offense  of  the 
stranger,  if  it  were  an  offense,  was  not 
against  Jesus,  whose  name  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  used  reverently  and  with 
faith,  but  against  the  disciples.”  Why, 
then,  do  the  Modernists  try  to  make 
the  text  personally  applicable  to 
Christ  when  He  applies  it  definitely  to 
His  disciples?  Can  it  be  that  they  do 


not  know  of  these  readings  and  au¬ 
thorities?  Have  they  no  knowledge 
of  the  revised  versions  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  Greek  texts?  This  surely  cannot 
be  when  even  benighted  Fundament¬ 
alists,  who — as  Dr.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  the  Modernistic  Unitarian 
Socialist  says — “are  as  ignorant  as 
bush  savages,”  have  full  knowledge  of 
them!  It  must  be,  as  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  is  coming  to  believe,  that  the 
Modernists  are  either  intellectual 
ostriches  who  hide  their  heads  from 
the  facts  and  treat  them  as  though 
they  were  not,  or  that  they  are  intel¬ 
lectually  dishonest. 

The  Fundamentalist’s  Position 

Take,  however,  the  other  side  of  the 
shield  and  see  how  consistent  is  the 
Fundamentalist’s  position  in  regard  to 
the  text,  or  texts,  which  they  use  in 
contravention  of  the  Modernists.  Luke 
xi:23,  that  I  use  as  one  of  my  texts 
today,  “He  that  is  not  with  Me  is 
against  Me,”  is  quoted  in  exactly  the 
same  words  again  in  Matthew  xii:3Q, 
in  the  “King  James  Version,”  the  “Re¬ 
vised  Version”  and  the  "American 
Revised,”  as  well  as  in  all  the  Greek 
texts  upon  which  these  versions  are 
founded.  There  is  no  variation  here, 
no  chance  for  any  other  interpretation 
than  the  words  imply,  and  they  carry 
the  same  implication  as  that  of  Luke 
ix:50,  viz.,  that  whatever  attitude  one 
may  have  toward  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  when  it  comes  to  the  Person 
of  Christ  there  can  be  only  one  of 
two  attitudes — we  must  be  either  ac¬ 
tively  for  Him  or  be  counted  as 
against  Him. 

fridifferentism  and  Indifferentists 

To  prove  this  still  further  and  show 
that  the  so-called  “new"  word,  "indif- 
ferentism,”  of  the  Fundamentalists  is 
by  no  means  “new,”  let  me  quote  the 
Rev.  A.  Lukyn  Williams,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Matthew — written  over  20 
years  ago — where,  in  commenting  on 
this  same  passage  as  given  in  Mat- 
them  xii : 30,  he  says:  “It  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Pharisees  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  showing  them  what  their  words 
really  implied.  They  were  not  due, 
as  some  might  think,  to  mere  indif- 
ferentism,  or  to  a  judicial  neutrality; 
such  a  relation  to  Him  was  impos¬ 
sible.  They  were  due  to  opposition  of 
inner  life  and  of  outward  energy.  Thus 
their  words  denoted  complete  separa- 
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Text — “B  e  w  a  r  e  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit  after  the  tradition  of 
men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world  and  not  after  Christ,  for  in 
Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.”- — Col.  ii.  8-9. 

Creatures  of  the  past  are  we:  as 
the  shadows  of  life  lengthen  in  the 
plain,  as  our  sun  goes  down,  we  .see 
them  retained  by  happenings  in  our 
“Auld  Lang  Syne”  of  the  Years  Ago. 

So  is  it  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  and  the  preach¬ 
er  of  this  Unspoken  Sermon  that  re¬ 
fers  to  it! 

On  August  24,  1922,  I  was  glad¬ 
dened  at  finding  myself  preaching 
again  at  the  Bible  Conference  of 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  after  twelve 
years,  and  between  these  separated 
preachings  of  mine  there  that  terrific 
Red  Sea  of  the  Apocalyptic  Arma¬ 
geddon  rolled  in. 

My  beloved  chief  in  the  Simulta¬ 
neous  Mission  of  years  ago,  the  la¬ 
mented  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  brought 
me  overseas  from  Scotland  each 
summer  for  that  Winona  Bible  Con¬ 


ference  which  he  founded,  and  when 
Rev.  William  E.  Biederwolf,  my  be¬ 
loved  comrade  in  evangelistic  arms 
in  those  Chapman  Campaigns 
through  the  United  States  became 
Director,  behold  me  on  his  invita¬ 
tion  in  my  old  place  as  Preacher  at 
Winona,  and  am  glad  to  be,  after 
twelve  years  away  since  Chapman 
went. 

My  next  preaching  was  to  be, 
through  the  kind  invitation  of  Rev. 
George  Alexander  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Guthrie  Speers,  ministers  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York, 
there  on  Lord’s  Day,  September  10. 

But  one  week  before  my  going 
God’s  Providence  intervened  and  I 
had  to  call  my  visit  off,  and  I  regret¬ 
ted  it,  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  is  felt  by  me  to 
be  like  none  other  in  that  great  city 
of  the  American  sea. 

Three  intertwinings  of  it  with  my 
past  exist:  (1)  When  I  arrived  home 
to  my  pulpit  in  the-  Gorbals  Taberna¬ 
cle  of  Glasgow  from  my  preaching  on 
Mr.  D.  L.  Moody’s  staff  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1883, 
“The  British  Weekly,”  Rev.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Robertson  Nicoll’s  wonderful 
paper,  informed  the  Church  world 


that  I  was  to  be  called  by  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  to 
be  their  minister.  I  had  to  think  and 
pray,  naming  that  Church’s  name  in 
the  Presence  of  the  Master,  so  I  felt 
when  I  was  booked  to  preach  there 
on  September  10  as  if  it  were  coming 
home  after  all  the  years  to  do  so. 
(2)  Between  that  considered  Call  in 
1893  and  1922,  years  of  terrible 
strain  and  deep  sorrow  had  rolled  in; 
there  had  been  a  clod-thud  on  a  cof¬ 
fin-lid  that  had  left  me  forever  deaf 
to  earth.  My  beloved  wife  passed 
away  in  New  York  with  the  whisper 
on  her  lips  to  her  daughters  beside 
her,  “I  am  going  home  to  JESUS.” 
And  they  told  their  father  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  at  the  sad  time  that 
one  day  their  mother  went  into  that 
beautiful  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  York  that  was  newspapered 
once  as  to  call  her  husband  and  had 
sat  down  and  listened  to  the  organ 
then  playing,  and  then,  as  her  saintly 
wont  was,  had  kneeled  in  prayer  and 
then  come  out  to  die.  (3)  Then  it 
was  beneath  the  roof  of  this  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
that  I,  home  from  the  war — home  I 
say  where  my  children  are  and  the 
grave  of  their  mother — was  admitted 
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to  the  membership  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York. 

As  I  stood  there  clad  in  khaki  uni¬ 
form,  back  from  my  last  War  Mission 
of  Visitation  of  these  homes  of  my 
Church  lads  in  the  City  Temple  of 
Glasgow  in  the  Land  of  the  Great 
Bereaving,  and  welcomed  by  my  be¬ 
loved  brethren  to  their  midst  as  one 
of  themselves,  I  lifted  my  eyes  in 
this  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  and  read  in  a  big  scroll  be¬ 
fore  me  those  wonderful  words  by 
the  anonymous  German,  translated 
by  R.  S.  Willis: 

“Fairest  Lord  Jesus 
Ruler  of  all  nature, 

0  Thou  of  God  and  man  the  Son 
Thee  will  I  cherish, 

Thee  will  I  honor, 

Thou  my  soul's  glory  joy  and  crown. 

Fair  are  the  meadows, 

Fairer  still  the  woodlands 
Robed  in  the  blooming  garb  of  spring; 
Jesus  is  fairer, 

Jesus  is  purer 

Who  makes  the  woeful  heart  to  sing. 

Fair  is  the  sunshine 
Fairer  still  the  moonlight 
And  all  the  twinkling  starry  host; 
Jesus  shines  brighter, 

Jesus  shines  purer 

Than  all  the  angels  heaven  can 
boast.” 

So  “as  a  threefold  cord  is  not 
quickly  broken,”  this  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York  feels  to 
me  as  mine  in  that  “Auld  Lang  Syne” 
that  welds  the  never-returning  past 
to  the  throbbing  soul  with  triple  loops 
of  mystic  steel. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  when 
there  was  delivered  through  the  mail 
addressed  to  my  son,  a  young  min¬ 
ister,  a  booklet  purporting  to  be  “Re¬ 
printed  from  a  sermon  preached  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  May  21,  1922,”  I  set  to  reading 
it  with  interest,  but  in  a  minute  you 
might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
straw  in  the  horror  I  took  to  behold 
it  an  attack  on  the  Fundamentals  of 
the  Christian  Faith. 

It  stank  to  the  stars. 

So  I  as  I  read  its  title  now,  “The 
New  Knowledge  and  the  Christian 
Faith/’  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
D.D.,  I  ha.d  to  ask  myself  what  it  was 
and  of  others  what  he  is. 


He — though  my  not  knowing  him 
may  indeed  argue  myself  as  unknown 
even  if  holding  my  hand  above  my 
head  I  piteously  plead  that  I  have, 
been  for  years  out  of  the  world  and 
at  the  War-— -He  is,  I  was  informed,  a 
Baptist  minister,  though  the  official 
writing-paper  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  New  York  tells  me 
that  he  is  one  of  the  three  “minis¬ 
ters”  that  are  ministers  there;  and  I 
also  learned  that  he  is  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  that  Union  Theological 
Seminary  that  Professor  Schaff  had 
made  so  famous  and  that  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  heretical  popguns  had  made 
so  the  opposite  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

As  I  laid  the  infidel  bookie  by  I 
saw  there  was  before  me  now,  on  my 
visit  to  New  York  to  preach  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  that  this 
Dr.  Fosdick  preaches  to,  a  duty  stern 
as  discipline  on  board  ship  in  a  storm : 
to  denounce  the  bold  and  bald  unbe¬ 
liever  to  my  Presbytery  in  New  York 
at  its  meeting  on  October  2  or  of  get¬ 
ting  the  session  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York  summon¬ 
ed  to  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  to 
have  laid  on  them  iti  our  due  Pres¬ 
byterian  way  an  inhibition  from  con¬ 
tinuing  to  hire  this  non-Presbyterian 
but  Baptist  minister  and  withaWnti^ 
Evangelical  heretic  as  preacher  in 
the "pufpit  that  might  have  been  mine 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  but  God  by 
His  Holy  Providence  has  salaLMa—and 
so  No  say  I.  The  duty  is  _  off  me  but  it 
Js  not  off  somebody. 

In  my*"HmeT*have  had  to  table  the 
Shilling  of  Protest  in  the  Presbytery 
concerning  a  much  bigger  man  than 
this  mailing-to-young-ministers-pam- 
phleteer,  even  George  Adam  Smith 
in  our  Free  Presbytery  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  so  it  would  have  been^a  tinier 
job  for  me  to  table  the  Amirican 
equivalent  of  the  Shilling  of  Protest 
in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on 
October  2,  but  then  neither  of  us  will 
be  there:  I  detained  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  Dr  Fosdick  by  his  own 
will  to  remain  a  Baptist  and  refusal 
to  become  a  Presbyterian,  though  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  be  strange¬ 
ly  silent  as  the  Baptist  heretic  en¬ 
sconces  himself  in  a  Presbyterian  pul¬ 
pit  to  play  the  foe  to  cur  constitu¬ 
tional  ’Westminster'  Confession  of 
Faith. 

I  in  view  of  my  being  where  I  can 
not  be  on  that  October  2,  consulted 
one  of  ©ur  living  authorities  on  our 


Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  law  on 
what  could  be  done,  and  received  this 
reply  of  date  August„29 : 

“Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  the 
details  of  the  matter  of  which  you 
speak  than  you  have  written.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that,  to  say  the 
least,  it  would  be  intensely  discour¬ 
teous  for  a  heretical  preacher  to 
preach  his  heresy  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  named.  Possibly  some  milder 
method  than  a  resolution  to  ‘enjoin’ 
might  be  more  effective  than  possibly 
to  arouse  antagonism  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  by  such  procedure.  In  a  private 
way  the  Session  might  be  told  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made  and  it  would 
be  amenable  to  gentle  treatment. 

“I  think  that  the  Session  ought  to 
be  admonished.  But  who  is  to  bring 
that  body  to  the  bar  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery?  Certainly  only  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery,  or  any  one,  or  a 
group  of  members  might  bring  the 
matter  first  to  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  Commission,  which  could 
officially  advise  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken.” 

But  I  cannot  be,  as  I  had  hoped  to 
be,  in  New  York  on  September  25, 
when  the  Moderator’s  Council  meets, 
and  I  cannot  be,  as  I  had  hoped  to  be, 
in  .New  York  on  October  2,  when 
the  Presbytery  meets,  and  now  I  have 
read  God’s  Providence  as  barring  me 
from  preaching  as  I  had  promised  in 
that  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York — so  associated  with  a  cri¬ 
sis  in  my  life’s  past,  when  I  had  to 
consider  the  newspapered  coming 
Call  to  their  Pulpit — on  September 
iO;.ghall  I  therefore  allow  this  faereti- 
cal  Baptist  preacher  to  present  to  "Hie 
soul  of  my  sen  through  the  mails  this 
4nfi.de!  poison,  and  not  dash  the  vial 
that' "contains  it  to  the  ground'  !n  the 
name  of  God?  I  have  two  sons  in  the 
ministry,  and  I  have  old  Divinity  stu¬ 
dents  of  mine  In  Seabury  Divinity 
School,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  in  the 
ministry,  and  shall  I  be  silent  when 
I  hear  the  sound  of  Professor  Fcs- 
dick  of  Union  Seminary’s  master  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  that  master  of  his  is, 
I  believe..  Satan ?_  No,  for  the  sake  of 
those  young  ministers  menaced  by 
this  Inane  Fallacy  in  a  Baptist  Min¬ 
ister’s  Preaching  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  New  York,  I  fiing 
my  opposition  and  protest  into  the 
pages  of  my  paper,  “The  Christian 
Scotsman,”  and  I  bow  my  head  now 
and  ask  God  to  touch  it  into  life  and 
blessing. 
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“Oh,  teach  me,  Lord,  that  I  may 
teach 

The  precious  things  Thou  dost  im¬ 
part: 

And  wing  my  words,  that  they  may 
reach 

The  hidden  depths  of  many  a 
heart.” 

(1)  Dr.  Fosdick’s  Fallacy. 

Of  course  the  term  “Inane  Fal¬ 
lacy”  I  have  taken  from  the  Vulgate 
Version  of  the  text,  “Beware  lest  any 
man  spoil  you  through  philosophy 
and  vain  conceit,”  where  the  Greek 
dia  tes  philosophies  kai  ke^es  apales 
is  translated  by  the  Latin  per  phslo- 
sophi&m,  et  inaraem  fallaciam.” 

The  inspired  Apostle  here  attacks 
but  one  evil  in  the  Colossian  Church, 
for  the  second  noun  is  explanatory 
of  the  first,  as  is  proved  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  article  and  preposition 
before  it,  but  the  one  Inane  Fallacy 
was  the"  subverting  of  the  All  of  the 
Christian  Faith;  there  was  no  con¬ 
demnation  by  the  inspired  Apostle  of 
Philosophy,  Greek  or  other,  in  itself, 
but  it  is  the  Red  Flag  of  the  Beware 
of  the  empty  but  plausible  and  rhet¬ 
orical  sham  that  won  the  name  of 
“The  New  Knowledge”  or  “Gnosti¬ 
cism”  at  Colosse. 

I  remember  from  the  days  of  those 
Caesar  and  Livy  and  Horace  and  Vir¬ 
gil  readings  of  ours  in  the  Free  Kirk 
School  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  our 
old  Dominie,  James  Kinnaird,  M.  A., 
Ph.D.,  told  us  of  someone  of  those  an¬ 
cient  Roman  generals,  who  when  he 
had  consented  to  receive  a  besieged 
town  to  mercy,  on  the  one  condition 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  besieged 
town  would  suffer  him  to  take  off  just 
one  row  of  stones  from  their  walls, 
he  did  take  his  but  one  row,  but  his 
but  one  row  was  the  lowest  row,  the 
foundation,  and  when  that  was  re¬ 
moved  from  its  place  the  whole  walls 
round  the  place  fell,  and  the  place 
was  no  more  forever.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  this  intruding  Baptist 
Preacher  in  ~  Pf e sbyfermrT^p’dTmF 
does  when  he  sends  through  the  mails 
to  young  ministers  like  my  son  and 
to  my  old  Divinity  students,  the 
sermon  he  preached  on  “The  New 
Knowledge  and  the  Chrstian  Faith” 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York,  on  May  21,  1922 — he  re¬ 
moves  the  very  foundation  of  the 
'  Av*usr  Creed  and  that  of  Nicaea 
— the  very  Citadel  adown  the  Chris¬ 


tian  Ages  of  the  Catholic  Christian 
Faith. 

For  some  weeks  in  August  I  form¬ 
ed  the  intention  to  raise  the  question 
of  this  Baptist  minister,  being  paid 
to  preach  this  heresy,  not  by  his  own 
Baptists,  who  never  knew  Westmin¬ 
ster,  but  by  the  controlling  Session 
of  ffiiis  indicted  Presbyterian  Church,, 
but  I  cannot  now  be  at  \TSe  meeting 
of  my  Presbytery  of  New  York  on 
its  date,  October  2,  so  I  put  my  pro¬ 
test  out  thus  and  now  in  my  paper, 
“The  Christian  Scotsman.”  Oh,  that 
I  could  beseech  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  to  summons  the  Session  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  to  its 
bar;  or,  oh,  that  I  could  beseech  the 
Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  to  dismiss  and 
hire  no  more  such  a  full-winded  sub- 
verter  of  our  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  and  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church’s  Catechism,  the  Larger  and 
the  Shorter,  whose  memory  to  a 
Scotsman  makes  preacher’s 

mailed  mouthiness  seem  like  a  blow 
detxvemTlnio  a~cfead  mother’s  face. 

I,  now  after  the  war,  beginning  to 
look  round  on  current  events,  learn 
that  this  “Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
D.D.,”  went  to  China  and  similarly 
attacked  the  Biblical  Faith  of  the 
Missionaries  out  there,  for  I  read  in 
the  Presbyterian  papers  that  are  com¬ 
ing  weekly  into  my  hands,  “The  Her¬ 
ald  and  Presbyter,”  of  Cincinnati, 
and  “The  Presbyterian,”  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  accounts  of  how  this  preach¬ 
er  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
went  amuck  when  out  there  among 
.the  heathen  that  the  Missionaries 
were  trying,  and  at  much  less  a  sal¬ 
ary  than  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  was  giving  its 
Baptist  infidel  pulpit-filler,  to  lead  to 
tlie  One*  Great  God  and  Saviour,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  paragraph  is  in  “The  Herald 
and  Presbyter,”  August  30,  1922: 

“At  the  recent  National  Christian 
Conference,  held  at  Shanghai,  Dr  J. 
.Walter  Lowrie.  our  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sionaTy,l"'Jt'res!aent  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  China  Council,  and  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Bible  Union  of  China, 
made  an  address  in  which  he  insisted 
that  ‘implicit  faith  in  the  whole  Bible, 
and  obedience  to  it  as  God’s  inviola¬ 
ble  record  of  His  deeds  among  men, 
penned  by  men  who  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  supreme  con¬ 
dition  of  all  leadership  in  the  plant¬ 


ing  *  of  a  living  Church  of  Christ 
among  the  Chinese  people.’ 

Earnestly  he  pleaded  with  the  na¬ 
tive  believers,  and  with  missionaries 
who  were  there,  to  remember  that 
‘men  who  would  strip  it  of  its  super¬ 
natural  character,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  salvation  is  through  the  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are,  ipso  facto,  precluded  from  last¬ 
ing  leadership  of  the  real  Church  in 
China.’  It  was  a  faithful  warning 
to  them  not  to  be  misled  by  deceiv¬ 
ers.  He  then  went  on  to  say: 

‘On  October  23,  1921,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
City,  there  was  preached  a  sermon 
by  a  well-known  theological  teacher, 
in  which  he  held  up  to  mirth  and 
scorn  the  Bible  record  of  God’s  won¬ 
drous  doings  amongst  His  Chosen 
People  in  ancient  days,  laughed  at 
‘the  pre-scientific  view  of  the  world 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,’  at  ‘fishes 
swallowing  men,’  at  ‘the  left-overs  of 
Mediaeval  theology,’  and  at  our  ‘be¬ 
lated  hymns,’  and  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  preaching  of  a  Gospel 
in  China  based  upon  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  Bible  as  history 
was  ‘backward  obscurantism,  impossi¬ 
ble  of  acceptance  by  an  educated 
mind.’ 

He  then  went  on  to  say  in  conclu-  • 
sion:  ‘I  declare  with  all  the  energy  : 
of  my  being,  that  such  teaching  as 
that,  such  contemptuous  rejection  of 
that  simple  faith  in  God’s  Word,  j 
which  intelligent  people,  who  are  , 
supporting  the  Missionary  enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  * 
pushing  it  here,  are  presenting  from 
the  pages  of  that  Book,  is  a  doomed 
thing.’  ” 

I  say,  damned  thing  as  well,  for  I 
here-1 see  '*£fiaV'tb.e  footsteps_of  the 
Master  whose  sound  is  heard  behind 
Dr.  Fosdick,  are  cloven.  They  are 
Devil’s. 

“Bui  there  arose  False  Prophets 
also  among  the  People,  as  among  you 
also  there  shall  be  False  Teachers, 
who  shall  privily  bring  in  APOLY- 
ONIC  HERESIES,  (haireseis  apolei- 
as,  v.  sectas  perditionis),  even  deny¬ 
ing  the  Lord-and-Master  who  bought 
them,  bringing  upon  themselves 
Swift  Perdition.”* — 2  Peter  ii.  1. 

Such  an  one  ^on  the  way  to  this  t 
pitis  that  Bantisipreacner  m^the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  “Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  D.D., 
whose  mailed  Inane  Fallacy  “The 
New  Knowledge  and  the  Christian 
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Faith,”  is  now  before  me  as  1  un- 
speakingly  speak  this  Presbytery- 
protesting  sermon. 

Looking  at  the  sermon  as  an  old 
Teacher  of  Preachers  is  bound  to  look 
first,  it  strikes  me  .as  ,ra,  .production^ 

Cvervpporj.  and  hardly  worth  its  lines 
o?*type.  The  sentences  are  weak,  the 
paragraphs  weaker,  and  the  horaile- 
tics  nil.  It  has  no  text,  no  heads,  but 
an  immense  tail  of  self-conscious  ex¬ 
altation  that  here  and  there  finds  ex¬ 
pression  oratorical;  as  in  addenda 
like  “the  universe  that  had  been  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  sun  around  which  the 
planets  whirled,”  and  “ideas  that  in 
the  end,  like  dynamite,  will  blast  its 
foundations  to  pieces,”  and  “the  pres¬ 
ent  world  situation  smells  to  heaven.” 

But  to  the  examination  of  this 
Mailed  -  to-Ministers  pronouncement 
from  the  Pulpit  that  might  have  been 
mine  nine  and  twenty  years  ago,  I 
proceed  with  the  first  conclusion: 
the  narrow-as-a-razor-blade  Ipse  dixit, 
strange,  as  coming  from  a  professed 
Professor  of  Divinity  but  not  strange 
maybe  from  a  professed  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  for  long  since  the  days  when 
Professor  Schaff  made  if  shine  forth 
like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  an 
eclipse  of  doubt  that  is  chilly  as  well 
as  dark  in  our  Presbyterian  Church 
has  crept  upon  it.  When  one  of  my 
sons  was  bound  thither  from  his  first 
Theological  Seminary  I  warned  him 
against  it,  as  in  traveling  through  the 
United  States  I  found  our  Presbyte¬ 
rian  congregations  all  shy  of  the  men 
that  had  passed  in  and  out  of  its  non¬ 
orthodox  gates.  I  do  not  know  what 
Chair  this  Baptist  Minister  holds  in 
this  Presbyterian  Union  Seminary, 
but  this  I  suppose  him,  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  ips®  dixit  of  his,  fit  for  any 
one  of  the  Chairs  there. 

(1)  “All  of  us  must  have  heard 
about  the  people  who  call  themselves 
the  Fundamentalists.”  (The  “who” 
should  be  “that,”  our  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander  Bain  of  Aberdeen  would  have 
said,  but  the  question  before  us  is 
not  that  of  “bad  grammar.)  “Their 
apparent  intention  is  to  drive  out  of 
the  evangelical  churches  men  and 
women  of  liberal  opinions.” 

“The  Fundamentalists”  were  form¬ 
ed  into  a  party  in  the  Churches, 
during  the  War,  I  believe,  and  I  re¬ 
gret  it,  for  just  as  Andrew  Lang  said, 


“I  believe  in  Dreyfus,  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  Dreyfusards.”  Prohibition 
suffers  from  Prohibitionists  as  a  par¬ 
ty,  and  Orthodoxy  suffers  from  anti- 
hetercooxisTs^as  a 1  parTy,  as  the  truth 
about  Creationism  being  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Genesis 
suffers  from  the  oratorical  and  per¬ 
sonal  chautauquaism  for  a  fee  of  the 
Evolution-lashing  William  J.  Bryan, 
whom  I  have  not  yet  forgiven  for 
making  us  during  the  War  out  there 
think,  through  Ambassador  Bumba, 
that  he  was  a  pro-German  and  that 
the  American  “Notes”  of  President 
Wilson,  which  the  Great  American 
Theodore  Roosevelt  described  as 
“worthy  of  a  Byzantine  logothete,” 
were  for  merely  home  consumption, 
and  that  America,  making  dollars  out 
of  the  War,  would  never  the  War 
enter.  William  J.  Bryan  with  an  or¬ 
atory  that  I  remember  as  very  great, 
makes  Evolution  his  Chautauqua  text 
and  his  rounded  periods  of  personal 
characterization  are  held  by  the  clap¬ 
ping  of  popular  hands  to  be  argu¬ 
ment  and  evidence  and  data  for  in¬ 
ductions.  So  far  better  than  mere 
.unfortunate  party  cries  of  the  spx 
called  ^re-Millennarians — and  Jew 
Millennarians  at  that — are'fne  Fun¬ 
damentals  ’*dx  "the  Christian  Faith 
as  enshrined  in  the  two  twin  Creeds 
of  Nicaea  and  the  Apostles’. 

Does  this  Baptist  Minister  in  the 
Pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  subvert  the 
Fundamental  Twain-Statements  of 
the  Christian  Faith?  Yea,  he  does, 
and  should  be  shown  the  street-door 
of  tKaS'^hewiy-Beautified  Church'  oT 
the  Westminster  Confession  on  the 
Fifth  avenue  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Harnack  aside,  as  Swete  has 
shown,  as  having  failed  in  his  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Apostle  Creed — one  of 
those  German  Professors  too  that 
swore  to  a  lie  when  they  issued  their 
academic  appeal  that  Germany  was 
not  to  blame  for  Armageddon — the 
Apostles’  Creed  was  initiation  into 
the  Early  Christian  Church  by  Bap¬ 
tism. 

The  Apostles’  Creed  was  full- 
grown  with  the  marks  of  unbroken 
apostolicity  on  it  about  the  year  S90 
when  Rufinus,  a  presbyter  of  Aqui- 
leia  in  North  Italy,  wrote  the  First 
Commentary  on  it. 

“Ho  ton  kanoraa  tes  alefchei&s,” 
Srenaeusi  testatl©  Sdei,  Tertulliam; 


ipsa  interrogatio  quae  fit  in  Baptism©, 
Cyprian:  Mos  aba  servatnr  antiques, 
eos  qua  gratiam  Baptisms  sisscepturi 
sunt  public®,  i.  e.,  fidelaum  populcf 
audiente  Symbolism  redder®..  Je¬ 
rome,  etc.  etc. 

I  do  not  choose  to  show  Professor 
Fosdick,  the  author  of  this  mailed- 
to-ministers  pamphlet,  “The  New 
Knowledge  and  the  Christian  Faith,” 
to  be  a  non-Presbyterian  in  i 
ing  and  in  denouncing  the  Westmlr 
ster  Confession  of  Faith  which  has 
been  sworn  to  by  all  our  ordained 
Ministers  as  the  Faith  they  hold  and 
are  to  preach  as  Ministers  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  for  in  showing  the  heretical 
preacher  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  to  be  a  non- 
Christian  in  subverting  and  denounc¬ 
ing  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  its  sym¬ 
bolic  child,  the  Nicaean  Creed,  he  is 
therefore  non-Presbyterian  in  being 
non-Christian,  for  the  Y/estminster 
Confession  of  Faith  the  Presbyterian 
Symbol  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
Apostolic  and  Sub-Apostolic  Credal 
Twain. 

(2)  What  is  this  “The  New  Knowl¬ 
edge”  of  his  that  annihilates  “The 
Christian  Faith?” 

“A  great  mass  of  new  knowledge 
has  come  into  man’s  possession;  new 
knowledge  about  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse,  its  origin,  its  forces,  its  laws; 
new  knowledge  about  human  history 
and  in  particular  about  the  ways  in 
which  the  ancient  peoples  used  to 
think  in  matters  of  religon  and  the 
methods  by  whch  they  phrased  and 
explained  their  spiritual  experiences; 
and  new  knowledge,  also  about  other 
religions  and  the  strangely  similar 
ways  in  which  men's  faiths  and  re¬ 
ligious  practices  have  developed  ev¬ 
erywhere.” 

The  trail  of  the  serpent  n is  in  Dr. 
Fosdiclrs^phi-ase  “the  strange  simi¬ 
lar  ways  in  which  men’s  faiths  *  *  * 
have  developed  everywhere.”  Other 
than  that  hint  at  something  contrary 
to  the  scientific  truth  of  the  specific 
difference  of  Christianity  to  all  other 
of  “men’s  faiths”  the  statement  of 
“The  New  Knowledge”  is  all  in  the 
general  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  no 
particular  verifiable  hill. 

“Nov/  there  are  multitudes  of  rev¬ 
erent  Christians  who”  (that,  again 
it  should  be,  for  men  “who"  have  red 
hair  are  impulsive,  would  mean  that 
all  men,  not  some  men,  have  red 
fiajr) — “have  been  unable  to  keep 
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this  new  knowledge  in  one  compart¬ 
ment  of  their  minds  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  in  another.” 

“Then  I  can’t  marry  you,  my  pret¬ 
ty  maid.” 

“Nobody  ax’d  you,  sir,  she  said, 

“Nobody  ax’d  you,  sir,  she  said.” 

Dr.  Fosdick’s  next  textless  para¬ 
graph  is  headed  “New  Knowledge  in 
Former  Times.” 

“There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
situation.  It  has  happened  again  and 
again  in  history,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  stationary  earth  suddenly 
began  to  move  and  the  universe  that 
had  been  centered  in  this  planet  was 
centered  in  the  sun  around  which  the 
planets  whrled.  Whenever  such  a 
situation  has  arisen,  there  has  been 
only  one  way  out:  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  old  faith  had  to  be 
blended  in  a  new  combination.” 

That  is  not  quite  correctly  stated, 
for  the  change  in  view  from  the  Pyth¬ 
agorean  System  of  astronomy  to  the 
Copernican  was  to  Bible  students — 
and  the  Roman  Dark  Ages  had  made 
them  few  and  hidden  as  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  and  his  Reformers  in  their  “95 
propositions”  from  their  new  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their 
papal-bull-barred  cells  and  the  auto- 
da-fe  for  their  writings  in  the  Square 
— the  seeing  the  stricter  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture  in  the  light  of  science 
for  both  Science  when  Science,  and 
Holy  Scripture  when  Holy  Scripture, 
are  from  God. 

There  was  no  blending  in  the  sense 
of  the  two  elements  giving  up  their 
individuality  as  Hydrogen  and  Oxy¬ 
gen  give  up  their  individualities  in 
the  blended  water:  Scripture  re¬ 
mained  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  you 
can  cite  hundreds  of  instances  in  the 
writings  of  the  Reformation  Divines 
after  the  death  of  Luther  in  1543  and 
the  deferred  publication  of  Coperni¬ 
cus’s  “On  the  Revolution  of  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  Orbs”  that  very  year,  1543. 

Pythagoras  published  his  “Kosmos” 
in  470  B.  C.,  and  thereby  began 
Physical  Science,  but  when  in  1543 
by  telling  his  readers  that  the  Earth 
was  on  no  back  of  an  elephant  though 
stationary,  and  when  in  1543  A.  D. 
“the  stationary  earth  suddenly  be¬ 
gan  to  move  and  the  universe  that 
had  been  centered  in  this  planet  was 
centered  in  the  sun  around  which  the 
planets  whirled,”  wasn’t  the  Coperni- 
cian  “new  knowledge”  all  the  time 
big  as  a  mountain  in  the  Creation 


Narratives  of  the  Book  of  God,  and 
the  supposed  Flatness  of  the  Earth 
was  all  the  time  contradicted  by  the 
Revelation  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  to 
His  people  and  to  mankind.  He 
hangeth  the  earth  al-bilimah  upon 
NOTHING.  (LXX  epi  oudenoe;  V 

super  nihilum.  Job  XXV.  7. 

It  is  not  Scripture  that  needs  to  be 
altered,  for  that  is  God’s  Fiat  and 
Decree  into  Vacancy,'  and  cannot  be 
altered  or  blended  with  so-called  Sci¬ 
ence  that  is  as  varying  as  the  winds, 
for  men’s  thoughts  will  not  stand  up 
in  space  to  tie  God’s  Word  unto. 

The  Bible  is  verbal. 

When  preachers  like  Dr.  Fosdick 
tell  us  that  the  idea  of  the  Universe 
expressed  in  the  passing  ages  of  the 
Bible  is  the  view  held  by  the  men  of 
those  passing  ages  he  tells  us — a  Lie., 


Man’s  “New  Knowledge”  and  God’s 
“Old  Faith”  is  never  “antagonistic,” 
is  not  “antagonistic,”  nor  “even  dis¬ 
parate,  as  though  a  man  on  Satur¬ 
day  could  use  one  set  of  regulative 
ideas  for  his  life  and  on  Sunday  could 
change  gear  to  another  altogether;” 
and  Dr.  Fosdick  follows  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  I  cannot  understand:  “We 
must  be  able  to  think  our modern  life 
clear  through  in  Christian  terms  and 
to  do  that  we  also  must  be  able  to 
think  our  Christian  life  clear  through 


in  modern  terms.” 

Our  Christian  Life  is  not  thought 
but  lived  in  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  “It  is  written  that  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  Word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God.”  (Mat.  iv.  4). 
“For  My  Flesh  is  Meat  indeed,  and 
My  Blood  is  Drink  indeed.  He  that 
eateth  my  Flesh,  and  Drinketh  My 
Blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in  Him.” 
“This  is  the  Bread  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  that  a  man  may 
eat  thereof  and  not  die.”  (John  vi. 
50:55-58). 

Dr.  Fosdick  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
notion  of  “our  Christian  Life”  that 
is  not  that  Mystic  Sacramentarian- 
ism  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  mere 
naturalism  of  a  non-Christian  Unita^ 
rian  or  maybe  a  "Budc&ist. 


Dr.  Fosdick  now  goes  on  with 
“What  the  Fundamentalists  demand. 
They  insist  that  we  must  all  believe 
in  the  historicity  of  certain  special 
miracles  prominently  the  virgin  birth 
of  our  Lord' — small  letters  “virgin 


birth”  in  this  mailed-to-ministers 
pamphlet. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  this  examina¬ 
tion  that  we  are  not  informed  as  to 
who  “TV^.g^p^arnontalists”  arer  but 
I  believe  they  are  that  party  of  Pre- 
Millennarians,  andJew-Millennarians 
at  that,  that  formed  themselves  m 
the  United  States — the  most  ignorant 
of  all  church-going  countries  as  to 
what  the  Holy  Scriptures  really  and 
exegetically  say.  Those  Jew-Millen- 
nialists  I  take  issue  with  at  once,  for 
they  in  their  Futurist  theories  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  Word  of  God  and  in 
persistent  Judaizing  of  the  Christo¬ 
centric  Hebrew  Prophecies  they  bring 
• —  or  try  to  bring  —  the  Christian 
Things  Come  back  to  their  Shadow; 
and  their  theories  of  the  re-building 
of  the  Old  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  renewing  of  animal  sacrifices  and 
the  Jew  domination  of  the  world  for 
3000  years  after  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  SECRETLY  RAPTURED  away,  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  believe,  for  I 
find  their  Futurism  not  in  the  Bible, 
save  in  that  “Schofield”  one  of  theirs, 
which  is  as  full  of  false  exegesis  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  although  its 
human  comments  and  mistakes  are 
bound  up  in  the  same  type  and  bind¬ 
ing  as  the  Sacred  Text  itself. 

"At  the  same  time  I  have  sympathy 
with  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston,  who 
left  Futurism  for  Historicism  in 
Eschatology,  as  Bible  students  are 
now  doing  in  whole  regiments  since 
the  literal  happening  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  Armageddon  in  the  Great  and 
World  War  that  makes  the  Second 
Advent  of  our  Lord  at  this  very 

moment  DUE ! 

“But  we  deprecate  controversy  be¬ 
tween  these  schools  since  both  hold 
strongly  to  the  hope  of  the  Lord’s 
imminent  return,  and  are  vieing  with 
each  other  in  earnest  endeavor  to 
restore  the  doctrine  to  its  true  place 
in  the  creed  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church.” 

These  Jew-Miliennarians  are  right 
believers  in  the,  truth  of  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
when  they  make  their  crude  and  but 
sixty-year  old  Futurism  a  “Funda¬ 
mental”  they  add  a  dead  weight  to 
the  doctrine  of  Verbal  Inspiration  as 
they  add  a  dead  weight  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  our  Lord’s  Second  Advent. 
The  proper  Fundamentalists  are  not 
that  modern  school  of  American  Jew;- 
Millennarians,  but  the  proper  Funda¬ 
mentalists  are  the  holders  of  the 
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Faith  for  Presbyterians  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  and  for  the  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Methodists  and  the  other 
Evangelical  denominations  in  the  two 
Creeds  that  all  branches  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  build  themselves,  as 
God  builds  them,  upon  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the 
prior  and  posterior  but  both  final 
symbols  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

What  am  I  in  Eschatology  then 
that  thus  am  writing?  Well,  I  am  a 
Historicist  after  Elliott’s  Horae  Apo- 
calyticae  and  Grattan  Guinness’s  The 
Approaching  End  of  the  Age  and  A. 
J.  Gordon’s  Ecce  Venit,  but,  with  the 
Saint  Augustine,  I  am  a  Non-Millen- 
nialist ! 

“The  New  Knowledge”  of  Dr.  Fos- 
diclCsTs'the  ohl  Gnosticism  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  and  nothing  less.  Being  an 
old  Gnostic,  Dr.  Fosdick  is  not  a 
Christian  and  his  term  “The  Christian 
Faith”  is  a  misnomer.  There  is  no 
Christian  Faith  but  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  and  in  that  of  Nicaea  and 
the  Creed  is  not  in  any  collection 
of  theories  or  mere  party  slogans; 
it  is  the  Creed  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ  that  is  “The  Funda¬ 
mentals”  and  Dr.  Fosdick  is  off  and 
should  be  out.  ~  -  - 


Now,  he  says,  “there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  reverent  Christians  who  have 
been  unable  to  keep  this  New  Knowl¬ 
edge  in  one  compartment  of  their 
minds  and  the  Christian  faith  in  an¬ 
other.  They  have  been  sure  that  all 
truth  comes  from  the  one  God  and  is 
His  I'evelation.” 

One  could  almost  hear  Basilides 


speaking  in^this  high-falutin  stuff;  he 
mouthed  away  about  the  New  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Supreme  as  raised  above 
all  immediate  contact  with  the  world 
and  above  all  that  was  ordinarily 
believed  by  Christians  of  personal 
existence  and  its  attributes  until  at 
last  in  the  scheme  of  this  Gnostic 
teacher  and  his  school  (on  to  about 
200  A.  D.)at  last  He  or  It  appears 
as  the  Non-existent  (ouk  on). 

This  ouk  on  isJdiis  infidel  preacher 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  of  New  York's  “The  New 
Knowledge  and  the  Christian  Faith. 

“I  took  thought  and  invented  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  appropriate  title 
of  ‘Agnostic.’  It  came  into  my  head 
as  suggestively  antithetic  to  the 
‘Gnostic’  of  Church  history  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  know  so  much  about  the 
very  things  of  which  I  was  ignorant, 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  parad¬ 
ing  it  at  our  society  to  show  that  I 
too  had  a  tail  like  the-  other  foxes.” — - 
Huxley. 

Says  Dr.  Fosdick  again,  “We  must 
be  able  to  think  our  modern  life  clear 
through  in  Christian  terms  and  to  do 
that  we  also  must  be  able  to  think 
our  Christian  life  clear  through  in 
modern  times.” 

The.  voice  is  that  of  the  “pretty 
polly”  in  a  drawing-room  gilded  cage ; 
I  like  better  the  cry  of  the  eagle 
from  the  far  Lochnagar  of  Scientific 
Scriptural  Theology  like  Bishop  John 
Pearson  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
Creed  in  1847  at  Oxford,  both  a 
scholar  and  a  Christian — 

“The  principles  of  Christianity  are 
now  as  freely  questioned  as  the  most 


doubtful  and  controverted  points; 
the  grounds  of  faith  are  as  safely 
denied  as  the  most  unnecessary  su- 
perstructions ;  that  religion  hath  the 
greatest  advantage  which  appeareth 
ini  the  newest  dress  as  if  we  looked 
for.  another  faith  to  be  delivered  to 
the  saints;  whereas  in  Christianity 
there  can  be  nothing  concerning 
truth  which  is  not  ancient;  and 
WHATSOEVER  IS  TRULY  NEW  IS 
CERTAINLY  FALSE.” 

The  mailed-to-young-Ministers  Ser¬ 
mon  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  merits  the  gar- 
bage  can  in  the  Scriptural  theolo- 
giaffr~BB=KyS3.  ‘  Tills,"  for  true  is 
cKrysologus's  dictum:  Sermo  ere&t 
audlfcum,  auditus  concipit  fidem,  ere- 
dulltafcem  p&rturit  fide*,  confessionem 
credulitas  mitrit,  confess!©  perpetu- 
am  da t  salsstem.  The  Word  creates 
the  Hearing,  the  Hearing  conceives 
the  Belief,  the  Belief  brings  to  the 
birth  the  Faith,  the  Faith  nurtures 
the  Confession,  the  Confession  be¬ 
stows  the  Salvation. 

That  I  do  not  believe  this  heretical 
Baptist  Minister  in  a  Presbyterian 
Pulpit  hath. 

The  expose  of  Professor  Fosdick 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary’s 
characteristic  unscholarly  mis-state¬ 
ments  and  the  Inane  Fallacy  in  his 
preaching  against  the  credal  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ, 
unbroken  in  its  faithful  adherence  to 
Holy  Scripture  from  the  days  of  the 
Holy  Apostles — this  expose  I  say  shall 
follow  in  our  next  number  of  The 
Christian  Scotsman. 

Meanwhile  on  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York  there  is  The  Red  Light! 
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THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  NEW  YORK—- 

A  CATHEDRAL  OF  PESTILENCE 

The  Second  of  the  Four  Unspoken 
Sermons  by  Rev.  John  Robertson, 
Church  Missioner,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  in  reply  to  the  Mailed- 
to-Ministers  Pamphlet,  THE  NEW 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  FAITH,  by  Rev.  HARRY  EM¬ 
ERSON  FOSDICK,  D.  D.,  Baptist 
Minister,  Professor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

“Blessed  is  the  mass  that  walketfe 
not  in  the  Counsel  of  the  Ungodly, 
nor  standeth  in  the  Way  of  Sinners, 
nor  sitteth  in  THE  SEAT  OF  THE 
SCORNFUL.”— Ps.  i.  1. 

THE  NON-PRESBYTERIAN 
HERETIC 

“The  Seat  of  the  Scornful”  is  in 
the  Hebrew  u-bemoshabh  le&sim,  and 
the  Hebrew  phrase  is  translated  by 
the  Septuagint  Translators  as  epi 
kathedra  loimon,  and  by  Jerome  in 
his  Latin  Vulgate  as  in  cathedra 
pestilentiae;  therfore  is  it  that  when 
in  the  Pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  New  York  there 
stands,  hired  by  the  Session,  a  Bap¬ 
tist  Minister  that  scoffs  at  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Credal  Doctrine  of  THE  VIR¬ 
GIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST,  I  am  war¬ 
ranted  in  christening  the  place  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scripture  A  CATHEDRAL 
OF  PESTILENCE. 

This  Baptist  Minister  in  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Pulpit,  Rev.  HARRY  EM¬ 
ERSON  FOSDICK,  D.  B.,  not  only 
preaches  this  strange  Sermon,  THE 
NEW  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  FAITH,  but  it  is  for 
some  reason  or  other  mailed  to  Min¬ 
isters  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  I  simply  sit  down  to  examine  it 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  Exam¬ 
ination  Papers  of  Students  of  Divin¬ 
ity  that  I,  before  the  War,  had  to 
finger  and  estimate. 

This  “Professor”  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  “D.  D.”  is  Professor  in  “The 


Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York,”  whose  name  for  some  good 
Presbyterian  reason  I  suppose,  has 
.  been  removed,  I  find,  from  the  list 
of  recognized  and  authorized  Divinity 
Colleges  of  our  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  I  can  only  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  the  students  in  training 
there  for  the  Holy  Ministry,  that  the 
“Chair”  held  bv  this  Scoffer  at  THE 
VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CMIST  does 
not  demand  much  beyond  his  pro¬ 
fessed  “New  Knowledge”  in  the  way 
of  being  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible  or  with  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  or  with  Archaeology  or  with 
History,  for  the  Professor’s  Mailed- 
to-Ministers  Infidel  Pamphlet  betrays 
an  astounding  NON-SCHOLARSHIP 
in  these  four  and  other  departments; 
and  I  finish  my  audacious  but  old- 
fashioned  Examination  of  it  with  the 
words  “NOT  PASSED!” 

Yet  this  Baptist  Minister,  unor¬ 
dained  in  our  Presbyterian  Holy 
Orders,  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
D.  B.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  is  hired 
by  the  Session  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York  thus  to 
make  the  place  a  CATHEDRAL  OF 
PESTILENCE,  by''  standing  Stiff- 
Kneed  at  the  Name  of  JESUS,  and 
by  his  Heretical  Preaching  subvert¬ 
ing  our  Presbyterian  Constitutional 
CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  while  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  of  which 
I  am  a  Presbyter,  keeps,  to  the  dis¬ 
may  of  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  silence  ominous. 

Really  to  what  body  of  Christian 
Believers  can  this  phenomenal  “Mod¬ 
ern  Mind”  “that  cannot  use  the  terms 
of  a  biological  miracle”  in  phrasing 
“our  Lord’s  coming” — as  did  “those 
first  disciples”  and  as  did  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ages  down  from  the  Holy  Apos¬ 
tles — belong? 

To  our  brethren,  the  Baptists?  I 
have  known  many  Baptist  Ministers 
in  my  time,  from  the  world’s  great 
preacher,  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  of  London, 
to  America's  great  preacher  George 
C.  Lorimer  of  Boston,  but  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  Baptist  Minister  that 


was  not  a  fervent  believer  in  the 
Scripturally-phrased  VIRGIN  BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST. 

I  notice  in  The  New  York  Times, 
November  19,  this  sneer  at  the  Bap¬ 
tists’  own  fundamental  as  a  denomi¬ 
nation,  namely,  Adult  Baptism,  by 
him  that  was  their  denominational 
Minister  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  before 
he  vaulted  over  all  our  Presbyterian 
canons  into  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York,  whose  official 
note-paper  now  prints  his  name  as 
one  of  the  three  “Ministers”  of  the 
same,  Dr.  Fosdick — 

“I  can  remember  in  MY  FORMER 
CHURCH  AFFILIATION  disputes 
over  how  much  Water  should  be  used 
for  Baptism.” 

I  do  not  know  how  to  place  this 
“modern  minded”  Minister,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  other  Lord’s  Day  in 
Cincinnati  there  was  an  Advertise¬ 
ment  that  in  a  certain  “church”  the 
preacher  on  its  platform  was  to  be 
PROFESSOR  FOSDICK,  and  in 
small  letters  under  the  big-lettered 
name,  the  phrase  “By  Proxy,”  and 
there  was  read  to  the  gathering 
there  this  mails d-to-ministers’  pamph¬ 
let,  THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH— for  they 
felt  that  this  Fosdickian  infidel  ser¬ 
mon  just  fitted  them!  Yes,  they  were 
UNITARIANS! 

And  yet  this  so-non-seholarly  Uni¬ 
tarian  treatise  was  proclaimed  first 
in  the  Pulpit  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York,  thereby 
made  a  CATHEDRAL  OF  PESTI¬ 
LENCE. 

“Former  Church  affiliation”  with 
the  believing  Baptists?  This  Dr. 
Fosdick  is  as  difficult  to  identify  in 
his  churchmanship  as  Sancho  Panza 
felt  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha  to 
be  as  he  lay,  accoutred,  on  his  ox¬ 
cart,  when  the  puzzled  squire  cried: 
“I  don’t  know  what  to  think,  not 
being  as  well  read  as  your  Y/orship 
in  errant  writings;  but  for  all  that, 
I  venture  to  say  and  swear  that  these 
apparitions  that  are  about  us  are 
NOT  QUITE  CATHOLIC.” 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SCOTSMAN 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
AND  THE  CONFESSION 
OF  FAITH 

Nec  tamen  consumebatur  was  the 
sentence  the  Scots  boys  like  me  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  on  our  way 
to  “wag  the  pow  in  the  poopit”  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  contents  of  the  thought 
of  our  Scots  Auld  Kirk  for  which 
we  all  were  of  course  hieing  by  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Divinity  Hall:  Nec  tamen 
consumebatur  was  the  motto  to  be 
dug  out  by  our  Ainsworth  beside 
us  as  meaning  “Nevertheless  Never 
Consumed”  to  be  seen  on  all  papers 
and  magazines  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  Free,  since  Thomas  Chalmers 
and  the  Evangelical  Ministers  of  the 
State  Establishment  “cam  ’oot  in  ’43.” 
The  Bush  that  Moses  saw  in  the  Des¬ 
ert  when  Elohim  Jehovah  called 
him,  we  schoolboys  falling  in  behind 
our  Covenanting  fathers  for  Holy 
Orders  beheld  still  flaming  in  the 
Land  of  Sacred  Learning  and  Ref¬ 
ormation  Presbyterianism,  when  the 
Lord  JESUS  us  in  the  same  way  was 
Calling! 

The  Church  in  Scotland  to  us  at 
School  was  PRESBYTERIAN.  I,  for 
one,  never  knew  that  any  kind  of 
Church  could  be  other  than  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN,  till  many  scholastic 
years  passed  over  my  head;  but  at 
last,  I  am  through  Aberdeen  Univer¬ 
sity  and  entered  the  gates  of  the 
New  College  of  Edinburgh,  where 
our  great  Scottish  School  of  Biblical 
Scholars  and  Presbyterian  Divines 
concentrated,  and  we,  all  University 
men  now,  heard  when  the  1  o’clock 
Time  Gun’s  booming  from  the  Castle 
had  died  away,  echoes  still  continu¬ 
ing  of  names  of  Presbyterian  Divines 
like  Chalmers  and  Cunningham  and 
Fairbairn  and  Smeaton  and  Rainy 
and  Laidlaw  and  that  other  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire  schoolboy  like  me, 
our  old  “Rabbi”  A.  B.  Davidson,  who 
the  elder  Delitzsch  said  had  more 
Hebrew  in  his  little  finger  than  him¬ 
self  had  in  his  whole  body. 

It  was  there,  it  was  then,  it  was 
thus,  that  Divinity  Students  like  me 
got  incorporated  into  our  very  beings 
that  PRESBYTERIANISM  was  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  “ism”  of 
Church  Government  as  clearly  seen 
in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  that  this  Scriptural  and 
Apostolic  and  Catholic  PRESBYTE¬ 
RIANISM,  possessed  as  its  Creed,  the 


very  essence  of  the  Twin  Creeds, 
Apostolic  and  Sub-Apostolic,  the 
Apostles’  and  the  Nicaean,  the  fin¬ 
ished  and  final  expression  of  THE 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Inspired  Two  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Word  of  God,  THE 
WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION  OF 
FAITH.  THE  WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  is  the 
credal  bed-rock  of  THE  PRESBY¬ 
TERIAN  CHURCH  the  World  over, 
and  if  that  credal  bed-rock  be  re¬ 
moved  or  turned  into  shifting  sand 
the  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  the 
World  over  topples  into  the  abyss, 
and  has  vanished  from  the  earth  for¬ 
ever! 

Thus  was  I  at  the  old  Presbyterian 
Battle-ground  in  the  quadruple-Uni- 
versitied  Scotland  where  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith-ful  smote 
hip  and  thigh  the  unbelieving  High¬ 
er  Criticism  of  Germany  in  the  days 
before  the  War,  for,  as  Lord  Shaw 
puts  it,  “They  declined  to  bow  the 
knee  to  Germany;  they  remorselessly 
pursued  to  its  recesses  every  avenue 
of  German  thought,  and  they  became 
the  theological  princes  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  whom  by  and 
by  every  Church  and  University  in 
Christendom  did  homage.” 

Then  came  the  day  of  days  to  the 
Scotsman  of  old,  when  I  was  licensed 
to  Preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  put  the 
white-tie.  as  in  the  old  faithful  style, 
on,  as  a  Presbyter  and  Ordained  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  WESTMINSTER  CON¬ 
FESSION  OF  FAITH — It  to  unfold; 
It  to  defend! 

That  day  as  I  stood  on  my  feet  to 
take  the  Holy  Vows  of  THE  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  CHURCH,  there  stood 
as  witnesses  beside  me  in  the  Free 
Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland, 
scholarly  Divines  like  Norman  Walk¬ 
er  and  my  own  Minister,  James 
Stalker. 

THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  DENIED  IN 

THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  NEW  YORK 

An  attempt  is  being  frantically 
made  to  make  out  that  this  Baptist 
Minister  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  is  only  an  apol¬ 
ogist  for,  and  a  champion  of,  “those 
large  groups  of  people  within  the 
evangelical  churches”  that  do  not 
really  believe  in  the  Virgin  Birth  of 
Christ  as  the  Old  Believers  in  It  did, 


literatim  et  seriatim — as  set  forth 
in  the  Inspired  Word  of  God,  but  if 
there  be  such  “large  groups  within 
the  evangelical  churches”  I  have  not 
met  them,  and  it  would  be  an  easy 
thing,  as  well  as  the  right  thing,  for 
this  trespasser  into  our  Presbyterian 
Pulpit  to  deny  the  denial  that  men 
of  only  common  sense  plaster  upon 
him,  as  he  stands  there  Stiff-Kneed 
at  the  NAME  OF  JESUS  and  sub¬ 
verting  by  his  heretical  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF 
CHRIST,  our  Presbyterian  CON¬ 
FESSION  OF  FAITH. 

All  our  Christened  Children  in  our 
Presbyterian  Church  answer  the 
Questions  in  our  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  there  is  a  Question  that  runs 
thus: 

“How  did  Christ,  being  the  Son 
of  God,  become  Man? 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became 
Man,  by  taking  to  Himself  a  true 
Body  and  a  reasonable  Soul,  BEING 
CONCEIVED  BY  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  HOLY  GHOST,  IN  THE 
WOMB  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY, 
yet  without  Sin.” 

In  the  Name  of  God,  what  are  the 
believers’  HOLY  baptized  children 
taught  in  the  Sabbath  School  of  the 
Fii'st  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  after  they  have  listened  to 
their  Man  in  the  Pulpit’s  utterance 
upon  the  Sacred  Mystery  that  is  as 
infidel  as  an  utterance  there  has  no 
right  to  be? 

“Knowing  this — ”  what?  Only 
a  set  of  unscholarly  mis-statements, 
as  we  shall  see — “Knowing  this,  there 
are  within  the  evangelical  churches 
large  groups  of  people  whose  opin¬ 
ion  about  our  Lord’s  coming  would 
run  as  follows:  those  first  disciples 
adored  Jesus — as  we  do;  when  they 
thought  about  his  coming  they  were 
sure  that  he  came  specially  from 
God — as  we  are;  this  adoration  and 
conviction  they  associated  with  God’s 
special  influence  and  intention  in  His 
birth — as  we  do;  but  they  phrased  it 
in  terms  of  a  biological  miracle  that 
OUR  MODERN  MINDS  CANNOT 
USE.” 

Was  there  no  Elder,  a  father  of 
Sabbath  School  babes,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
to  rise  and  protest  against  the 
preacher’s  blasphemy  and  to  dash  the 
poisoned  vial  of  heresy  from  our 
ihfdnt  T’resbyterUrrfsO.ips  there  and 
then? 
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THE  AMERICAN  INFIDEL 
SCHOOL  OF  DIVINES 

But  now  this  German  unbelieving 
Higher  Criticism  that  was  before  the 
War  “Made  in  Germany”  with  schol¬ 
arship  twisted,  is  “Re-Made”  not  in 
Germany  any  more,  but  in  the  Uni? 
ted  States — not  in  Canada — with  this 
difference:  there  is  in  the  American 
-'•Tnfidel  School  of  Bivines  no  scholar¬ 
ship  to  twist. 

One  of  their  leaders  seems  to  be 
this  “modern-minded”  Baptist  Min¬ 
ister  that  says  he  “has  read”  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Faith’s  “major  works,”  “un¬ 
derstands  it  perfectly,”  and  “quite 
definitely  and  thoroughly  rejects  it 
all,”  and  preaches  his  “rejection” 
therefore  of  our  Presbyterian  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  in  his  salaried  place, 
with  the  Session  necessarily  partici¬ 
pant,  and  the  Presbytery  still  omi¬ 
nously  silent,  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  New  York,  thereby 
making  of  our  old  Presbyterian 
Sanctuary  a  veritable  CATHE- 
-DRAL  OF  PESTILENCE. 

A  member  of  this  new  American 
Infidel  School  of  Divines  is  to  be 
identified  always  by  two  character¬ 
istics:  (1)  his  lack  of  learning  in  his 
assault  on  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
(2)  his  taking  care  all  the  time  of 
his  assault  to  pocket  the  Christian 
Faith’s  pay.  They  are  cowardly 
traitors  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
in  the  War  it  would  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  for  them  but  the  Firing  Squad. 

Oh,  I  know  they  say  in  their  big 
way,  “Let  us  have  the  truth,  though 
the  heavens  fall,”  but  if  the  heavens 
fall  it  is  not  the  truth  they  have,  but 
their  own  Damned  Lie. 

And  fancy  this  poor  Fosdickian 
pamphlet,  THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE 
AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH, 
with  scholarship  in  it  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  and  its  utter  incapacity 
to  read  the  monuments  of  history 
aright,  and  its  string  of  Pythagorean 
ipse  dixits,  with  absolutely  no  data 
given  at  all,  being  mailed  to  Minis¬ 
ters  throughout  the  United  States! 
It  is  a  positive  insult  to  the  Church 
that  has  and  holds  the  most  educated 
Ministry  in  Christendom,  THE 
PRESBYTERIAN,  and  it  would 
make  the  Biblical  Scholars  in  our 
Presbyterian  Scotland  from  Maiden- 
kirk  to  John  o’  Groats  cackle  in  their 
studies  with  disdain  and  pitch  the 
poor  take-in  stuff  into  their  W.  P.  B. 


THE  NEW  TERMS  IN  THEOLOGY 

Dr.  FOSDICK:  “Now  there  are 
multitudes  of  reverent  Christians 
who”  [it  should  be  that]  “have  been 
unable  to  keep  this  NEW  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  in  one  compartment  of  their 
minds  and  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 
in  another.  .  .  .  Doubtless  they  have 
made  mistakes.  Doubtless  there  have 
been  among  them  reckless  radicals 
gifted  with  intellectual  ingenuity  but 
lacking  SPIRITUAL  DEPTH.  .  .  . 
THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE  and  THE 
OLD  FAITH  cannot  be  left  antago¬ 
nistic  or  even  disparate.  ...  We 
must  be  able  to  think  OUR  MOD¬ 
ERN  LIFE  clear  through  in  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  TERMS,  and  to  do  that  we  also 
must  be  able  to  THINK  OUR  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  LIFE  CLEAR  THROUGH  IN 
MODERN  TERMS.” 

My  old  Students  in  the  Seabury 
Divinity  School — the  Episcopal  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  Minnesota — used 
to  ask  me  from  their  benches  to  stop 
lecturing  from  the  “Chair” — of  such 
getting  tired,  I  judge — and  to  read 
to  them  something  from  Literature 
that  would  illustrate  what  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  din  into  their  heads  and  their 
hearts,  and  I  did  as  bid,  and  read 
this  and  read  that. 

So  as  I  hear  the  recurring  mouth¬ 
ing  of  “Modern  terms”  and  “Mod¬ 
ern  terms”  I  read  this  famous  in¬ 
stance  of  making  a  new  terminology. 
Sit  back  in  your  seats,  gentlemen, 
and  listen  to  Charles  Dickens. 

Mr.  PICKWICK: 

“He  ha  A  rileTt^some  pride — he  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  freely,  and  let  his  ene¬ 
mies  make  the  most  of  it — he  had 
felt  some  pride  when  he  presented 
his  treatise,  ‘Speculations  on  the 
Source  of  the  Hampstead  Ponds, 
with  some  Observation  on  the  Theory 
of  Tittlebats’  to  the  world;  it  might 
be  celebrated  or  it  might  not.  (A 
cry  of  ‘It  is,’  and  great  cheering). 
...  He  was  a  humble  individual 
(No,  no).  Still  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  they  had  selected  him  for 
a  service  of  great  honour,  and  of 
some  danger.  Travelling  was  in  a 
troubled  state,  and  the  minds  of 
coachmen  were  unsettled.  Let  them 
look  abroad  and  contemplate  the 
scenes  that  were  enacting  around 
them.  Stage  coaches  were  upsetting 
in  all  directions,  horses  were  bolting, 
boats  were  overturning,  and  boilers 
were  bursting.  (Cheers — a  voice, 
‘No.’)  No!  (Cheers).  Let  that 


honourable  Pickwickian  that  cried 
‘No’  so  loudly  come  forward  and; 
deny  it,  if  he  could.  (Cheers).  Who 
was  it  that  cried  ‘No?’  (Enthusi¬ 
astic  cheering).  Was  it  some  vain 
and  disappointed  man — he  would  not 
say  haberdasher — (loud  cheers)  — 
that,  jealous  of  the  praise  that  had 
been  —  perhaps  undeservedly  —  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  (Mr.  Pickwick’s)  re¬ 
searches,  and  smarting  under  the 
censure  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
his  own  feeble  attempts  at  rivalry, 
now  took  this  vile  and  calumnious 
mode  of — 

Mr.  BLOTTON  (of  Aldgate)  rose 
to  order.  Did  the  honourable  Pick¬ 
wickian  allude  to  him?  (Cries  of  ‘Or¬ 
der,’  ‘Chair,’  ‘Yes,’  ‘No,’  ‘Go  on/ 
‘Leave  off,’  etc.). 

Mr.  PICKWICK  would  not  put  up 
to  be  put  down  by  clamour.  He  had 
alluded  to  the  honorable  gentleman. 
(Great  excitement.) 

Mr.  BLOTTON  would  only  say 
then,  that  he  repelled  the  hon.  gent’s 
false  and  scurrilous  accusation  with 
profound  contempt.  (Great  cheer¬ 
ing.)  The  hon.  gent,  was  a  humbug. 
(Immense  confusion,  and  loud  cries 
of  ‘Chair,’  and  ‘Order.’) 

Mr.  A.  SNODGRASS  rose  to  or¬ 
der.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
chair.  (Hear.)  He  wished  to  know 
whether  this  disgraceful  contest  be¬ 
tween  two  members  of  that  club 
should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  was  quite  sure 
the  hon.  Pickwickian  would  withdraw 
the  expression  he  had  just  made  use 
of. 

Mr.  BLOTTON,  with  all  possible 
respect  for  the  chair,  was  quite  sure 
he  would  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  felt  it  his  imper¬ 
ative  duty  to  demand  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  whether  he  had  used 
the  expression  that  had  just  escaped 
him  in  a  COMMON  SENSE. 

Mr.  BLOTTON  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  had  not — he  had 
used  the  word,  in  its  PICKWICKIAN 
SENSE.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was 
bound  to  acknowledge  that,  person¬ 
ally,  he  entertained  the  highest  re¬ 
gard  and  esteem  for  the  honourable 
gentleman;  he  had  merely  consid¬ 
ered  him  a  humbug  in  THE  PICK¬ 
WICKIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  PICKWICK  felt  much  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  fair,  candid,  and  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  honourable  friend. 
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He  begged  it  to  be  at  once  under¬ 
stood  that  his  own  observations  had 
been  merely  intended  to  bear  a 
PICKWICKIAN  CONSTRUCTION.” 

“Brethren,”  as  our  great  Scottish 
Divine,  Thomas  Boston,  used  to  say, 
“ye  know  how  to  apply  it.”  But 
frankly  I  for  one  apply  it  thusly:  for 
“Mr.  PICKWICK”  I  put  Dr.  FOS- 
DICK,  and  for  “PICKWICKIAN”  I 
put  FOSDICKIAN. 

THE  FOSDICKIAN  INFIDELITY 

Our  Presbyterian  Orthodoxy  as  in 
our  Confession  of  Faith  had  been  in 
detail  expressed  in  a  letter  to  this  Dr. 
FOSDICK  by  Rev.  Willie  M.  Mead, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  FOSDICK’S  re¬ 
ply  is  the  putting  on  record  his  abso¬ 
lute  departure  from  and  his  disbe¬ 
lief  in  the  same. — (The  Presbyterian, 
November  3,  1921.) 

“Of  course  you  are  quite  well 
aware  as  I  am  that  there  is  deep  and 
radical  difference  between  your  point 
of  view  with  reference  to  Christian 
faith,  and  my  own.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  therefore  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  you  should  have  expected 
me  to  write  a  book  that  would  pre¬ 
sent  your  point  of  view  and  not  my 
own.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  deep 
aversion  with  which  you  regard  my 
interpretation  of  Christianity.  The 
sort_  of,  theology  which  your  letter 
presents  seems  to  me  hot  only  thor¬ 
oughly’ false  in  fact  but  pernicious 
in  practical  result,  and  WHILE  I 
UNDERSTAND  IT  PERFECTLY, 
HAVING  LIVED  IN  IT,  AND  READ 
ITS  MAJOR  WORKS,  I  QUITE 
DEFINITELY  AND  THOROUGHLY 
REJECT  IT  ALL.” 

“Read  its  major  works.”  I  do  not 
believe  it,  for  Augustine,  Tertullian, 
and  John  Calvin,  take  25  years  read¬ 
ing  to  read  them  as  they  only  can  be 
read,  in  their  original  Latin,  with 
William  Smith’s  Dictionary  conven¬ 
iently  at  the  elbow. 

And  even  in  English  John  Owen 
and  Thomas  Boston  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  have  taken  some  of  us  ten 
years,  and  we  are  not  yet  through. 

“Understand  it  perfectly!” — what 
an  assumption.  St.  Paul  himself 
said  he  did  not!  “And  without  con¬ 
troversy  great  is  THE  MYSTERY 
OF  GODLINESS:  GOD  WAS  MANI¬ 
FEST  IN  THE  FLESH.”  (1  Tim. 
iii.  16.)  The  FOSDICKIAN  “under¬ 
standing”  must  be  superhuman. 


“Vainly  they  tried  the  deeps  to 
sound 

Even  of  their  own  prophetic 
thought, 

When  of  CHRIST  Crucified  and 
Crowned 

HIS  SPIRIT  in  them  taught.” 

“I  quite  definitely  and  thoroughly 
reject  it  all” — that  believe  I  do,  and 
the  blasphemer  pockets  the  pay  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  for  preaching  in  the  pulpit 
against  what  he  has  “quite  definitely 
and  thoroughly  rejected,”  and  there¬ 
by  makes  of  our  Presbyterian  sacred 
edifice  a  CATHEDRAL  OF  PESTI¬ 
LENCE,  the  Session  Hirihg~ffinTto  do 
it,  and  the  Presbytery  strangely  si¬ 
lent  all  the  heretical  time. 

THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  OUR 
LORD  in  its  Narrative  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  here  by  Professor  Fos- 
dick  denied  to  be  a  real  Historical 
Fact,  and  its  evolution  is  asserted 
to  be  merely  natural  and  ordinary — 
the  blasphemy: — but  I  am  only  con¬ 
cerned  now  with  the  colossal  non¬ 
scholarship  of  the  mis-statement. 

On  the  contrary,  THE  VIRGIN 
BIRTH  OF  OUR  LORD  is  the  unique 
Happening  among  mankind  in  all  the 
Human  Ages  since  the  Fall  of  cur 
first  father  Adam  in  Eden.  Nowhere 
in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  can 
there  be  traced  even  the  shadow  of 
a  thought  of  THE  INCARNATION 
OF  GOD  IN  A  VIRGIN  BIRTH. 

But  exactly  and  scientifically  thus 
it  was  to  be  according  to  the  Inspired 
Prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  exactly  and  scientifically 
thus  did  it  come  to  pass  according 
to  the  Inspired  Evangelists  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  when  the  An¬ 
gel  Gabriel  proclaimed  the  Event  at 
last: 

“FOR  UNTO  YOU  IS  BORN  THIS 
DAY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  DAVID  A 
SAVIOUR,  WHICH  IS  CHRIST  THE 
LORD”  (Luke  ii.  11)  even  HE  RE¬ 
FERRED  TO  when  the  same  Celes¬ 
tial  Messenger  said  to  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY  before  that,  “BEHOLD 
THOU  SHALT  CONCEIVE  IN  THY 
WOMB,  AND  BRING  FORTH  A 
SON,  AND  SHALT  CALL  HIS 
NAME  JESUS  .  .  .  THEN  SAID 
MARY  UNTO  THE  ANGEL,  HOW 
SHALL  THIS  BE,  SEEING  I  KNOW 
NOT  A  MAN?  AND  THE  ANGEL 
ANSWERED  AND  SAID  UNTO 
HER,  THE  HOLY  GHOST  SHALL 
COME  UPON  THEE,  AND  THE 


POWER  OF  THE  HIGHEST  SHALL 
OVERSHADOW  THEE:  THERE¬ 
FORE  ALSO  THAT  HOLY  THING 
WHICH  SHALL  BE  BORN  OF 
THEE  SHALL  BE  CALLED  THE 
SON  OF  GOD.”  (Luke  i.  31  ff.) 

THIS  NEWEST  OF  NEW  THINGS 
UPON  THIS  EARTH,  THE  VIRGIN 
BIRTH  OF  THE  MESSIAH  OF 
JEHOVAH  ELOHIM,  THE  HE¬ 
BREW  PROPHETS,  IN  THEIR 
GOD-GIVEN  VISIONS,  FORESAW: 

“THE  LORD  HATH  CREATED 
IN  THE  EARTH  ehadashah,  UN¬ 
PRECEDENTEDNESS,  (LXX.  kai- 
non;  V.  novum)  —  NAMELY;  A 
WOMAN’S  OWN  WOMB,  WITH¬ 
OUT  MAN’S  SEED,  SHALL  EN¬ 
FOLD  THE  ALL-MIGHTY,  nekebha 

ie-sobhebh  Gaber. 

The  Jews  before  Christ  that  trans¬ 
late  in  their  Septuagint  Version  the 
ALMAH  of  Isaiah’s  Prophecy  as  a 
VIRGIN  by  be  pasrthenos  specifically 
“The  Virgin,”  here  shade  their  eyes 
from  the  Sudden  Strange  Light  of 
their  Hebrew  Prophet  and  run  it  in¬ 
to  a  Greek  paraphrase,  en  soterla 
perieleusontai  antbropoi,  and  Jerome, 
one  of  the  greatest  Biblical  scholars 
of  all  time,  who  translated  his  Vul¬ 
gate  Version  direct  from  the  Hebrew 
simply  transliterates  thus,  and  there¬ 
by  before  our  eyes  salutes  with  his 
soul  the  Incarnation  in  the  words, 
and  bows  the  knee  at  the  Name  of 
JESUS  in  it,  thus — Semina  eircum- 
dabit  Virums  THE  VIRGIN  WILL 
ENWOMB  THE  MAN. 

This  New  Creation  upon  this  Earth 
of  the  Miraculous  Conception  and 
Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord  JESUS 
THE  CHRIST  was  realized  by  the 
ancient  Hebrew  Rabbis  as  COMING 
BEFORE  IT  CAME,  EVEN  THE 
NON  -  HUMAN  FATHERING  OF 
THE  MESSIAH  OF  ADONAI  EL¬ 
OHIM. 

Here  it  is  best  to  take  in  the  note 
in  loc.  of  Bishop  Pearson: 

“Especially  considering  that  the 
ancient  Jews  did  acknowledge  this 
sense,  and  did  apply  it  determinately 
to  the  Messias:  as  appeareth  in  B®r- 
eshit  Rabba  Parash.  89.  where  shew¬ 
ing  that  God  doth  heal  with  that 
with  which  he  woundeth,  he  saith,  as 
He  punished  Israel  in  a  virgin,  so  He 
would  also  heal  them  with  A  VIR¬ 
GIN,  so  would  He  also  HEAL  THEM 
WITH  A  VIRGIN,  according  to  the 
Prophet,  The  Lord  hath  created  a 
New  Thing  on  the  earth,  a  Woman 
shall  encompass  a  Man.  By  the  tes- 
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timony  of  R.  Huna  in  the  name  of 
R.  Idi  and  R.  Josuat  the  son  of  Levi, 
This  is  Messiah  the  king,  of  Whom 
it  is  written  (Ps.  ii.  7.)  This  day 
have  I  begotten  Thee.  And  again 
in  Midrash  Tillim,  upon  the  2nd 
Psalm,  R.  Huna  in  the  name  of  R. 
Idi,  speaking  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Messiah,  saith,  That  when  His  hour 
is  come,  God  shall  say,  I  must  create 
Him  with  a  New  Creation.  And  sc 
(by  virtue  of  that  new  creation)  He 
saith,  This  day  have  I  begotten  Thee. 
From  whence  it  appeareth  that  this 
sense  is  of  itself  literally  clear,  and 
that  the  ancient  Rabbins  did  under¬ 
stand  it  of  the  Messias;  whence  it 
followeth  that  the  later  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  but  to  avoid  the  truth  which 
we  profess,  that  Jesus  was  born  of 
A  VIRGIN,  and  therefore  is  THE 
CHRIST.” 

Among  “the  major  works”  of  the 
Christian  Faith  that  this  immodest 
claimant  to  having  read,  x-ead  must 
have,  surely,  is  included  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and,  if  so,  Professor  Fosdick 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York’s  Geseraius  must  be 
thumbed  to  tatters.  I  would  like  to 
see  it. 

Dr.  FOSDICK:  “To  believe  in 
virgin  birth  as  an  explanation  of 
great  personality  is  one  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  ways  in  which  the  ancient 
world  was  accustomed  to  account  for 
superiority.” 

THE  SUPERLATIVISAT ION  OF 
THE  POSITIVE 

It  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  history 
of  the  Past  of  Mankind  that  retro- 
viewing  of  self-centralists  that  is  not 
retro — but  very  much  present  in  our 
own  America  after  the  World  War, 
where  there  is  the  talk  about  this 
super-hero  and  that  super-hero,  with 
the  breath  yet  in  him,  while  the 
truth  is  that  all  the  super-heroes 
proved  their  super-heroism  by  lying 
down  DEAD  from  the  Alps  to  the 
North  Sea — never  more  to  be  called 
the  German  Ocean — and  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Forth  in  the  old 
Roman  Confines  where  exactly  the 
Apocalyptic  ARMAGEDDON  was 
fought.  Just  as  Matthew  Arnold 
christened  us  in  the  United  States, 
“Worshippers  of  the  Mediocre,”  so 
this  self-laudation,  this  psychic  Su- 
perlativisation  of  the  Positive,  led  to 
our  American  slogan,  ridiculous  to 
any  one  of  us  that  were  “over  there” 
before  America  came  in  at  all,  “WE 


WON  THE  WAR.”  O  no,  you 
didn’t — last  in  and  first  out — and  it 
is  General  Pershing  himself  that 
writes  me  an  Official  Letter  from  his 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
which  he  disavows  and  disowns  his 
being — as  some  newspapers  had  as¬ 
serted — the  Author  of  the  self-ex¬ 
alting  but  untrue  American  slogan, 
“We  won  the  War.”  No,  no;  I’ll  tell 
you  Who  won  the  War:  THE  DEAD 
WON  THE  WAR! 

I  quote  that,  if  you  please,  to  lay 
down  this  tendency  to  stretch  the 
facts  of  history  away  up  into  the 
super-human  as  a  Psychic  Law  of 
Human  Nature;  but  no  where  in  all 
the  records,  tablets,  papyri,  ostraca, 
or  manuscripts,  ancient,  classical,  and 
correct,  is  this  Superlativisation  of 
the  Positive  can-ied  upward  to  the 
extent  of  “the  terms  of  a  miracu¬ 
lous  birth”  or  “a  biological  miracle” 
or  “a  virgin  birth”  even  a  million 
miles  near  the  unique  and  unprece¬ 
dented  INCARNATION  OF  GOD  IN 
THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  OUR 
LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS 
CHRIST:  GOD  MANIFEST  IN  THE 
FLESH. 

If  Dr.  FOSDICK  had  really  been 
the  all-travelled  historian  he  would 
fain  have  us  from  his  mouthing  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be,  his  reading  of  that 
human  Superlativisation  of  the  Posi¬ 
tive  would  not  have  been  the  Inane 
Fallacy  that  is  in  his  every  instance 
dirked  in  the  breast  by  ascertained 
and  undeniable  historical  fact!  His 
blasphemy  in  attributing  the  origin 
"of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  THE 
VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  to 
those  “familiar  ways  in  which  the 
ancient  world  was  accustomed  to  ac¬ 
count  for  unusual  superiority”  comes 
not  from  scholarship  but  from  the 
real  lack  of  it.  His  “New  Knowl¬ 
edge”  is  not  knowledge  but  the  Void. 

Dr.  FOSDICK:  “Massy  people  sup¬ 
pose  that  only  once  in  history  do  we 
rmt  across  a  record  of  supernatural 
birth.  Upon  the  contrary,  stories  ©f 
miraculous  generation  are  among  the 
commonest  traditions  of  antiquity.” 

To  History  I  go,  but  I  never  “run 
across”  what  this  “runner”  says  he 
“runs”  across,  “a  record  of  super¬ 
natural  birth,”  and  while  I  auda¬ 
ciously  mark  his  pamphlet  in  the 
Divinity  Class,  “NOT  PASS,”  I  am 
seized  with  the  suspicion  that  the 
FOSDICKIAN  puttees  are  really  too 
thin  to  be  betoken  a  real  hill-climb¬ 
er  through  “antiquity.” 


Mena  is  one  of  the  earliest  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings  known  to  archaeological 
scholars:  he  is  known  to  us  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the 
sixth  dynasty:  he  it  was  that  began 
the  custom  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
calling  themselves  each  “The  Son 
of  the  Sun”;  but  the  student  can  at 
once  see  that  that  nomenclature  was 
not  at  all  in  “the  familiar  way  in 
the  ancient  world”  of  a  “virgin 
birth,”  but  only  in  the  easy  symbol 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch  being  to 
Egypt  what  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
was  to  the  earth  below. 

Then  on  one  of  the  Tell  ©1-Antarna 
Tablets,  shewing  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia  in  the  15th  century  B.  C.  I 
have  read  in  the  British  Museum — 
with  the  much-needed  assistance  of 
my  old  friend  in  London,  Sir  Wallis 
Budge,  the  curator  there  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  relics — that 
hardened  cuneiformed  Clay  of  1450 
B.  C.  where  Abimelech  the  governor 
of  Tyre  is  in  distress  and  appealing 
to  the  King  of  Egypt,  that  “Son  of 
the  Sun” — 

“Thou  art  my  Sun  that  rise's  upon 
me;  thou  art  the  stronghold  of  cop¬ 
per  whereon  I  stand;  and  by  the 
r.ght  hand  of  the  King  I  am  strong, 
I  am  mighty,  I  am  full  of  power. 
Thus  I  spake  to  the  Sun-God,  the 
father  of  my  lord  and  king:  When 
shall  I  behold  his  face?” 

When  Abimelech  thus  addresses 
the  King  of  Egypt  as  having  the 
Sun-God  for  a  father,  could  any 
archaeological  scholar  read  there  a 
thought  even  a  million  miles  near 
the  unique  Scriptural  Revelation  of 
THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST? 

Where  on  earth  can  this  wonderful 
‘  cross-runner,”  Dr.  FOSDICK,  find 
his  blazoned  “familiar  ways  in  which 
the  ancient  world  was  accustomed  to 
account  for  unusual  superiority”  and 
therefore  “to  believe  in  virgin 
birth?”  Are  we  to  come  for  this 
FOSDICKIAN  “ancient  world”  to 
the  later  times  of  tabulated  Graeco- 
Roman  Civilisation  B.  C.  for  his  un¬ 
given  data  for  his  Apology  for  In¬ 
fidelity  in  regard  to  THE  VIRGIN 
BIRTH  OF  OUR  PRECIOUS  LORD 
AND  SAVIOUR? 

A  mere  “Cripple  Dick  upon  a 
Stick”  of  the  old  style  of  reading 
cannot  find  his  hirpling  way  to  the 
FOSDICKIAN  conclusions  of  this  in¬ 
fidel  Baptist  Minister  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York. 
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Is  it  possible  that  the  Professor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  can  be  referring  to  the  classic¬ 
al  stories  schoolboys  in  Scotland, 
where  the  University  course  begins 
where  the  American  University 
course  finishes,  run  off  the  reel  in 
the  r  Exams?  Is  it  possible  that  he 
is  dispensing  with  the  Christian  Cre- 
dal  Doctrine  of  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST  on  account  of  the  easy 
and  greasy  stories  of  Jupiter  and 
the  other  gods  becoming  beasts  and 
having  carnal  copulation  with  the 
women  they  “ran  across?”  These 
easy  and  greasy  classical  stories  can 
be  had  without  the  Melviniana  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  out  of  translations  and 
dictionaries  like  William  Smith’s, 
but  Juvenal  tells  us  that  even  the 
Pagan  Priests  of  his  time  laughed  at 
them  and  spat  at  them  in  contempt, 
and  surely  this  Baptist  Minister  can¬ 
not  them  refer  to  for  a  backing  of 
his  unbelief  in  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST?  I  really  give  the  “run¬ 
ning”  up  in  despair,  but  I  do  say 
this:  Dr.  FOSDICK,  the  Baptist  Min¬ 
ister  in  our  Presbyterian  Pulpit — if 
he  means  this — in  letting  the  pagan 
ordure  from  the  classical  dungheap 
pile  up  for  ground  for  a  blasphem¬ 
ous  assault  on  the  unique  Narrative 
in  the  Holy  Gospels  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  MIRACULOUS  CONCEP¬ 
TION  BY  THE  HOLY  GHOST  OF 
THE  VIRGIN  MARY,  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  out  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York,  that  FOS- 
DICKIAN  CATHEDRAL  OF  PESTI¬ 
LENCE,  by  the  back  door — a  dread¬ 
ful  fate  for  one  of  the  would-be- 
onlooked  American  Infidel  School  of 
Divines. 

Oi'igen,  Contra  Ceisum,  describes 
how  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF 
CHRIST  was  sneered  at  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  pagans  like  Celsus  (A.  D.  170) 
and  Lucian,  who  both  centred  their 
attack  on  the  new  Doctrine  of  the 
Parthenic  Parousia  of  our  Lord 
JESUS,  thus  proving  That  was  the 
centre  of  the  New  Christian  Faith, 
Apostolic  and  Catholic.  Celsus 
places  this  sneer  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Jew — and  indeed  Dr.  FOSDICK  by 
the  Logic  he  seems  to  know  so  little 
of,  or  regard  not  at  all,  must  go  the 
same  length  of  blasphemy  and  as¬ 
cribe  a  Human  Father  for  THE  SON 
OF  GOD — “When  Mary  was  preg¬ 
nant,  she  was  turned  out  of  doors 
by  the  carpenter  to  whom  she  had 
been  betrothed  as  having  been  guilty 


of  adultery,  and  she  bore  a  child  to 
a  certain  soldier  named  Panthera” 
(Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  i.  32.) 

I-Iere  any  scholar  can  overhear  the 
Story  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  of  THE  VIRGIN 
BIRTH  OF  CHRIST,  for  the  word  is 
simply  an  anagram  of  their  Greek 
word  parthenos.  THE  VIRGIN 
BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  sprang  at  once 
in  the  Days  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
into  the  position  of  the  core-truth 
of  the  New  Faith:  this  is  clear  from 
Ignatius  (A.  D.  110)  and  Aristides 
(A.  D.  131),  and  the  only  difference 
between  the  Pagan  sneerers  like  Cel¬ 
sus  and  Lucian  and  the  FOSDICK- 
IAN  sneerer  in  the  Pulpit  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  is  that  he  says  what  they  said, 
INSIDE  the  Church,  and  hired  by 
the  Session,  while  they  said  what  he 
says,  OUTSIDE  the  Church  and  on 
their  way  to  Hell! 

Dr.  FOSDICK:  “According  to  the 
records  of  their  faiths,  Buddha  and 
Lao-Tsze  and  Mahavira  were  all  SU- 
PERNATURALLY  BORN.” 

The  statement  for  utter  baseless¬ 
ness  takes  one’s  breath  away!  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  Professor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York 
would  be  “NOT  PASSED”  in  our 
Exit  Exam,  in  the  New  College  of 
Edinburgh:  it  is  an  outrage  on  the 
name  of  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Religions. 

(1)  BUDDHA. 

What  student  of  the  Origins  of 
the  Religions  that  are  characterized 
by  what  their  founders  said  while 
Christianity  is  characterized  by  "Who 
its  Founder  Was,  would  adhibit  his 
name  to  such  a  foolish  FOSDICK- 
IANISM? 

Buddha  had  a  human  father,  and 
never  said  he  hadn’t,  and  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  fabricate  a  “virgin 
birth”  for  himself,  as  he  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  as  SAKYAMUNI,  the  Soli¬ 
tary  of  the  Sakasi,  his  tribe  and  his 
father’s — in  10  years  maybe  from 
650  B.  C.  under  the  Bo — Tree  alone 
with  the  Universe. 

The  Prophesied  Parthenic  Parou¬ 
sia  of  the  Messiah  of  ELOHIM  JE¬ 
HOVAH  can  be  traced  as  a  strange 
Light  shining  from  Judea  to  the  ends 
of  the  Earth,  and  its  reflection  is  a 
direct  confirmation  of  the  Abra- 
hamie  Covenant  with  Israael,  but  no¬ 
where  is  there  any  million-miles-off 


approach  to  the  Revelation  in  the 
New  Testament  of  THE  MIRACU¬ 
LOUS  CONCEPTION  BY  THE 
HOLY  GHOST  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.  No  competent  scholar  would 
let  himself  say  it,  and  it  shatters  all 
possible  competency  even  in  this  Bap¬ 
tist  Minister  in  our  Presbyterian 
Pulpit,  this  “Professor”  Harry  Em¬ 
erson  FOSDICK,  D.D.” 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  The  Light  of 
Asia: 

“That  night  the  wife  of  King  Sudd- 
hodana, 

Maya  the  Queen  asleep  beside  her 
Lord, 

Dreamed  a  strange  dream;  dreamed 
that  a  star  from  heaven — 
Splendid,  six-rayed,  in  colour  rosy- 
pearl, 

Whereof  the  token  was  an  elephant 
Six-tusked  and  whiter  than  Vahuka’s 
milk — 

Shot  through  the  void,  and,  shining 
into  her, 

Entered  her  womb  upon  the  right. 

And  when  the  morning  dawned,  and 
this  was  told, 

The  grey  dream-readers  said,  ‘The 
dream  is  good; 

The  Crab  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sun: 

The  Queen  shall  bear  a  boy,  a  holy 
child, 

Of  wondrous  wisdom  profiting  all 
flesh,  , 

Who  shall  deliver  men  from  ignor¬ 
ance, 

Or  rule  the  world,  if  he  will  deign  to 
rule: 

In  this  wise  was  the  holy  Buddha 
born.’  ” 

Scholars  competent  from  their 
knowledge  of  monuments  and  papyri 
and  ostraca  of  the  past  do  not  by 
any  means  read  those  Superlativisa- 
tions  of  the  Positive  in  the  human  re¬ 
ligions  as  this  Baptist  Minister  in  a 
Presbyterian  Pulpit  does,  as  in¬ 
stances  of  “the  familiar  ways  in 
which  the  ancient  world  believed  in 
virgin  birth,”  and  therefore  the  In¬ 
spired  Narrative  of  the  Holy  Gos¬ 
pels  concerning  THE  VIRGIN 
BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  “not  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  historic  fact.”  That  be 
Logic  PICKWICKIAN-FOSDICK- 
IAN. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  now 
seen  by  scholars  to  be  permeating  by 
their  ELQHIM-JEHOVAH-ism  all 
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the  thoughts  of  thinkers  Godwards 
among  destitute  men,  and  THE  VIR¬ 
GIN  BIRTH  OF  THE  MESSIAH  is 
the  Everlasting  Hope  of  the  Mono¬ 
theism  of  Israel  seen  clearer  and 
clearer  by  the  nations  to  the  end  of 
the  Earth  till  it  became  the  Star  that 
guided,  in  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  God,  the  Magi  to  His  Cradle  Bed 
at  last. 

Every  Schoolboy  in  Presbyterian 
Scotland  knows  what  this  great  “Pro¬ 
fessor”  of  “the  modern  mind”  does 
not  in  his  “New  Knowledge”  seem 
to  possess:  the  Reflection  in  his 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  in  His  Advent  the  First, 
JESUS  BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.  It  is  more  than  50  years  ago 
since  our  boyhood’s  Dominie,  James 
Kinnaird,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  in  Ellon  Aber- 
denshire,  asked  us  to  quote  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Eclogue  to  Pollido,  his  friend, 
in  the  Latin  too — in  the  school  where 
Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  was  before 
him  Master: 

“The  Son  shall  lead  the  life  of  gods, 
and  be 

By  gods  and  heroes  seen,  and  heroes 
see : 

The  jarring  nations  He  in  peace  shall 
bind, 

And  with  paternal  virtues  rule  man¬ 
kind” 

It  is  the  Hebrew  Prophecy  in  Is. 
vii.  14: 

“Therefore  the  Lord  Himself  shall 
give  you  a  SIGN  (oth,  LXX.  seme- 
ion;  V.  sigraum) — Behold,  THE  VIR¬ 
GIN —  (Ha-Almah;  LXX.  he  parfche- 
nos;  V.  Virgo)  SHALL  CONCEIVE, 
AND  BEAR  A  SON,  AND  SHALL 
CALL  HIS  NAME  IMMANUEL.” 

In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  to  be  observed 
there  is  the  article,  specifying  the 
person  in  the  prophecy  to  be  in  his¬ 
tory  unique,  THE  VIRGIN,  and  the 
Hebrew  word  Alm&h  is  translated 
by  Saint  Matthew,  who  used  not  the 
Greek  Version  but  the  original  He¬ 
brew  for  his  Holy  Gospel,  h®  parthe- 
nos — the  same  as  the  Septuagint — 
and  he  gives  the  inspired  connotation 
of  the  Hebrew  word  (i.  18)  “Now 
the  Birth  of  JESUS  CHRIST  was  on 
this  wise:  When  as  His  mother  Mary 
was  ESPOUSED — (mesteufchelses  V. 
despousata) — to  Joseph.”  In  the  He¬ 
brew  that  would  be  keluloih,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  Bride  before  Marriage  as 
in  Jer.  ii.  2,  (“the  love  of  thine  es¬ 
pousals”)  so  called  from  her  being 


decked  with  a  Crown  when  thus  be¬ 
trothed  to  a  man;  so  he-alm&h  means 
THE  VIRGIN-BETROTHED  pre¬ 
cisely. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  the  same 
antacta  condition  of  the  maiden  be- 
thsalah  in  order  to  have  the  same 
connotation  as  almah  needs  to  have 
added  moer-asa  le-ish,  “betrothed  to 
a  husband”  (Deut.  xxii.  23) — LXX. 
parthenos  niemnesteumene  andrs;  V. 
puellam  virgmem) — so  in  the  com¬ 
plete  revelation  in  Hebrew  Prophecy 
of  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  THE 
MESSIAH  ha-almah  betokens  THE 
VIRGIN  THAT  IS  ESPOUSED,  and 
she  is  TEE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

In  a  Class  of  Divinity  Students 
that  would  not  boast  of  having  read 
all  the  Christian  Faith’s  “major 
works,”  I  would  patiently  try  to 
show  how  the  Hebrew  expression 
Ha-Almah  thus  prophecies  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  espoused  to 
Joseph,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  for 
VIRGINITY  is  in  aimak  as  much  as 
it  is  in  bethwlah.  I  know  how  the 
modern  Jews  now  translate  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Isaiah  as  sdcu  he  nearsis,  that 
j  is,  adolescentula,  or  juvencula,  mak- 
\  ing  it  mean  not  “the  virgin  specially” 
•fbut  the  young  woman.  But  the  mod¬ 
ern  Jews  since  their  Hebrew  died, 
have  to  learn  their  ancient  language 
just  as  we  Gentiles  have  to  do  from 
the  Alphabet,  and  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  alone  authority  for  the 
specific  meaning  of  one  of  the  sacred 
words.  Ben  Yehuda  in  Jerusalem 
was  occupied  with  a  new  Dictionary, 
in  which  he  was  pulling  down  the 
old  Hebrew  terms  to  modern  mean¬ 
ings — this  when  he  passed  away — 
but  no  one  that  did  not  want  one 
of  those  convenient  PICKWICKIAN- 
FOSDICKIAN  terms  of  the  “modern 
mind”  and  “the  New  Knowledge” 
would  go  thither  for  proof  of  what 
words  like  the  old  Hebrew  almah 
stood  for  in  the  pre-Christian  era. 
But  the  ancient  Jews,  the  LXX  trans¬ 
lators  of  he-almah  rendering  it  as 
they  do,  he  parthenes,  proves  it  72 
times  over  to  be  “THE  VIRGIN.” 
Nor  is  Peters’s  theory  of  a  change 
in  the  text  after  150  A.  D„,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  later  Jews’  “fcercdersz 
against  the  use  of  the  passage  by 
Christians,”  at  all  necessary,  nor  is 
it,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  any¬ 
thing  but  superfluous.  The  modern 
Jews  may  be  able,  as  I  found  last 
Saturday,  municipally  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  Henry  Ford’s  The  Dearborn 


Independent,  throughout  the  civic 
boundaries  of  all  Cincinnati,  but  they 
could  not  change  their  Ancient  He¬ 
brew.  No  “Modern  mind”-ing  of  a 
meaning  can  tell  what  the  old  word 
was:  look  for  instance,  at  our  Eng¬ 
lish  word  lady:  that  meant  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  “bread-baker,”  now 
you  hear  it  as  I  heax-d  it  in  a  tramcar 
in  Cincinnati:  “Now  sit  down  and 
chew  your  gum  like  a  little  lady.” 
“So  just  as  Peters  says,  when  he 
should  have  reasoned  the  opposite 
way:”  “The  sense  of  the  passage  re¬ 
quires  “VIRGIN,”  which  appears  in 
the  almost  parallel  passage  Micah 
iv.  8-10.  The  Greek  and  Syriac  ver¬ 
sions  of  Isaiah  both  have  ‘THE  VIR¬ 
GIN’,”  and,  that  being  the  fact,  all 
combine  to  demonstrate  that  the  old 
meaning  of  ha-almah  in  this  Proph¬ 
ecy  of  Isaiah  is  not  “Woman”  nor 
“maiden,”  (as  in  R.  V.’s  margin)  but 
in  the  New  Testament  inspired  inter¬ 
pretation  THE  VIRGIN,  and  THE 
VIRGIN  ESPOUSED,  and  is  a  Vision 
of  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

The  tendenz  German-Higher  Crit¬ 
ical  does  appear  in  Gesenius  when 
he  says  that  almah  is  “incorrectly 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  par- 
thenos,”  but  it  is  the  72  Jews  trans¬ 
lating  into  Greek  that  are  right,  and 
the  Dictionary  man  wrong,  for  the 
root — aiam,  “wrapping  up”  conveys 
the  specific  idea  of  physiological  vir- 
g'nity.  In  Biblical  Hebrew  there 
are  three  woi’ds  akin:  (1)  na-arah, 
a  young  maiden:  youth  emphatic; 
(2)  betbulah,  a  young  maiden  and 
a  VIRGIN,  Virginity  emphatic;  (3) 
almah,  a  young  maiden  and  a  VIR¬ 
GIN  AND  ESPOUSED,  both  Virgin¬ 
ity  and  Espousal  emphatic,  and  the 
article  ha-almah  shows  that  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  Vision  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet 
beholds  the  Historic  Fulfillment  and 
Actual  Happening  pi-ecisely  as  the 
inspired  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  gives 
it;  and  he  gives  it  not  from  the 
Greek  but  from  the  Hebrew: 

“Now  the  BIRTH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  was  on  this  wise:  When  as 
His  mother  Mary  was  ESPOUSED 
to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together, 
she  was  found  with  Child  OF  THE 
HOLY  GHOST.” 

“Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it 
might  be  FULFILLED  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  Pi-ophet, 
saying: 

Behold,  THE  VIRGIN  — he  par- 
thenos — shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  Son,  and  they  shall 
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call  His  Name  EMMANUEL,  which 
being  interpreted  is,  GOD  WITH 
US.”  (Matt.  i.  18  ff) 

"And  th6  Angel  came  in  unto  her, 
and  said,  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee: 
blessed  art  thou  among  women.” 
(Luke  .i  28) 

Thou  wept’st,  meek  maiden,  mother 
mild, 

Thou  wept’st  upon  thy  sinless  Child, 
Thy  very  heart  was  riven  ; 

And  yet,  what  mourning  matron  here 
Would  deem  thy  sorrows  bought  too 
dear 

By  all  on  this  side  heaven? 

Ave  Maria!  blessed  Maid! 

Lily  of  Eden’s  fragrant  shade! 

Who  can  express  the  love 
That  nurtured  thee  so  pure  and  sweet 
Making  thy  heart  a  shelter  meet 
For  JESUS’  Holy  Dove! 

Ave  Maria!  Mother  blest! 

To  whom,  caressing  and  caressed, 

Clings  THE  ETERNAL 
CHILD; 

Favoured  beyond  Archangel’s  dream, 
When  first  on  thee  with  tenderest 
gleam 

Thy  new-born  SAVIOUR 
smiled — 

Ave  Maria!  thou  whose  name 
ALL  BUT  ADORING  LOVE  may 
claim, 

Yet  may  we  reach  thy  shrine; 
For  He,  Thy  Son  and  Saviour,  vows 
To  crown  all  lowly,  lofty  brows 

With  love  and  joy  like  thine. 

Bless’d  is  the  womb  that  bare  Him — 
bless’d 

The  bosom  where  His  lips  were 
press’d ; 

But  rather  bless’d  are  they 
Who  hear  HIS  WORD  and  keep  It 
well, 

THE  LIVING  HOMES  WHERE 
CHRIST  SHALL  DWELL, 

AND  NEVER  PASS  AWAY. 


Of  these  Living  Homes  where 
CHRIST  is  dwelling  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  New  York  is  not 
one,  for  its  Pulpit  is  the  Scoimer’s 
Chair,  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  PES¬ 
TILENCE,  while  in  it,  hired  by  the 
Session,  un-summonsed  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  this  Baptist  Minister,  "Rev. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  D.  D.,”  sub¬ 
verts  our  PRESBYTERIAN  CON¬ 
FESSION  OF  FAITH  by  his  DENY¬ 
ING  OF  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF 
OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS 
CHRIST! 

I  remember  driving  one  day  over 
the  hills  of  Surrey  with  C.  H.  Spur¬ 
geon.  We  noticed  a  fog  creeping 
up  from  the  valley  upon  our  path; 
and  he  said  to  me,  “John,  I  see  we 
are  in  today  for  THE  HIGHER 
CRITICISM!”  So  are  we  in  the 
United  States  especially  in  today  for 
THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM,  '  not 
“Made  in  Germany”  any  more,  but 
re-made — with  soot  added  to  the  fog 
— in  this  unscholarly  American  In¬ 
fidel  School  of  Divines,  whose  chief 
baker  seems  to  be  this  "Professor” 
FOSDICK  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York;  he  has  the 
two  marks”  (1)  he  assaults  the 
Christian  Faith;  (2)  he  at  the  same 
time  pockets  the  Christian  Faith’s 
pay. 

In  my  next  numbers  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Scotsman  there  will  be  shewn 
and  shewn-up  the  same  astounding 
non-scholarship  of  the  PICKWICK- 
IAN-FOSDICKIAN  INFIDELITY  in 
the  rest  of  the  statements  whose 
academic  ignorance,  only  equalled  by 
their  audacity,  would  receive  the  ver¬ 
dict  "NOT  PASSED”  in  the  Exam¬ 
inations  of  the  First  Year  in  any  of 
our  Divinitv  Halls  in  Scotland,  the 
MOTHER-LAND  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  MOST  EDUCATED  MIN¬ 
ISTRY  IN  CHRISTENDOM, 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 


whose  very  existence  throughout  the 
Wbrld  is  THE  WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Meanwhile,  first,  I  copy  words  of 
C.  H.  Spurgeon’s  at  the  time  of  the 
Down  Grade  Movement  that  led  to 
his  and  the  Metropolitan  Taber¬ 
nacle’s  withdrawal  from  the  Baptist 
Union: 

“For  me  to  take  the  money  of  a 
Church,  and  then  to  preach  against 
what  are  most  evidently  its  doctrines, 
or  for  any  other  simple  honest  man 
to  do  so,  were  an  atrocity  so  great 
that  if  I  had  perpetrated  the  deed, 
I  should  consider  myself  out  of  the 
pale  of  truthfulness,  honesty  and 
common  morality.” 

Meanwhile,  second,  I  copy  this  no¬ 
tice: 

Rev.  H.  G.  Mendenhall,  Stated  Clerk 
pro  tem  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

I  am  obliged  with  your  kind  letter 
of  December  5.  and  the  Copy  of  the 
Standing  Rules  enclosed  by  you  gives 
me  precisely  what  I  was  querying 
after,  namely,  "The  Council  shall 
have  no  authority,  however,  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  docket  any  business 
which  any  member  of  Presbytery 
may  wish  to  propose.” 

For  our  next  Meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  then,  on  January  8,  1923,  I 
wish  to  propose  the  business  that  the 
Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian. 
Church  of  New  York  be  summonsed 
to  the  bar  for  the  Offense  of  Filling 
their  Pulpit  by  a  Baptist  Minister 
that  by  his  Heretical  Preaching  sub¬ 
verts  our  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy 
and  attention,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  ROBERTSON 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCOTSMAN  PRESS 


Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Address  in  U.  S.  A.,  8406  Burns  Avenue, 
Hartwell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


REV.  JOHN  ROBERTSON’S  WRITINGS* 

1.  The  Christian  Scotsman,  Monthly,  containing  Mr.  Robert¬ 

son's  Sermons,  and  Divinity  Class  Studies.  Subscription, 
American  Edition,  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  SIX  MONTHS, 
Post  Free. 

2.  Corn  on  the  Mountains*  Mr.  Robertson’s  First  Book  ©f 

Sermons,  Seventh  Edition,  ONE  DOLLAR,  Post  Free. 
This  is  the  last  book  reviewed  by  C.  H.  SPURGEON. 

3.  Water  In  the  Volleys*  Mr.  Robertson’s  Second  Book  of 

Sermons.  Out  of  Print. 

4.  The  City  Temple  Pulw«5  Mr.  Robertson’s  Third  Book  of 

Sermons.  Out  of  Print. 


In  Preparation,  and  to  be 
ready  at 

THE  WINONA  BIBLE  CONFERENCE, 

WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA, 
AugsiNt-September,  1923. 

5.  Illustrations  for  Preachers  and  Teachers s  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  ONE  DOLLAR,  Post  Free. 

0.  Pulpit  Thoughts  from  JOHN  DONNE.  ONE  DOLLAR, 
Post  Free. 

7.  The  Midnight  Cry  of  the  Guns  of  Armageddon*  A  Study 

at  the  Somme  Front  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Second 
Advent  of  our  Lord.  ONE  DOLLAR,  Post  Free. 

8.  The  Soldier  Psalms  The  23rd,  Mr.  Robertson’s  Sermons  at 

Winona  Bible  Conference,  in  1922  and  in  1923.  ONE 
DOLLAR,  Post  Free. 

9.  Ministerial  Reminiscences?  2  Vols.,  ONE  DOLLAR  each, 

Post  Free. 


The  extraordinary  events  of  this  General  Assembly  will  awakefel 
the  great  number  in  our  Church  who  think  that  all  is  well  wi*th 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  will  unite  in  solid  ranks  all  those 
whej  are  determined  to  stand  for  our  precious  and  blood  bought 
inheritance,  let  none  of  those  who  have  orayed,  tojr^ed,  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  suffered  for  the  evangelical  witness  of  the  '-resbyterian 
Church  be  east  down  or  dismayed.  Christ  reigns  in  His  Church  and 
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with  Him  is  the  final  and  glorias  issue  of  the  long  conflict  ) 
between  good  and  evil.  All  that  Christ  requires  of  His  people 
is  thal  they  be  found  faithful  unto  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us  on  Calvary's  tree. 


DR.  CLARENCE  EDWARD  MACARTNEY 

EX  MOflerator  of  the  General  Assembly. 

STATEMENT  BY  SB.  MACARTNEY 

The  complete  and  sweeping  victory  won  in  this  General 

Assembly  by  the  coalition  of  Modernists,  indfff erentists  and 
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pacificists,  and  which  reached  a  terrible  climax  in  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen  for  the  Chair  of  Apologetics  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  will  prove  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.  It  will  open  the  eye3  of  Presbyterians  all  over 

the  world  to  the  fact  that  our  Church  is  rapidly  drifting 
from  its  historic  and  fearless  witness  to  the  great  truths 
of  the  Reformed  Faith.  It  is  impossible  to  put  any  other 
construction  upon  what  has  transpired  in  the  138th  General 
Assembly. 
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